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ALTERNATIVE VERSICNS OF THE PSALMS. 


By’a Scorvisu 'CrurvYman., - 
Tuat in all our Churches ii is desirable both to increase the 
variety and to improve the quality of the sacred songs employed 
in devotional exercises may be said to be generally felt. 
The whole question has often been discussed, and within the 
last year or two has received an unusual share of public atten- 
tion. In this article we do not mean to attempt more than to 
‘offer a few practical suggestions, chiefly in regard to one special 
mode by which the psalmody might, in our opinion, receive 
important additions at once in variety and in quality. The 
scheme in question—which is no more than a large extension 
of the use of alternate, or second, versions of the Psalms—is 
not now proposed for the first time; but it has never hitherto 
succeeded in obtaining practical recognition in the degree to 
which we think it is entitled. 

It is not certainly to be maintained, for a moment, that the 
Psalms of David are the only songs of praise which ought to 
be employed in Christian worship. Fully admitting, however, 
the force of the arguments from antiquity, and from the nature 
of the case, in favour of the introduction into the service of 
God of hymns as well as psalms, and admitting, also, the high 
character, every way, of many hymns, we may claim for the 
Book of Psalms, both as a collection of devotional songs 
written by inspiration, and as one which for so many ages 
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has been used by the universal Church, a preeminence, 
at least, in the services of the sanctuary. Nothing, indeed, 
need here be said in commendation of the Psalms themselves. 
By their depth of spiritual meaning ; by their wide sympathies 
with human nature, not in its accidental, but in its essential 
conditions, in those weaknesses, sufferings, fears, and hopes 
which are incident to all men everywhere ; “by their marvellous 
anticipations of the spirit of the Gospel—a result of their 
prophetical character; and by the use, even in those of them 
which abound most in national or personal allusions, of a 
symbolical language, which, in its highest sense, is not less 
intelligible nor less becoming on the lips of a Christian than of 
a Jew: these Hymns of the Temple have been preserved from 
ever becoming obsolete, and will doubtless endure as the mother 
tongue of devotion “ while the earth endureth.” 

The Psalms suffer, of course, in translation ; and especially 
must they suffer when, not-ouly-arethe Hebrew.-tocables trans- 
lated into Enghsbvepabteg:but} : the; Hebtaw, tettification into 
English versifidaficn. ‘A rose version ‘of the "Psalms, however 
much to be preferred dyi sitter" “grounds,” Js open to the serious 
exception, as far as regnids’ thé “nse if ‘edngregational singing, 
that it cannot be adapted to fhat.phirpose without involving to a 
very great extent the sacrificé: ie the meaning of the words to 
the music. In the Church of England and other Churches, where 
a literal prose translation is in part employed, the result is 
notorious. In the words of Dr. Elvey, “ The musical rendering 
becomes a veil to the meaning, and affects most painfully the 
expression of the words.”* It appears, therefore, to be indis- 
pensable, as it is certainly reasonable, that in transferring the 
Psalms to another language, in order that they may be sung in 
churches, they should be reproduced, as they were originally 
composed, in some kind of verse. This in a considerable degree 
increases the difficulty of translation,—i.e., if the aim be at once 
fidelity to the original, and the attainment of anything like 
vigour in the expression. Mr. Warton, indeed, declares the 
difficulty to be insuperable ; and though, perhaps, partly in- 
fluenced by his ecclesiastical Views, and a preference for what 
he calls the “catholic usage,” yet avowedly, on the ground of 
criticism and literary taste, pronounces all metrical versions of 
the Psalms an abomination.’ Mr. Warton and his friend Dr. 
Johnson, who shared his antipathies, were probably not aware 
that their objections to metrical psalms had been anticipated, 





@ Elvey’s Psalter, quoted in A New Metrical Translation of the Book of Psalms, 
Accentuated for Chanting. Preface, pp. xi., xii. 
& History of English Poetry, vol. iii., p. 456. 
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and even surpassed, by men with whom ‘they were, as far as 
possible, from sympathizing on other matters. In Baillie’s 
Dissuasive from the Errors of the Times (1646) the curious 
reader will find evidence that among some of the Independents 
of the Commonwealth period, not only were hymns, or, as they 
called them, “ apocryphal and erroneous ballads in rhythme sung 
instead of the Psalms and other songs of Holy Scripture,” con- 
demned as unlawful; but the like sentence was pronounced 
against the “rhyming and paraphrasing the Psalms” them- 
selves: the “ Psalms in rhyme” being elegantly compared by 
one of their chief authorities to “the harmony of vultures and 
cranes.”* Such extravagancies, however, apart, there can be no 
doubt that a perfect reproduction of the Hebrew text is impos- 
sible; and the defects of all existing versions, though often 
absurdly exaggerated, are considerable. 

Imperfect as all such versions may be, we maintain that the 
Psalms are, even in their rudest dress, entitled to the pre- 
eminence in devotional poetry. It is remarkable how little they 
suffer in the best, nay, in some of the very worst, metrical 
versions in that quality which is the most essential, especially 
in translations from inspired writings,—namely, in meaning. 
Fidelity is certainly not everything. Devotional poetry, whether 
original or translated, must possess some properties in common 
with all other true poetry. It ought not, for instance, to 
violate the rules of criticism and grammar. As Sir Roundell 
Palmer justly says,’ “ Its language may be homely, but should 
not be slovenly or mean... .. Nor will the most exemplary 
soundness of doctrine atone for doggerel, or redeem from failure 
a prosaic, didactic style.” Fidelity, however, if not the only 
quality desirable in a version of compositions like the Psalms, 
is the most important; and it is, we say again, astonishing 
how generally, and, in many instances, how perfectly this 
essential end has been attained. One of the literary charac- 
teristics of the Bible on the whole is its ¢ranslateableness,’ and 
the Book of Psalms appears to be no exception. Mr. Keble, 
certainly, while admitting that “ the system of parallel members 
and clauses on which the Psalms are constructed, seems to have 
been providentially framed with a view to the expression in 
other languages of their form as well as substance ;” adds, 
“but the more encouragement it gives to versions merely 
rhythmical, such as those of the Septuagint, the Vulgate, or 
the English Prayer Book, the less chance does it leave of suc- 





© See Dissuasive from the Errors of the Times, pp. 29, 42, 81. 

4 Book of Praise. Preface. } 

¢ McCulloch’s Literary Characteristics of the Holy Scriptures, p. 57. 
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cess in any modern metre ; the form of the two being not only 
different, but, generally speaking, irreconcilable.’ We ven- 
ture to think Mr. Keble’s success in his own metrical version 
is a sufficient reply to this argument; and not his success 
only, but that of many other men without a tithe of the genius 
of the author of the Christian Year. The fact, at all events, is 
that the meaning is generally preserved with surprising accu- 
racy. This has, indeed, been the great aim of most of our 
English versifiers of the Hebrew Psalter; those who have 
engaged in this pious labour having usually done so in a truly 
pious and reverent spirit, and been content to sacrifice all com- 
paratively unimportant considerations to fidelity. Not that 
they have always failed in the valuable, though less essential, 
qualities of force and grace of expression. Upon the whole, 
though not, as already admitted, in any case perfect produc- 
tions, our English versions of the Psalms, speaking of them 
here generally (for some collections and some Psalms are much 
better than others), so far, in our opinion, resemble their 
inspired originals, that we think no other devotional poetry can 
be compared to them for all purposes of public worship. 

We advocate, therefore, strongly—not the exclusive, but the 
liberal use of versions of the Psalms in the worship of God; 
and, indeed, hold not only that the old practice in this respect 
should be continued—or rather, as regards some churches, we 
must say restored—but that that practice should be extended, 
by the introduction into our Church psalters of as many alter- 
native versions as possible. 

The advantage of such an extension is obvious. To increase 
the mere number of the pieces in our collections would, of 
course, be an evil rather than a good ; but aselection of different 
versions of the same Psalms would do much more than swell 
the bulk of our Psalters, and would in our opinion, to a very 
considerable extent, vary the nature of their contents. More 
variety in the forms provided for praise is often demanded by 
congregations, and may be gained many ways (as by the larger 
use of hymns), but gained in the manner to which we are now 
referring perhaps as effectually as in any other. It would be 
easy to specify two or three, or six or eight, or even twice as 
many distinct versions of some Psalms, every one of them good, 
and every one of them more or less different from the others ; 
so different as to introduce some element of novelty either 
in the words or in the style, perhaps in the thought ; something 
more clearly brought out than in the others, which have their 


S The Psalter. By a Member of the University of Oxford. Third edition. 
Preface, p. vii. ‘ 
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own excellencies in their turn ; as different, in short, as many 
hymns which have no common origin. Above all, however, a 
liberal use of alternative versions would, we believe, rescue from 
comparative oblivion, and turn to profitable account, some of 
the best devotional verses which exist in our language; for such 
are, in our opinion, not a few of those renderings of the Psalms 
which, under the common arrangement, are set aside as 
superfluous. 

As one, and nota very favourable, example, take a few of the 
many translations which have been made of a Psalm which, for 
obvious reasons, has been more often attempted than almost 
any other—though not by any means, in our opinion, more 
successfully—namely, the Twenty-third. We venture to think 
the versions printed below will be found, on comparison, at once 
sufficiently varied, at least, in expression, and also sufficiently 
on a par in point of excellence to justify the admission of more 
than one of them into any collection :— 


KEBLE. 
My shepherd is the Lord; I know 


No care or craving need ; 

He lays me where the green herbs grow 
Along the quiet mead : 

He leads me where the waters glide, 
The waters soft and still, 

And homeward He will gently guide 
My wandering heart and will. 

He brings me on the righteous path, 
Even for His name’s dear sake. 

What if in vale and shade of death 
My dreary way I take ? 

I fear no ill, for Thou, O God, 
With me for ever art; 

Thy shepherd’s staff, Thy guiding rod, 
"Tis they console my heart. 

For me Thy board is richly spread 
In sight of all my foes, 

Fresh oil of thine embalms my head, 
My cup of grace o’erflows. 

Oh, nought but love and mercy wait 
Through all my life on me, 

And [I within my Father’s gate 
For long bright years shall be. 


Grorce Sanpys. 


The Lord my shepherd, me his sheep 
Will from consuming famine keep. 
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He fosters me in fragrant meads, 

By softly sliding waters leads ... . 
No terror can my courage quail 
Though shaded in death’s gloomy vale ! 
By thy protection fortified ; 

Thy staff my stay, thy rod my guide! 
My table thou hast furnishéd, 

Pour’d precious odours on my head ; 
My mazer [goblet] flows with pleasant wine ; 
While all my foes with envy pine. 

Thy mercy and beneficence 

Shall ever joyn in my defence ; 

Who in thy house will sacrifice 

Till aged Time close up mine eyes. 


Grorce Hersert. 

The God of love my shepherd is, 
And he that doth me feed ; 

While he is mine and I am his, 
What can I want or need ? 

He leads me to the tender grass 
Where I both feed and rest ; 

Then to the streams that gently pass : 
In both I have the best. 

Or if I stray, he doth convert 
And bring my mind in frame ! 

And all this not for my desert, 
But for his holy name. 

Yea, in Death’s shady black abode 
Well may I walk, not fear : 

For thou art with me, and thy rod 
To guide, thy staff to bear. 

Nay, thou dost make me sit and dine 
Even in my enemies’ sight ; 

My head with oil, my cup with wine, 
Runs over day and night. 

Surely thy sweet and wondrous love 
Shall measure all my days ; 

And as it never shall remove, 
So neither shall my praise. 


Scotch Cuurcn Verston. 
The Lord’s my shepherd. Ill not want. 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green: he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by. 
My soul he doth restore again ; 
And me to walk doth make 
Within the paths of righteousness, 
Even for his own name’s sake. 


[October, 
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Yea, though I walk in Death’s dark vale, 
Yet will I fear none ill; 
For thou art with me; and thy rod 
And staff me comfort still. . . . 
Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me, 
And in God’s house for evermore 


My dwelling place shall be. 


AppIson. 


The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd’s care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye. 
My noonday walks He will attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 


When in the sultry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirsty mountain pant, 

To fertile vales and dewy meads 

My weary, wandering steps he leads, 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow... . 


Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 

For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 

Thy friendly hand shall give me aid, 

And guide me through the dreadful shade. 


Isaac Watts. 


My shepherd will supply my need, 
Jehovah is his Name; 

In pastures fresh he makes me feed 
Beside the living stream. 

He brings my wandering spirit back 
When I forsake his ways, 

And leads me for his mercies’ sake 
In paths of truth and grace. 

When I walk through the shades of death, 
Thy presence is my stay : 

A word of thy supporting breath 
Drives all my fears away. 

Thy hand in spite of all my foes 
Doth still my table spread ; 

My cup with blessings overflows, 
Thine oil anoints my head. 
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The sure provisions of my God 
Attend me all my days ; 

O may thy house be mine abode, 
And all my work be praise ! 


Batuurst. 


Jesus, if thou my shepherd be 
My soul no want shall know ; 

For in green fields thou leadest me 
Where healing waters flow. 

In paths of righteousness and peace 
Thou causest me to tread ! 

And pourest, with a rich increase, 
Thy blessings on my head. 

Yea, though I pass the gloomy shade 
Of death, I will not fear ; 

Thy staff shall guard me, and thine aid 
My steadfast heart shall cheer. 

Thy love, which makes my cup run o’er, 
And soothes my burdened breast, 

Shall guide me till I reach the shore 
Of everlasting rest. 


Before proceeding to indicate some of the chief sources 
from which alternative versions of the Psalms may be sought, a 
word or two on another matter not altogether irrelevant to the 
question at issue. One of the chief reasons for an endeavour to 
improve the Psalters in use, in this way or otherwise, is to be 
found in the wide-spread employment, in public worship, of 
words of praise not only inferior to the Psalms, but even some- 
times positively objectionable. In a former number of this 
Journal’ some account was given of the hymn-books of the 
Moravian Brethren; and “the profanity, indelicacy, and ab- 
surdity which abound in them”—and which had been first 
brought before the world, forty years before, in Southey’s Life 
of Wesley—are probably in that article sufficiently illustrated. 
For examples of unworthy and offensive devotional poetry, how- 
ever, it is, unhappily, not necessary that we should go back to 
the Moravian hymn-books. In bad taste, in distortions and 
misrepresentations of divine truth, in irreverent familiarity with 
the most sacred topics and the most awful names, nothing can 
well exceed many hymns found in collections which are obtain- 
ing currency amongst ourselves at the present day. These 
collections are very numerous, and large editions of them seem 
to be sold freely. One of those before us is in its “ three 
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hundredth thousand” edition. The price is very small, and 
makes them easily accessible to the poorest, and, therefore, the 
least educated and most impressible of the population. They 
have been introduced largely, often without suspicion, into 
Sunday schools, where they poison the religious sentiments and 
the religious belief of the next generation at the fountain head. 
And they are not only the unsuspected bane of simple persons 
of pious disposition and imperfect knowledge, but the occasion 
of making to others the whole subject of religion a scandal and 
an offence. 

Even the peculiar sin of the Moravian hymns is not alto- 
gether without shocking representation in these popular col- 
lections. Thus a hymn of Dessler’s, entitled “I thirst,” 
forms one of the Rev. Mr. Gall’s Hymns and Spiritual Songs. 
One or two verses will suffice :— 


“ J thirst, thou wounded Lamb of God, 
To wash me in thy cleansing blood, 
0 dwell within thy wounds,—there pain 
Is sweet, and life or death is gain... . 
How blest are they who still abide 
Close sheltered in thy bleeding side,” etc. 


The best protection, of course, from follies and impieties 
such as those to which we have purposely alluded in only the 
most general terms, is to be found in the substitution of a 
healthy literature in this department, as in others, for one 
which is morbid or pestilential. And there is in our language 
no lack of resources from whence to draw songs of praise, 
whether for public or private worship, which shall be found, in 
every way, worthy even of so sublime an exercise as that of 
shewing forth the praise and glory of God. We shall not at 
present say anything of the number of noble Hymns with which 
the English tongue is enriched, and of which so excellent a 
selection is to be found in the work of Sir Roundell Palmer 
already referred to, but shall confine our attention, as before 
proposed, to the Psalter itself. 

It would be impossible to review, however cursorily, all the 
versions of the Psalms of David which are in print. Mr. John 
Holland published, a few years ago, “ Notices, Biographical and 
Literary,” of no fewer than one hundred and fifty “ authors 
who have rendered the whole, or parts, of the Book of Psalms 
into English verse ;” and he has not, by any means, exhausted 
the number. They are men of all ranks and conditions ; but it 
is curious to notice how few names otherwise known to fame for 
poetical genius are to be found in the list. John Milton cer- 
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tainly translated some Psalms into English verse ; and one, at 
least, of these—the first Psalm—with a felicity not unworthy of 
the author of the sonnets “On his Blindness,” and on “ The 
Massacre at Piedmont” (both of them among the noblest of ori- 
ginal hymns) ; and even Robert Burns and Lord Byron versified a 
few ; as did Addison, William Cowper, and others. But these 
names acquire no fresh lustre from their labours in this field ; 
and the most successful translators of the old liturgic hymns 
of the Tabernacle and the Temple have not been drawn from 
the ranks of professed poets. Is it that devotional poetry does 
not require, nor give scope to, the same powers as madrigals 
and canzonets, or even tragedy and ‘the lofty epic;” and that 
moral qualifications are alone needed ; so that the only 


“ Fineness which a hymn or psalm affords, 
Is when the soul unto the lines accords ?” 


We think not. Doubtless the best Psalms and hymns are 
also the most poetical. It is not because the poetical faculty 
is not required nor available, but because it is not of itself 
sufficient, that poets have rarely been successful in what might 
appear the loftiest of all themes for their muse, and that men 
less conspicuous, and even of humbler powers, but more 
devout, have taken that place which the others have thus left 
unoccupied. 

The first version we shall mention as affording some materials 
for enriching our English Psalter, is the “ Old Version,” or that 
of Sternhold and Hopkins. Though not the first collection used 
in England, it dates from a very early period in the history of 
the English Reformation. The nucleus of it was formed, in 
the year 1549, by the publication of thirty-seven of the Psalms, 
“drawen into English metre” by Thomas Sternhold, a Groom 
of the Chamber to Henry VIII. Sternhold died the same year 
that his fragmentary work saw the light; but the other Psalms 
were gradually added—the greater number by John Hopkins, a 
clergyman of Suffolk, who also edited and revised the complete 
collection. It was first printed as a whole, at the end of the 
Book of Common Prayer, in the year 1562. The early editions 
contained a selection of “apt notes to sing them withal,” besides 
metrical versions of such ancient hymns as the Veni Creator, 
(seldom more happily rendered), the Te Deum, the Song of the 
Three Children, the Magnificat, the Benedictus, and Nunc 
Dimitiis. 

It requires some courage, perhaps, to say a single word in 
favour of anything contained in this version of the Psalms, 
which though for a considerable period not only in universal use 
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in England, but also (with some unimportant variations") in the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, has long ceased to be known 
at all, except by means of the abuse and ridicule which for the 
last 200 years it has been the fashion to heap on it. Bishop 
Horsley claims, however, for this Old Version, the merit of 
being “an original translation from the Hebrew text, earlier by 
many years than the prose translation in the Bible; and, of all 
that are in any degree paraphrastic, as all in verse in some 
degree must be, the best and most exact to put into the hands 
of the common people.” ‘The authors,” he adds, “were little 
studious of the harmony of their numbers, or the elegance of 
their diction; but they were solicitous to give the full and 
precise sense of the sacred text, according to the best of their 
judgment, and their judgment, with the exception of some few 
passages, was very good.’”* This, in its way, is high praise from 
such an authority as Horsley. Even as regards harmony and 
elegance, where these are wanting (as they often are), their place 
is not uncommonly more than supplied by a rugged force and 
spirit in the versification, which as a variety at least, is far from 
displeasing. Warton speaks as if the only lines in the Old 
Version rising above what he considers its prevailing poverty 
and meanness of style, are in the often quoted verses of 
Psalm xviii. :— 
“The Lord descended from above 
And bowed the heavens high ; 
And underneath his feet he cast 
The darkness of the sky. 
On cherubs and on cherubims 
Full royally he rode, 
And on the wings of all the winds 
Came flying all abroad.” 


These are certainly noble lines, well worthy of the high com- 
mendation of Dryden. But the old words of the Hundredth 
Psalm, beginning, “ All people that on earth do dwell,” etc., 
and which are reproduced to this day in so many modern col- 
lections, first appeared in Sternhold and Hopkins, having been 





h See Livingstone’s Preliminary Dissertations, prefixed to his interesting 
edition of The Scottish Psalter of 1635; and The Works of John Knox, edited by 
David Laing, vol. vi., p. 283. In some early Edinburgh editions of the Old 
Version, the Psalms were printed in the Scottish dialect. 

i Translation of the Psalms, 2nd edit., vol. i., p. 11. Warton (History of 
English Poetry, vol. iii., p. 456,) ignorantly asserts that the translation of 
Sternhold and Hopkins was probably “ altogether made from the Vulgate text, 
either in Latin or English,” and talks (p. 460) of “the entire contexture of the 
prose version being literally transferred, unbroken and without transposition, 
allowing for the small deviations necessarily occasioned by the metre and 
rhyme.” 
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written by William Kethe. In like manner the long version of 
Psalm exlv., “O Lord, thou art my God and King,” and which 
is still used in some churches, was originally published in the 
Scotch edition of the same much-decried version. Very many 
of Sternhold and Hopkins’ renderings have indeed been largely 
taken advantage of by more recent translators. 

Some very beautiful translations of particular Psalms may 
be found in the Psalm-book ascribed to King James the First, 
but the greater portion of which was certainly composed by Sir 
William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling. The following 
is a specimen of this version, which James had expected to 
impose on the churches of England and Scotland: a purpose 
formed some years before the more successful attempt to intro- 
duce a new prose translation of the Holy Scriptures :— 


PSALM LXIII. 


“O God, thou art my God, and shalt 

Be early sought by me; 

My soul doth thirst, my flesh doth long 
In dry parch’d lands for thee. 

The greatness of thy mighty power, 
And glory so to see 

As in thy sanctuary, erst 
Thou hast been seen by me. 


Because thy loving kindness, Lord, 
Than life is far more worth, 

My lips shall always be employed 
To sound thy praises forth. 

Thus I will bless thee evermore 
While as I life enjoy, 

In thy most holy name, and will 
Lift up my hands with joy,” ete. 


The version of the book of Psalms, now, and for the last two 
hundred years in almost universal use in Scotland, both in the 
Established and in Dissenting Presbyterian Churches, deserves 
special notice. It was one of the results of the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster. Besides preparing a Confession of 
Faith, a Form of Church Government, and a Directory of Public 
Worship, for the projected United Church of England and Scot- 
land, that remarkable’ convocation also devoted itself to the 
composition of a new version of the Psalms, adopting as its 
basis a translation of which Mr. Francis Rous, a member of 
Parliament, and one of the lay-assessors in the Assembly, was 
the author. Out of this undertaking grew ultimately the Col- 
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lection, which, though far from faultless, is perhaps upon the 
whole the best we as yet have. 

It ought to be good considering the time and pains which 
were expended in perfecting it. How much anxiety was felt 
in the Assembly of Divines that the task should be accom- 
plished in a manner befitting its importance, appears very clearly 
from the letters and journals of Dr. Lightfoot and Principal 
Baillie. The choice of a new Psalter was for many reasons 
anything but a matter to be decided perfunctorily in the West- 
minster Assembly. The various parties represented in it differed 
even as to the lawfulness of the use of metrical Psalms. And 
not less discordance of opinion prevailed as to the question 
whether Rous’s version, or that of Mr. William Barton, which 
had also been referred to them by the Commons, should be pre- 
ferred, as the basis of a national Psalm-book. Accordingly it 
was not until after much deliberation, and repeated revisals of 
successive editions, prepared by the author in conformity with 
the suggestions of the divines, that the Psalms of Rous obtained 
their imprimatur. A second and even more protracted and 
elaborate revision awaited the version when sent down for 
approval to the representatives of the Church of Scotland’ And 
in this revision, it is worth noticing, the Committee which super- 
intended the arrangements had authority to make use not only 
of the labours of Rous and the Westminster Divines, but of 
other translators, “that what they found better in any of these 
might be chosen :” a power of which they largely availed them- 
selves. Barton, in the preface to the later editions of his own 
Psalms, asserts that they had been greatly indebted to him. 
They have, in fact, derived sometimes whole Psalms, sometimes 
appropriated single verses, or even single expressions, from all 
the best sources within their reach. And the collection, colla- 
tion, and revision of these materials for the eclectic version 
eventually agreed to, required in Scotland alone a period of not 
less than between two and three years for its completion. 

The result is what might have been expected,—not a version 
remarkable for the graces of poetry, but scrupulously faithful to 
the original text, and free from offence (if not always to refined 
taste) at least to devotional feeling. It is not necessary to 
multiply specimens of a Psalter so generally known. A single 
illustration may, however, be given from this version of what 
we consider the greatest merit of any translation of the Psalms, 
whether into prose or verse,—namely, its fidelity, or the close- 
ness with which it renders the original Hebrew. Milton esti- 








J See a full account of the proceedings in an interesting Appendix to the 
third volume of Mr. David Laing’s edition of Baillie’s Letters. 
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mated this virtue so highly, that in his own Psalms he has 
distinguished by the use of italics (as is done in the English 
Bible) those words in the version which are not in the original. 
The following is Psalm xcviii. of the Scottish Psalter, printed for 
the sake of comparison, in parallel columns with the authorized 
prose version :— 


PSALM XCVIII. 





1. O sing unto the Lord a new song, 
for he hath done marvellous things: 
his right hand and his holy arm hath 
gotten him the victory. 


2. The Lord God hath made known 
his salvation: his righteousness hath 
he openly shewed in the sight of the 
heathen. 


3. He hath remembered his mercy 
and his truth towards the house of 
Israel: all the ends of the earth have 
seen the salvation of our God. 


4, Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all the earth: make a loud noise, 
and rejoice, and sing praise. 


5. Sing to the Lord with the harp; 
with the harp and the voice of a psalm. 
6. With trumpets and sound of cornet, 
make a joyful noise before the Lord 
the King. 


7. Let the sea roar and the fulness 
thereof, the world, and they that dwell 
therein. 8. Let the floods clap their 
hands: let the hills be joyful together 


8. Before the Lord : for he cometh to 
judge the earth: with righteousness 
shall he judge the world, and the 
people with equity. 


1. O sing a new song to the Lord, 
For wonders he hath done: 
His right hand and his holy arm 
Him victory hath won. 


2. The Lord God his salvation 
Hath caused to be known: 
His justice in the heathen’s sight 
He openly hath shewn. 


3. He mindful of his grace and truth 
To Israel’s house hath been, 
And the salvation of our God 
All ends of the earth have seen. 


4. Let all the earth unto the Lord 
Send forth a joyful noise ; 
Lift up your voice aloud to him, 
Sing praises and rejoice. 


5. With harp, with harp, and voice of 
Unto Jehovah sing. psalms, 

6. With trumpets, cornets, gladly sound 
Before the Lord the King. 


7. Let seas and all their fulness roar, 
The world and dwellers there ; 

8. Let floods clap hands, and let the hills 
Together joy declare, 


9. Before the Lord : because he comes, 
To judge the world comes he, 

He'll judge the world with righteous- 

His folk with equity. [ness, 


With regard to the two versions just noticed as having com- 








peted in the Westminster Assembly for the honour of forming 
the basis of the National Psalm-book contemplated by that body, 
we are not acquainted with Rous, though copies of the original 
work are, we believe, in existence. Barton’s Psalms, which 
passed through several editions, and were used and highly ap- 
proved by some of the most eminent Nonconformist ministers 
in England during the latter half of the seventeenth century,‘ 





* Such men as John Owen, Thomas Manton, and Edmund Calamy signed 
a recommendation of Barton’s Psalms, as “coming nearest to the original 
of any they had seen, and running with such a fluent sweetness as to be 
worthy of recommendation to all Christian congregations.’ They continued to 
be reprinted till the year 1705, the date of the latest edition. The first appeared 
in 1644. 
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are better known. In fact, besides his complete version of the 
Psalms, Barton has supplied in what he calls his Two Centuries 
of Psalm Hymns, and in others of his Select Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, amounting to at least six hundred, so many alternative 
renderings of individual Psalms, that he may be said to be the 
author of not one but several translations. Many of them are 
the mere sweepings of the author’s study—rough drafts after- 
wards set aside for the results of further labour. Even the most 
finished of Barton’s Psalms are liable to the charge of haste and 
carelessness. He would doubtless have done better had he written 
less. Then it is often doubtful how far his versions are his own. 
Like almost all versifiers of the Psalms, and almost all writers 
of hymns, Barton seems not to hesitate to avail himself of the 
labours of previous writers to an extent which in any other kind 
of literature would be deemed piratical. He complains that he 
was robbed in like manner himself; and there is certainly re- 
markable similarity between some of his Psalms and others of 
the same age : but it is difficult to decide which had the priority. 
We should, however, upon the whole, recommend recourse to 
the voluminous labours of William Barton, with the confidence 
that alternative versions well worthy of preservation will be thus 
obtained. One of his renderings of Psalm c. may be given as 
an example of his style : 


“ Make joyful noise to God, O all ye lands ! 
Observe the Lord with gladness and delight ; 
With cheerful singing come before his sight. 

Know that the Lord is God, who all commands, 
’Tis he that made us, and not our own hands, 


His people and his pasture sheep are we ; 

Enter his gates, your gratitude proclaim. 

Come to his courts with praise and bless his name, 
For God is good: his mercies constant be ; 
His truth endures unto eternity.” 


It may seem unnecessary to mention here the Psalms of 
Dr. Isaac Watts, which are so extensively used by English Dis- 
senters to this day. Beyond, however, the pale of those churches 
in which they are actually employed in public worship, we believe 
this often beautiful version to be much less known than it 
deserves. The translation certainly is professedly made on a 
principle which, in our opinion, cannot be defended. The title 
indicates sufficiently the nature of that principle,—The Psalms 
of David imitated in the language of the New Testament, and 
applied to the Christian state and worship; and the plan which 
Dr. Watts laid down for himself is thus explained in the 
preface :— 
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“ My own design is this, to accommodate the Book of Psalms 
to Christian worship ; and in order to do this, it is necessary to 
divest David and Asaph, etc., of every other character but that 
of a psalmist and a saint, and to make them always speak the 
common sense and language of a Christian.” 

An extreme instance, and one which shews the danger of all 
such liberties with the original text, is found in the following 
“accommodation,” still printed in the copies of Watts’s Psalms 
for use at the present day :— 


PSALM LXXV. 
Applied to the glorious Revolution by King William, or the happy 
Accession of King George to the throne. 


“To thee, most holy and most high, 


To thee we bring our thankful praise. 
LER Te * * * ’ 
Britain was doomed to be a slave, 


Her frame dissolved: her fears were great: 
When God a new supporter gave 

To bear the pillars of the state. 

He from thy hand received his crown, 
And sware to rule by wholesome laws ; 
His foot shall tread th’ oppressor down, 
‘His arm defend the righteous cause. 
Let haughty sinners sink their pride, 
Nor lift so high their scornful head ; 
But lay their foolish thoughts aside, 
And own the king that God hath made.” 

No one can read this without seeing the risk of all such 
“accommodations,” if the object be to make the Psalms more 
generally applicable to Christian worship. Besides, on principle, 
to deprive the Psalms of David of their figurative language, and 
of their allusions to names and things which are no longer 
Jewish, but have become the common heritage of all the faithful, 
would, of course, have the effect, not of making them more 
Christian, but only less significant—less rich in meaning and 
spiritual life. Mr. Keble notices a further objection to schemes 
like this of Watts. “By trying,’ he says, “to bring out 
the spiritual meaning, we do to a certain extent limit it .... It 
cannot be right,” he continues, “to translate a passage which 
for aught we know may be capable of a double interpretation, 
so as to confine it to the single one; and yet this is what we 
should be often doing, were we to express more fully the pro- 


phetical allusions to our Lord, under the notion of spiritualizing 
them.” 





' Keble’s Psalms, preface, p. xi. 
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Happily Watts did not carry out at all consistently his own 
vicious principle, and with such slight alterations as Charles 
Wesley made on the Hundreth Psalm of this version—trans- 
forming it into one of the most exquisite songs of praise in the 
English tongue"—very many of the objectionable peculiarities, 
which mar the beauty and usefulness of individual Psalms, may 
be removed without difficulty. Dr. Doddridge, in the dedication 
to Dr. Watts of his Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
says :—“TI congratulate you, that by your sacred poetry, espe- 
cially by your Psalms and your hymns, you are leading the 
worship, and, I trust, also animating the devotion of myriads, 
in our public assemblies, every Sabbath, and in our families or 
closets every day;....an unparalleled favour by which God 
hath pleased to distinguish you, I may boldly say it, beyond any 
of his servants now upon earth.”  Itis the strongest testimony to 
the excellence of Dr. Watts’s Psalms as well as his Hymns, that 
in spite of occasional defects of a very damaging kind, they have 
continued to the present time to be so extensively used. We 
should like to see many of them even more generally employed 
in “ leading the worship ” and “ animating the devotions” of all 
denominations of Christians. 

A single sentence or two must suffice to indicate the best 
of those other collections from which contributions might be 
obtained to a comprehensive Psalter: with our rapidly dimi- 
nishing space, it would be hopeless to attempt naming the authors 
of good renderings of individual Psalms. “The most poetical 
version in the English language,” according to Montgomery, is 
the “ Paraphrase upon the Psalmes of David” of George Sandys, 
first published in 1636; a Paraphrase which was the solace of 
Charles the First (to whom it is dedicated) in prison, and is 








™ Psalm c. ( Watts altered by C. Wesley). 


’ a Jehovah’s awful throne 
e nations bow] with sacred joy ; 
Know that the Lord is God alone, 
He can create, and He destroy. 
His sovereign power, without our aid, 
Made us of clay and form’d us men; 
And when like wandering sheep we strayed, 
He brought us to His fold again. 
We'll crowd thy gates with thankful songs, 
High as the heavens our voices raise ; 
And earth with her ten thousand tongues, 
Shall fill thy courts with sounding praise ! 
Wide as the world is thy command, 
Vast as eternity thy love ; 
Firm as a rock thy truth must stand, 
When rolling years shall cease to move.” 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. X., NO. XIX. c 
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called “excellent and elegant” by Richard Baxter, whose only 
regret was that Sandys had not “turned the Psalms into metre 
fitted to the usual tunes.” One of Sandys’ friends (Lord 
Falkland), whose laudatory verses are prefixed to the “ Para- 
phrase,” goes so far as to say to him :— 


“ Blest David might almost desire 
To heare his harp thus echo’d by thy lyre.” 


His twenty-third Psalm has been already given; but we must 
find room for a more favourable example in his version of 


PSALM LXV. 


Due honours, Lord, on thee attend, 
Where Zion’s sacred towers ascend : 
There thy devoted Israelites 

Shall pay their vows, with solemn rites. 
To thee shall all mankind repair : 

Since thou vouchsafst to hear our prayer. 
Our sins thy mercies expiate 

When burdened with their loathéd weight. 
Thrice happy he, of whom thou mak’st 
Thy choice, and to thy service tak’st ; 
That may within thy courts reside ; 

There with thy goodness satisfied ; 

And taste of that sincere delight 

Which never cloys the appetite. 

From thee, O God, our safety springs ; 
Thy judgment threatens dreadful things . . . 
Great is thy power; propt by thy hand 
Cloud-touching mountains steadfast stand. 
Thou with thy sceptre dost appease 

The roaring of the high wrought seas, 
And the tumultuous jars 

Of people breathing blood and wars ! 
Who dwell upon the earth’s confines, 
They tremble at thy fearful signs. 

Where first the sun his beam displays, 
And where he sets his golden rays, 

They triumph in the fruits of peace: 
Inriched by the earth’s increase. 

He rain upon her bosom pours ; 

His swelling clouds abound with showers : 
And so prepares the lusty soil 

To recompense the reaper’s toil ; 

Mellows the glebe with fat’ning juice, 
Whose furrows hopeful blades produce ; 
With plenty crowns the smiling years, 
Shed from the influence of the spheres ; 
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The desert with sweet clover fills 
And richly shades the joyful hills : 
Herbs cover all the higher plain : 

The ranker valleys clothed with grain. 
There in abundance solacing, 
Without a tongue thy praises sing.” 


Sir Philip Sydney and his sister, the Countess of Pembroke, 
were joint authors of another complete version which long 
existed only in manuscript (it was first printed in 1823). A 
specimen is given in one of Addison’s Spectators. The “ Para- 
phrase upon the Psalms of David” of Samuel Woodford, D.D. 
(1667)—a versifier of the school of Cowley—had in view as its 
professed object to rescue David from the hands of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, or as one of his panegyrists says, in a preliminary 
*Pindariqu’ Ode” to the author— 


“ Long in disguise the Royal Prophet lay : 


* * * + * * * 


He seemed as if at Gath he still had been 
As once before proud Achish he appear’d, 

His face besmear’d 

And spittle on his beard, 
A laughing stock to th’ insulting Philistin : 
Drest in their Rimes he look’t as he were mad; 
In tissue you and Tyrian purple have him clad!” 


Woodford’s “ Paraphrase ” is not without merit, but is very 
far from being equal to that of Sandys. Of the more modern 
translations of the whole Book of Psalms we shall only mention 
three, among which the first place, we think, is due to that of 
Mr. Keble. It is remarkable both for vigour and for fidelity— 
the last-named quality being chiefly aimed at by the author. 
That Keble’s Psalms have the same freedom and grace as the 
verses in his Christian Year cannot be asserted ;" they sometimes 
suffer in simplicity, and even in clearness, from too elaborate an 
effort after condensation. They are, however, as we have already 
said, a remarkable testimony to the trans/ateableness of the 





" Occasionally, however, as in the following rendering of Psalm xlii., the 
Psalms bear striking family resemblances to the Christian Year :— 


“ As hart pants high for gushing rills, 
So pants my soul, O God, to thee: 
Deep eager thirst my bosom fills 
With God, the living God, to be. 
When shall I dare again draw near ? 
When in the Almighty’s sight appear? 
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Hebrew Psalms into English verse without serious loss either of 
meaning or of force. The Rev. H. J. Lyte’s Psalms are very 
different, as being more remarkable for the devotional spirit 
which breathes in them, and their elegance and felicity of ex- 
pression, than for their closeness to the Hebrew. Indeed, they 
are avowedly paraphrases. An admirable version of the Psalms 
was published anonymously by Bagster, six or eight years ago, 
“accentuated for chanting,” being “an attempt to preserve as 
far as possible the leading characteristics of the original in the 
language of the English Bible.” This work is evidently the 
result of a happy combination of qualities for such an under- 
taking, and not less worthy of recognition as an elaborate and 
successful attempt to improve the translation, than on the ground 
of its poetical merits. 

While advocating more use than has hitherto been made of 
existing versions of the Psalms in our collections for public 
worship, and asserting, as we desire to do, that by the intro- 
duction of a greater number of the different renderings of 
individual Psalms which are already extant, much every way 
excellent devotional poetry, which now is standing in the market- 
place idle, might be made serviceable in the Master’s vineyard, 
let us, in conclusion, express a hope, that the ranks of those who 
have always as yet from time to time been raised up to lead the 
voices of the Church in singing the praises of God, may continue 
to be not less worthily filled than heretofore. There can be no 
nobler or more enviable employment for the highest powers, than 
that of dedicating them to the celebration of the glory of God— 
whether in original songs of praise, or in worthy reproductions 
of the songs of inspiration. James Montgomery said he would 
“rather be the anonymous author of a few hymns which should 





Tears are my bread both night and day, 
Long weary days and nights of care, 
While hourly to my soul they say, 
Where now thy God? thy Champion, where ? 
Thus count I mournful thoughts apart, 
Thus on myself I pour my heart... . 
Therefore to thee I musing turn 
From where I roam on Jordan’s shore, 
And from mine own low hill discern 
The brightening ridge of Hermon hoar. 


Deep calls on wakening deep, at sound 
Of thy dark watery pillars: all 

Thy wild sea waves are gathering round, 
Thy breakers o’er me burst and fall. 

Yet wherefore droop, my heart, and why 
So restless o’er me moan and fret ? 

Trust God :—the Enlightener of mine eye, 
Mine own true God, and praise him yet.” 
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become an imperishable inheritance to the people of God, than 
bequeath another epic poem to the world, which should rank 
his name with Homer, Virgil, and our greater Milton.” And 
there is abundant room for further labour at once in preparing 
“ New honours for God’s name, 
And songs before unknown,” 


and in preserving, and rendering more worthily into our own 
language, the old yet never obsolete songs of Zion. 


Roxburgh, Aug. 1866. Wii Lez. 








Carmel.—Beautiful Carmel! No one who has spent three or four months 
in traversing the rugged and arid tracks which characterize Syrian travel can fail 
to be struck with the wonderful fertility and beauty of the park-like ground to 
which you ascend after leaving the marshy swamps of the Kishon, on the road 
from Nazareth to “ Mohrakah,” the undoubted site of the sacrifice of Elias. 
The so-called “ Forest” of Carmel scarcely deserves its name in the English 
sense, but is more like a glade in our forest scenery, reminding one also of the 
Tyrol; with dwarf oak, bay, carouba, arbutus, and a multitude of flowering and 
aromatic shrubs ; the sweet-scented olive, with its pale-yellow clusters ; the mastic, 
with its pendent white bell-shaped blossoms, and the delicate purple acacia ; while 
cistus, white and lilac, in full flower, colour the ground for miles. All the similes 
of the Book of Canticles find their natural explanation here :— My head is like 
Carmel ;” ‘* How beautiful art thou, and how comely!” Scrambling through 
this thicket of shrubs, our travellers arrived at last at a magnificent amphitheatre, 
in the centre of which was a fountain, and by its side a beautiful Turkey oak, 
under the shade of which they agreed to rest during the burning heat of noon- 
day. The hewn stones at their feet marked the site of the altar which Elias 
rebuilt: from this very fountain must the water have been drawn which filled 
the trench before the sacrifice was offered—that sacrifice which, in its accomplish- 
ment, was to vindicate the majesty of God in the sight of His chosen people. 
Here again, after the atonement had been made by the death of the idolattous 
priests by the river Kishon, the welcome rain was obtained in answer to the 
prophet’s prayer. The view on all sides is grand in the extreme, embracing the 
whole of Central Palestine, with the plain of Esdraelon, and Tabor, and the 
“Cities of the Plain,’ Nain and Shunem, Megiddo and Jezreel. From the 
place of sacrifice the path leads through the native village of Espya to a high 
ridge covered with flowers and aromatic shrubs; and thence a ride of seven or 
eight hours through lovely scenery brings you to the Convent of Mount Carmel, 
built on a promontory overlooking the sea, with the little town of Caiffa nestling 
at its feet. Our travellers, although with a Carmelite Friar for their guide, 
missed the right track, and found themselves, at ten o’clock at night, in a deep 
ravine, from whence apparently there was no exit except by the road through 
which they had come. But a Bedouin shepherd took pity on their exhausted 
condition, and shewed them a path which led them at last to the convent gates, 
after more than twelve hours in the saddle. There the usual hospitable welcome 
awaited them, though no longer from their much-loved Franciscan Fathers. 
Carmel is the head-quarters of the Discaleed Carmelites, who received the rules 
of their Order from Albert, the holy Patriarch of Jerusalem, in the year 1205. 
The convent is a very spacious building, with a fine domed chapel; and the whole 
was built from the alms collected by a single monk, who visited Europe for that 
purpose. 
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HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 


Dr. Gustave Parruey, of Berlin, published, some years ago, 
a new edition of the celebrated IIouudvdpns, which occupies 
so prominent a place amongst the remains of what is called 
Hermetic Philosophy; in his preface, he announces his inten- 
tion of collecting and issuing, in like manner, the other fragments 
preserved by Lactantius, Stobzeus, and various classical authors. 
Without, however, waiting for the appearance of this promised 
sequel, we shall endeavour now to bring before our readers all 
the reliable facts which we know respecting the writings ascribed 
to Hermes Trismegistus; and we shall attempt to determine 
the place these writings hold in the history of philosophy, 
availing ourselves occasionally of M. Ménard’s excellent article 
on the subject.* 

When the revival of literature throughout Europe, during 
the sixteenth century, opened up to enthusiastic students the 
rich stores of ancient thought, medieval society was falling into 
decay, and the spirit of inquiry had begun to undermine the 
authority of the Church. Amidst the universal impatience of 
restraint and thirsting after fresh sources of knowledge which 
everywhere prevailed, some injudicious worshippers of the past 
went so far as to wish to substitute a kind of modified Neo- 
Platonism in the place of Christianity, whilst others did their 
best to shew that the Gospel had almost been anticipated by 
Plato and by the less intelligible adepts of the Alexandrine 
school of metaphysics. It was no mark, they thought, of 
undervaluing the Holy Scriptures of the New Testament, to 
maintain that the teaching they upheld was, to a certain extent, 
embodied in the best works of ancient times: and instead of 
deriving from such a fact an argument against the Divine 
origin of Christianity, could we not, on the contrary, strengthen 
the authority of our religion by proving it to have been fore- 
seen, understood, and even maintained, as far back as the 
days of Moses? Under the influence of such ideas, it is not 
astonishing that the ITowuavdpys, and the other Hermetic 
treatises, should have obtained, as soon as they were known, 
the greatest reputation. “ Quocirca, Christiane lector,” says 
Franciscus Flussas, in the preface to his edition, “ quoquo se 
vertat Termaximi illius status aut conditionis negotium, iis que 
de ipsius dicuntur tempore, disciplinam ab ipso traditam ante- 





* See Revue des deux Mondes, April 15, 1866. 
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pone, ac Mercurium suscipe, non modo tanquam philosophum 
prophetam, verum et philosophum evangeliste nomen pro- 
meritum. Hic namque gratiam precipuis effectibus nunciatis 
homini propalavit, et hujus salutem, a Dei filio uno homine re- 
generandis hominibus dato, pendere primus aperuit.” Marsilius 
Ficinus gives his testimony in the following manner: “ Scripsit 
autem Mercurius libros ad divinarum rerum cognitionem per- 
tinentes quam plurimos, in quibus quam arcana mysteria, quam 
stupenda pandunutur oracula, nec ut philosophus tantum, sed ut 
propheta seepenumero loquitur, canitque futura. Hic ruinam 
previdit prisce religionis, hic ortum nove fidei, hic adventum 
Christi, hic futurum judicium, resurrectionem seculi, beatorum 
gloriam, supplicia peccatorum.””? 

All the savants of the Renaissance period agreed in repre- 
senting the Hermetic books as monuments of the old Egyptian 
theology. Hermes was considered to be a kind of inspired 
philosopher anterior in date to Moses; his writings were 
deemed the original source of the Orphic initiations, and of 
the metaphysical teaching both of Pythagoras and of Plato. 
“ Primus igitur theologiz appellatus est auctor,” says Marsilius 
Ficinus, “eum secutus Orpheus, secundas antique theologiz 
partes obtinuit. Orphei sacris initiatus est Aglaophemus; 
Aglaophemo successit in theologia Pythagoras, quam Philolaus 
sectatus est, divini Platonis nostri preceptor. Itaque una 
priscee, theologiz ubique sibi consona secta, ex theologis sex 
miro quodam ordine conflata est, exordia sumens a Mercurio, 
a divo Platone penitus absoluta.”*’ To an opinion which had 
no real foundation, but which was merely the result of pre- 
conceived fancies, many objections were, however, raised in 
course of time; and improved criticism discovered that the 
TIouwavdpns could not really represent the theological views of 
ancient Egypt. Commentators, descending rapidly down the 
scale of chronology, classed it amongst the latest manifestations 
of the decaying philosophy of Greece; Casaubon ascribed the 
Hermetic books to a Jew or even to a Christian ;? Jablonski 
thought they were the work of a Gnostic ;* finally in our own 
day, Creuzer and his French translator, M. Guigniaut, have 
adopted the opinion that, although the ideas developed in the 
various treatises fathered upon Hermes are mainly Alexandrine, 
yet they likewise preserve some traces of the religious doc- 
trines of the people amongst whom they were thought to have 
originated./ 





& Argumentum in Merc. Trismegistum, edit. Genev. 1507. 
¢ Ubi supra. 4 Fyrercitat. in Baron., ex. i., diat. 10. 


© Panth. Agypt., vol. ii., pp. 156 sqq. JS Relig. de V Antiquité. 
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As a general conclusion to this introductory part of our 
subject we may say, that the books bearing the name of 
Hermes Trismegistus are, in our opinion, decidedly the product 
of heathen thought, but of heathen thought already expiring 
before the influence of Christianity. They are a kind of con- 
necting link between the past and the present; when we read 
them, we fancy we see the religion of the old world endeavour- 
ing to hold its ground by a compromise with the new faith; 
originator and guardian of a wonderful system of civilization, 
it will not acknowledge that its day is gone, its authority past, 
and it fancies that a few judicious excisions and alterations will 
- confirm its enjoyment of a prestige which has dwindled away 
into nothing. 

Three different lines of thought run through the ITouwavépns 
and the other books of kindred origin; Greeks, Egyptians, and 
Jews have each contributed a share to their preparation, and, in 
order to understand well this extraordinary mélange, we must 
try and enter a little into the spirit which animated the intel- 
lectual population of Alexandria—that great centre of learning 
at the time of the first appearance of Christianity. The Hel- 
lenic race prevailed, if not numerically, at least by virtue of its 
superior mental culture, and accordingly it imposed upon its 
neighbours its idiom, whilst respecting their usages and their 
traditions. The Polytheism of Greece was elastic enough to 
include the deities of other nations, and Olympus opened its 
gates to the strange gods of Egypt, satisfied with altering a 
little their names, and making them more harmonious. We 
may further remark, that such a concession was not really a 
very serious matter; the Greeks acknowledged themselves, with- 
out any hesitation, to be descended from Egyptian colonists, 
and the Egyptians in their turn, proud of the connection with 
a people whose glorious history had shed such undying lustre, 
welcomed the descendants of Themistocles and Solon, not as 
strangers, but as relatives who were now returned to the 
mother-country. 

The Jews, on the other hand, found Egypt an equally com- 
modious abode, but for totally different reasons. Driven away 
frem their country, they had left behind them at Jerusalem 
those ideas of supremacy which were the essential feature of 
their national character whilst settled in the Holy Land; at 
Alexandria, their position was that of strangers; all they 
claimed was hospitality; they lived peaccably with their 
neighbours, applied themselves to the study of Greck philo- 
sophy, and did not allow their political isolation to deprive 
them of the pleasures of intellectual culture. Plato was the 
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thinker towards whom the Alexandrine Jews felt especially 
drawn, and the saying is well known, “ Vel Plato philonizat, 
vel Philo platonizat.” Philo, imagining no doubt that Greece 
had always been what it was in his time, says that Greek 
traders came to the Court of Pharaoh for the purpose of 
educating Moses. In most cases, however, patriotism was 
stronger than gratitude, and instead of acknowledging their 
debt to Greek philosophy, they maintained that Hellenic 
wisdom had borrowed its principles from the Bible. Until 
the Christian period, it does not appear as if that assertion had 
been noticed by the Greeks. Numenius of Apamea is reported, 
indeed, to havo called Plato “an Attic Moses,”’’ but what con- 
clusions are we justified in drawing from one isolated sentence 
taken from a work now lost? The utmost we could say is, that 
Numenius was evidently acquainted with Moses only through 
Philo’s allegories, for it is difficult to suppose any critic finding 
a theory of ideas in the Book of Genesis. The hypothesis of 
Greek philosophers borrowing from the Bible, is quite as 
plausible as that of the Greek instructors of Moses. If Plato 
had appropriated portions out of the Hebrew Scriptures, he 
would have certainly preserved traces of his study in some 
of his dialogues. Generally speaking, the Greeks, far from 
repudiating their intellectual debts, are rather disposed to 
exaggerate their importance. Besides, it is universally ac- 
knowledged that, before the age of Alexander, they did not 
even know the name of the chosen people of God. At a later 
period, under the Roman empire, when the Jews were already 
dispersed throughout the west of Europe, Justinus, relating 
their history on the authority of Trogus Pompeius, ascribes 
their origin to a certain Damascus, whose successors, according 
to him, are Azelus, Adorés, Abraham, and Israel.“ What he 
says of Joseph is nearly in accordance with the Bible ;' but he 
represents Moses as a son of Joseph,’ and as the chief of a 
colony of lepers driven out of Egypt.* Aruas, he adds, son 
of Moses, was likewise his successor; the Jews were always 








& Tl ydp éort MAdrwv, } Mwoijs arrixi(wy, Clem. Alexand. Strom. i., cf. also 
Suidas, and Porphyr., De Antro Nymph. ¢. 10. 

4 Judxis origo Damascena, Syriw nobilissima civitas .... Nomen urbia 
Damasco rege inditum; in cujus honorem Syrii sepulchrum Arathis uxoris ejus 
pro templo coluere. . . . Post Damascum Azelus, mox Adores, et Israhel reges 
fuere. Lib. xxxvi., cap. 2. 

i Td., ibid. 

J Filius ejus Moyses fuit, quem preeter paterne scientie hereditatem etiam 
forme pulchritudo commendabat. 

* Sed Agyptii, cum scabiem et vitiliginem paterentur, responso moniti, eum 
cum egris, ne pestis ad plures serperet, terminis Zgypti pellunt. Dux igitur 
exulum factus, sacra Agyptiorum furto abstulit. 
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governed by the priests ;’ and Xerxes was the first who subdued 
their country." Trogus Pompeius may have consulted some 
Egyptian or Phenician tradition, but he had certainly not read 
the Old Testament, although in his time such a study would 
have been comparatively easy. 

The religion of the Jews was not better known than their 
history. People had heard that they were governed by a 
national God; but that God, who was he? Dedita sacris 
incerti Judea Dei. Plutarch inclines to identify him with 
Dionysos, who was the same as Adonis; he argues from a 
supposed similarity between the Jewish ceremonies and the 
Bacchanalian orgies, and from certain Hebrew words the ex- 
planation of which he believes he has found in the Dionysiac 
worship. As for the horror with which the Jews consider pork, 
nothing is more easily explained ; it can be traced to the death 
of Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar. Instead of accumu- 
lating so much nonsense, would it not have been far better 
if Plutarch had inquired in the proper quarter, and got some 
intelligent Jew to explain to him thoroughly the character of 
his religion, the distinctive features of his theocracy, and the 
scheme of his laws, political and social ? 

The Egyptians were no doubt better known than the Jews, 
and yet all the Greek authors who write about the Egyptian 
religion give to it an Hellenic physiognomy, varying according 
to the time in which each has lived, and the school of thinkers 
to which he belongs. The most ancient Greek author who has 
written about Egypt, is Herodotus. He finds there a system 
of Polytheism similar to that of Greece—a hierarchy of eight 
primitive and twelve subordinate gods,” something analogous 
to Hesiod’s theogany.? On the other hand, each city has, 
according to him, its local religion; the worship of Osiris and 
of Isis is alone common to the whole of the country, and 
has many features in common with the Eleusinian mysteries.” 
However, Herodotus is struck by a singularity which the 
religion of the Egyptians possesses exclusively—the worship 





? Post Moysen etiam filius ejus Aruas, sacerdos sacris Agyptiis, mox rex . 


creatur; semperque exinde hic mos apud Judwos fuit, ut eosdem, reges et 
sacerdotes, haberent; quorum justitia religione permixta, incredibile quantum 
convaluere. 

m Primum Xerxes, rex Persarum, Judxos domuit. Jbid., cap. 3. 

" See chapter 3 of the Appendix to Herodotus, book ii. (by Sir G. Wilkinson); 
Rawlinson, vol. ii., pp. 305—321. 

° Euterpe, 144—146. See the notes in Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 

P @eods yap 5) od Tovs ad Tods dmavres Suolws Aiybwrio: o€Bovta, mAhv “lowds TE 
kal Oalpios, rov 3) Ardvuoy eivar A€youot. Tovrous dé dpolws dxdytes céBovrat.— 
Euterpe, 11, 42. See the note 123 in Blakesley’s Herodotus, 
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paid to animals ;? but he does not stop to inquire into the 
reason of that symbolism, so different from that of the Greeks. 
He also remarks that, contrarily to the habits of Greece, the 
Egyptians pay no adoration to heroes.” As for Diodorus 
Siculus, he takes quite an opposite view, and he considers the 
Egyptian gods as ancient kings who have been deified.’ It is 
true that there are also eternal gods—the sun, the moon, the 
elements—but Diodorus takes little notice of them ; ‘ the pseudo- 
historical system of Evhemerus prevailed in Greece during his 
time, and he applies it to Egypt." Then comes Plutarch, to 
whom is ascribed the treatise De Iside et Osiride, the most 
curious document which the Greeks have left us on the religion 
of the Egyptians; and yet he also dresses up that religion in a 
Greek costume; only, since Diodorus, the fashions have changed ; 
it is no longer Evhemerism but demonology which enjoys the 
vogue. Plutarch, who belongs to the school of Plato, sees in 
the Egyptian deities demons, and not divinized men. Then, 
when he wants to explain the names of the gods, side by side 
with a few Egyptian etymologies, he gives others derived from 
the Greek, and which he seems to prefer. His treatise is ad- 
dressed to an Egyptian princess, but instead of asking her for 
details, he proposes his own conjectures. 

As for Porphyry, he is satisfied with putting questions; he 
raises doubts on various metaphysical problems which interest 
him, and he asks the priest Anebo what the Egyptians think 
of them. He is particularly puzzled by the statement of the 
philosopher Cheremon, to the effect that the Egyptians were 
acquainted only with visible gods, that is to say, with the 
constellations and the elements. Had they no idea what- 
ever on metaphysics, demonology, theurgy, in short, on all 
those sciences without which Porphyry cannot understand the 
possibility of any religion? 


*‘Cupio insupra mihi explicari,” says he, “quid de prima omnium 
causa statuunt Aigyptii; utrum existiment esse Mentem, aut aliquid 
supra Mentem. Deinde an solitarium quid sit, an simul cum alio aut 
pluribus; porro corporeumne an incorporeum ; utrum cum demiurgo idem 
sit, an aliquid prius. Et num ab uno omnia, an e pluribus producant ; 





q 1 Euterpe, cap. 65. 

- voulCovar Pav Aiyiwriot odd fipwor obdév—50. See Sir G. Wilkinson’s 
sila 5 in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii., p. 93. 

* AdAous Sex toltwv éemryelous yerdaBas gaol, imdptayras wév Ovnrors, did 
civeow Kal Kowhy avOpdrwv edepyeciay reruxnkdtas Tis a0avaclas, dv éviovs Ka. 
Baoirels yeyovévar xara Thy Altyurrov.—Lib. i., 13. 

¢ Lib. i., 11, 12. 

“ See Hragmenta, lib. vi., pp. 7, 8, of Wesseling’s edit., col. 4. 
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materiam agnoscant necne, an corpora prima qualitatibus predita; tum 
genitamne ponant materiam, an ingenitam. Cheremon certe aliique 
multi nihil quicquam agnoscunt ante mundum bune aspectabilem, nec 
alios Agyptiorum in ipsis suorum scriptorum exordiis ponunt deos, 
preeter vulgo dictos Planetas, et Zodiaci signa, et stellas simul cum his in 
conspectum venientes, et sectiones Decanorum et Horoscopos. Quique 
fortes ac duces nuncupantur, quorum nomina et procurationes, ortusque 
simul et occasus, futurorumque significationes in Almenichiacis con- 
tinentur. Quippe videbant enim qui solem universi architectum esse 
dicerent, ab illis non ea tantum que ad Osiridem Isidemque pertinent, 
sed etiam quicquid sacrarum fabularum erat partim in. stellas et earum 
conspectus, occultationes occursusque devolvi; partim in lune, modo 
crescentis, modo senescentis, varietatem, partim in solis cursum, vel in 
nocturnum, vel in diurnum hemispherium, vel in [Nilum] ipsum fluvium ; 
cuncta denique in res naturales, nihil in corporea mole carentes, viventesque 
naturas ipsorum interpretatione conferri. Atque Aigyptorum plerique id 
quod in nostra voluntate est, et potestate positum, ex siderum motu 
suspensum esse voluerunt,-cuncta necessitatis, quod fatum appellant, sic 
tanquam inexplicabilibus quibusdam vinculis nescio quo pacto constrin- 
gentes. Sed et ipsis quoque Diis fatum annectunt, quos interim uti fati 
solos vindices in templis, in statuis, aliisque ejus modi venerantur.”” 


To this letter of Porphyry, Jamblichus answers under the 
name of the Egyptian priest Abammon. In order to prove 
that the Egyptian religion is excellent, he gives a statement of 
his own ideas, which he ascribes to the Egyptians. This treatise, 
entitled De Mysteriis, is full of endless discussions on the 
hierarchy and the functions of the souls, the demons, and the 
gods, on divination, destiny, magical incantations, ete. He 
examines the signs by which the various classes of spirits can 
be recognized in the theophanies; he alludes to the use of 
barbarous words in evocations. After all this theurgy, which 
makes us sometimes inclined to doubt whether the author is 
a quack or a madman; he has only a few words to devote to 
the religion of the Egyptians, and those few words are full of 
uncertainty and obscurity. He speaks of the columns and 
obelisks which have supplied Plato and Pythagoras with all 
their philosophy, but he does not quote a single inscription. 
He assures us the books of Hermes, although written by learned 
men familiar with Greek philosophy, contain Hermetic opinions ; 
but what are these opinions? and why does not Jamblichus give 
even one specimen of them?” 

From this comparison of the principal Greek documents we 
have on Egyptian religion, must we conclude that E gypt has 





» T quote the Latin translation given by Gale in the Oxford edition of 
Jamblichus, De Mysteriis, fo. 1678. 
” Sect. viii., cap. 4. 
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always been for the Greeks a sealed book, and that their ques- 
tions to the land of the sphinx have elicited nothing but either 
obscure riddles or the echo of their own interrogation? Such 
a supposition would be an insult to Hellenic research. The 
details they furnish us have been completed, but not contra- 
dicted, by the study of hieroglyphic inscriptions. In these 
details we must carefully distinguish between facts, and the 
interpretation of those facts. The facts transmitted to us by 
the Greeks are generally true, and do not contradict each 
other; only the explanations they give of them vary. The same 
differences are noticeable in the manner in which they allude 
to their own religion; it is the result of a general law of the 
human mind—the law of transformation in time, which governs 
religion and societies as well as living beings. If the Greeks 
have applied to the religion of Egypt the same system of 
hermeneutics as to their own, it is because that system was 
equally admitted in Egypt and in Greece; for Egypt, at that 
time, was under the influence of Hellenic philosophy. 

The outward forms of the Egyptian religion remaining 
unchanged, the religion itself was considered to be stationary ; 
and, in proportion as philosophers adapted its spirit to the 
metaphysical system of the Greeks, in the same proportion 
they thought that the reverse was the fact, and that the systems 
themselves were of Egyptian origin. The Greeks had begun 
by ascribing to the Egyptians their own religious education, 
an opinion which modern science has not confirmed. In like 
manner they claimed the Egyptians as their metaphysical 
instructors, and here, also, assertion does not appear to be 
corroborated by fact. All the details borrowed by Plato from 
Egypt, are limited to an anecdote on Thoth, inventor of 
writing,” and to that famous History of the Atlantis, which, 
he says, was related to Solon by an Egyptian priest,’ but which 
seems to be a fable of his own invention. As for the idea of 
the metempsychosis, he had received it from the Pythagoricians. 
Had Pythagoras, in his turn, borrowed it from Egypt? The 
affirmative is just possible, but we must remark that the same 
theory existed amongst the Hindus and the Celts, who did not 
receive it from the Egyptians. It may be deduced from the 
religion of the mysteries, and as the Pythagoricians are not 
very accurately distinguishable from the Orphic sages, we 
cannot. decide whether religion acted upon philosophy or vice 
versd. According to Proclus, Pythagoras was initiated by 
Aglaophemus to the mysteries which Orpheus brought back 

* See Philebus, Bekker’s edit., 1817, Pars ii., vol. iii., p. 146. 
¥ See Timeus. 
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from Egypt. So Egyptian influence is transported beyond 
historical times. 

The action of Egypt on Greek philosophy before the age of 
Alexander, although less improbable than that of Judea, is very 
uncertain. The utmost that can be ascribed to it is the predi- 
lection of philosophers for theocracy or monarchy; and even 
this fact can likewise, and with quite as much probability, be 
attributed to the natural tendency which philosophy has of re- 
acting against the circumstances amidst which it is placed. In 
a polytheist and republican society this reaction could not but 
produce a longing after unity in religion and authority in the 
sphere of politics, because these two ideas are correlative. 

In Greece, philosophers, who from the beginning had devoted 
all their attention to an inquiry into the first principle of all 
things, conceived unity under an abstract form. The Jews 
gave it a more tangible appearance; for them the world was a 
monarchy, and their religion is the most complete expression 
of Monotheism in antiquity. For the Egyptians, the divine 
unity has never been considered apart from the unity of the 
world. The great river which renders Egypt fruitful, the sun 
which sheds light over all things, were types of an inward force 
at the same time one and multiple, variously manifested by 
regular vicissitudes, and ever reproducing itself. M. de Rougé 
makes us notice that almost all the glosses of the Egyptian 
ritual for the dead, ascribe the qualities of a supreme god to 
Ra, which, in the Egyptian language, is none else but the sun. 
That luminary which seems every day to give to itself a new 
birth, was an emblem of the perpetual divine generation ; 
although symbolic forms are as varied in Egypt as they are in 
India, it does not require much effort of abstraction to reduce 
these symbols to Pantheism. 


“ J'ai eu occasion de faire voir,” says M. de Rougé, “ que la croyance 
a Punité de P’étre supréme ne fut jamais complétement étoufiée en Egypte 
par le Polythéisme. Une stéle de Berlin de la X1X° dynastie le nomme 
le seul vivant en substance. Une autre stéle du méme musée et de la 
méme €poque l’appelle Ja seule substance éternelle, et plus soin, le seul 
génerateur dans le ciel et sur la terre qui ne soit pas engendré. La 
doctrine d’un seul Dieu dans le double personnage de pere et de fils 
était également conservée & Thébes et & Memphis. La méme stéle de 
Berlin, provenant de Memphis, le nomme Dieu se faisant Dieu, existant 
par lui-méme, Vétre double, générateur dés le commencement. la lecon 
thébaine s’exprime dans des termes presque identiques sur le compte 
d’Ammon dans le papyrus de M. Harris: ére double, générateur dés le 
commencement, Dieu se fuisant Dieu, s’engendrant lui-méme. action 
spéciale attribuée an personnage du fils ne détruisait pas lunité; c’est 
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dans ce sens évidenment que a Dieu est appelé wa en ua, le un de un, ce 
que Jamblique traduira plus tard assez fidélement par les termes de 
mpit0s tod mpwHtov Oeod, qu’il applique a la seconde hypostase divine.” * 


When the philosophical doctrines of Greece and the religious 
systems of Egypt and of Judea met at Alexandria, they had so 
many points in common that an amalgamation took place, and 
various schools were formed, each of which brought out promi- 
nently the tenets or doctrines which struck it most forcibly ; 
it was a kind of eclecticism, or rather syncretism, in which every 
possible notion respecting the world, man, and man’s destiny 
found admission. The first of these schools is that of Philo, 
who, by a system of allegorical interpretation, succeeded in 
deducing Platonism from every page in the Bible. Next to 
him we may place the remarkable ramifications of Gnosticism ; 
then comes the celebrated school of Ammonius Saccas and of 
Plotinus, who, whilst borrowing largely from Asia and from 
Egypt, applied themselves especially to the task of fusing into 
one harmonious whole the different shades of Hellenic thought. 
During the latter days of ancient Polytheism, a man was no 
longer exclusively a Stoic, an Epicurean, a Peripatetician, or 
even a Platonist; all these sects had contributed their share 
to the common stock of ideas; all were represented by some 
feature in the metaphysical structure of the times. 

Side by side with these schools, and as a connecting link 
between them, we find another one which is not identified with 
any great name, but which has its exponent in the Hermetic 
books. These writings are the only monuments we know of 
what may be called Egyptian philosophy. They have reached 
us, it is true, in a Greek dress, and it is highly probable that 
there is no Egyptian original of them; but Philo writes in 
Greek, and yet he is a true Jew, In the same manner, the 
Hermetic books may be considered as belonging to Egypt, but 
to Egypt deeply modified by Hellenism and on the eve of 
becoming Christian. No Greek writer would have owned that 
outpouring of ecstatic piety of which the following is a specimen, 
and which runs through the whole collection :— 


‘* Sanctus deus, pater universorum ; sanctus deus, cujus consilium ad 
finem deducitur a propriis potentiis; sanctus deus, qui cognosci vult et 
cognoscitur a suis;* sanctus es qui verbo constituisti entia omnia ;? 





* De Rougé, Htude sur le Ritual funéraire des Egyptiens. 
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sanctus es, cujus universa natura imago nata est; sanctus es, quem 
natura non formavit; sanctus es, qui omni potentia es fortior; sanctus 
es, qui omni excellentia es major; sanctus es, qui omnes superas laudes. 
Suscipe loquele sacrificium purum ab animo et corde ad te intentis, O 
indicibilis, ineffabilis, silentio vocate. Petenti mihi ut non aberrem a 
cognitione nostree essentie annue, meque corrobora, et gratia hac 
illumineg eos, qui sunt in ignorantia generis mei fratres, filios vero tuos. 
Ideo credo tibi, et testimonium do, in vitam et lucem transeo; benedictus 
es pater; tuus homo sanctificari tecum vult, prout ei tradidisti omnem 
, potestatem.’”¢ 


Another idea, essentially opposed to Greek traditions, is that 
kind of apotheosis of royalty which we find in the Hermetic 
books, reminding us of the pompous titles given to the Pharaohs 
and, at a later period, to the Ptolemies. These works are 
always written in the form of dialogues; sometimes Hermes 
instructs his disciple Asclepios or his son Tat. Sometimes 
Hermes becomes the pupil, and his teacher is the intellect (vods) 
or Poimandrés. 

The question now suggests itself, Who was Hermes? Who 
was that Mercurius Termaximus under whose name the books 
we are examining have been handed down to us? Was hea 
god? was he a man? For most commentators he participated 
in both natures. In order to avoid confusion a kind of genea- 
logical tree has been invented, and a succession of Hermes was 
devised. According to Manetho, Thoth, the primitive Hermes, 
had engraved, himself, on columns in hieroglyphic characters 
and in the sacred language, the elements of all knowledge. 
After the flood, these first sacred books were translated into the 
usual idiom by the son of Agathodemon, the second Hermes, 
father of Tat. Thdout, Thoyth, or Thoth twice great, incarna- 
tion of Hermes Trismegistus, was the councillor and friend of 
Osiris and of Isis, whom he followed upon earth: he invented 
language, for it is said that he gave names to all objects; he 
was the author of writing, of grammar, of astronomy, of geo- 
metry, of arithmetic, of music, and of medicine; to him are 
to be traced the forms of religion and all the ceremonies of the 
ritual; gymnastics and dancing were also introduced by him ; 
in fact, he taught all the arts which give to society happiness 
and comfort, such as architecture, sculpture, painting, ete. It 
was he who constructed the lyre, which originally had but three 
strings. He organized the sacerdotal caste, of which he was 
considered the father and the mystic head; and he gave to it 
the keeping of the numerous sacred writings which were ascribed 





© Tlomdvdpns, cap. i., edit. Parthey, p. 18. 1 quote M. Parthey’s Latin 
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to him as to the divine source of all knowledge.? “ Deus elo- 
quentiz,”’ says Jamblichus, “ preses Mercurius olim recte 
existimatus est sacerdotibus omnibus esse communis; quique 
ad veram de diis scientiam preit; unus idemque est in uni- 
versis.”* Hence the immense quantity of works ascribed to 
Hermes. Jamblichus speaks of twenty thousand, but does not 
give us the name of a single one The forty-two books enu- 
merated by Clemens Alexandrinus constituted a complete theo- 
logical cyclopedia.’ According to Galen, the priests used to write 
upon columns, anonymously, what was found by one of them, 
and sanctioned by the whole college.* These columns or obe- 
lisks served as books before the papyrus was used as a medium 
of intellectual communication; if we may believe Jablonski, 
Thoth is the Egyptian word for a column.’ We must regret 
that instead of the curious books which Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Plutarch allude to, the Hermetic writings now accessible to 
us are only the exponents of a subtle and obscured system of 
philosophy ; they are not, however, without their importance, 
for they bring before us the religious aspirations and belief of 
expiring heathenism. Let us now look a little into their 
contents. 

The first of the fourteen dialogues published by M. Parthey 
is entitled Iowavdpys,) and embodies a system of cosmogony 
presented under the form of a revelation made to the author by 
Poimandrés, who is the vods of Greek philosophy, the supreme 
God. The chapter opens as follows :— 


“Cum aliquando cogitarem circa entia, et valde elevata esset mens, 
sopitique mei corporis sensus, veluti qui somno gravati sunt ex satietate 
et luxuria vel corporis labore,—visus sum videre quendam permagnum 
mensura indefinita vocare meum nomen et mihi dicere: quid vis audire et 
inspicere, et quid mente conspiciens discere et cognoscere? Aio ego: tu 
vero quis es? Ego equidem, inquit, sum Pomander, mens ejus qui 
dominus est, novi quid velis, et tecum sum ubique. Dico ego: discere 
volo entia et intelligere eorum naturam, et cognoscere deum. Hoe, dixi, 





¢ Guigniaut, notes to his French translation of Creuzer. Tome i., part ii., 
pp. 856, 862. 

* De Myst., cap. i. 

JS Tas pty ody Baas ‘Epuijs év tais diopuplas BiBAcs, ws SéAevkos aweypdparo, 
«.7.A. De Myst., sect. viii., cap. i. 

&« Clem. Alexand., Strom., vi., 4. 

* Apolog. Aphorism. Hippocrat. contra Julian. See the passage in Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grec., edit. Harles., i. 82. 

i Observasse juvabit stilas illas, que doctrinam AXgyptiorum quondam omnem, 
sacram et profanam, complectebantur, 4 Thoth vel Mercurio, nomen accepisse. 
Jablonski, Panth. gypt., pars. iii., p. 177. 

j This should be translated into Latin as Poimandrés, and not as Pimander, 
or Peemander. 
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audire volo. Inquit mihi rursus: habe mente tua quecunque vis 
discere ; ego te docebo.”* 


As in the Timzus, God is above matter, but he does not 
create it ex nihilo:— Lux illa, inquit, ego sum mens, tuus 
deus, qui est ante humidam naturam, que ex tenebris appa- 
ruit.”” 

The vovs orders the world according to an ideal pattern, 
which is his reason or his word, the Aoyos of Plato or of Zeno; 
by that word God produces another creative intelligence, the 
God of fire and of the spirit :— 


*Ttaque cum in stupore essem, ait ad me rursus: vidistin’ in mente 
archetypam formam, que ante principium est principii interminati? 
Hee Poemander mihi. Inquam ego: elementa nature unde sunt con- 
stituta? rursus ille ad hee: ex voluntate dei, que accipiens verbum et 
videns pulchrum mundum, imitata est mundum efficiens per ejus elementa 
et germina animarum. Mens vero deus mas femina existens, vita et lux 
cum sit; parturiit verbo aliam mentem opificem, que deus ignis et 
spiritus existens effecit rectores quosdam septem, in circulis continentes 
sensibilem mundum. Et regimen illorum fatum vocatur.”™ 


We might have, before quoting this passage, alluded likewise 
to the one in which the anonymous author of the Poimandrés 
describes chaos; we might have noticed a reminiscence of the 
Book of Genesis in the following passage: yf 5é xal ddwp.... 
kwvovpeva hv Sia tov éemipepopevov mrrvevuatiKov Noyov ...; but 
time presses us, and we go on at once to remark on the similarity 
which the theory of creation given in the Hermetic book offers 
to that of Plotinus. The great Neo-Platonist recognizes, it is 
well known, three principal hypostases (tpeis dpyuxal brroordces), 
that is to say, three divine principles which from all eternity 
have emanated from one another. The Poimandrés corresponds 
exactly to the 7d mpa@rov of Plotinus, whilst the Aoyds is the 
vovs of the Enneads, and the Oeds tod mrupds Kal mvevpatos" 
in the Neo-Platonist school has become the Wvy7 Tod xdcpov. 
In both cases the various beings of which the world consists are 
only emanations, or an extension of the divine substance, con- 
tinually issuing forth from the bosom of the Deity without 
imparting or weakening it. Here, as in other similar systems, 
the idea of creation is associated with that of light and of fire, 
and we can thus trace to a certain extent the influence of 
Sabeism. But, as we have already remarked, the Hermetic 
writings are the result of several trains of thought which, far 





* Parthey’s edition, pp. 1, 2. 
* Parthey, p. 3.  Tbid., p. 4. 
" Cf. Luke iii. 16, autds duds Bawrioe ev Mveduars ayip wad rupi. 
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from blending harmoniously together, form a contrast which is 
not always very pleasant. Man is represented as created in the 
image of God :— 

‘Omnium vero pater mens, cum esset vita et lux, procreavit hominem 
sibi similem, quem adamavit ut proprium partum ; perpulcher enim erat, 
patris imaginem habens. Revera enim etiam deus dilexit propriam 
formam, ei que tradidit omnia sua opificia. Cumque mente comprehen- 
disset opificis facturam in patre, voluit et ipse condere. Et segregatus 
est a patre, relictus in opificiali sphera. Habens verd omnem potestatem 
consideravit fratrum opificia. Ipsi vero eum dilexerunt, et singuli 
participem sui ordinis fecerunt. Cumque intellexisset horum essentiam, 
et particeps esset factus eorum naturee, voluit perrumpere circumferentiam 
circulorum, et potentiam ejus qui igni insidet superare.”? 


We have in this passage not only an account of the creation 
of man, but of his fall. Let us remark that according to Philo 
the angels shared in that creation, and if we admit his system 
of hermeneutics, the use of the plural in the verse of Genesis, 
Tloujcwpev avOpwrov, is thus explained. In like manner the 
Poimandrés represents the typical man created by God travers- 
ing the seven spheres, the presiding rulers of which make him 
participate in their nature. The same idea is expressed by 
Macrobius in his well-known work. As for the body, man 
creates it himself by contemplating his own reflection in the 
water, and his shadow on the earth; he becomes enamoured of 
his own image ; matter returns to him his love, and form springs 
from this union :— 


* Quique mortalium mundi animalium et irrationalium omnem potes- 
tatem habuerat, per harmoniam emersit, irrumpens potentiam circulorum, 
et ostendit deorsum late nature pulchram dei imaginem, quam cum con- 
spexisset, insatiabilem pulchritudinem et omnem efficaciam in se habentem 
septem rectorum, et imaginem dei, subrisit pre amore, ut pote pul- 
cherrime imaginis hominis formam quasi in aqua vidisset; umbram vero 
in terra. Ille vero videns similem sibi imaginem in se ipso existentem, 
in aqua, dilexit et voluit ei cohabitare. Effectus e vestigio secutus est 
voluntatem, formamque carentem ratione progenuit. Natura vero sus- 
cipiens amatum circumplexa ei est tota et commisti sunt. Sese enim 
amabant, et ob id preter omnia terrena animalia duplex est homo, 
mortalis quidem corpore, immortalis vero ob substantialem hominem. 
Nam cum immortalis sit et omnium potestatem habeat, mortalia tamen 
patitur subjecta fato, et cum sit harmonia superior, harmonicus fuit 
servus; et cum sit masfemina ex mari femina patre, et insomnis ab 
insomni dominatur.”? 


There is evidently here an allusion to the fable of Narcissus, 
which some commentators have connected with the teaching of 
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religious mysteries. The life of the body is the death of the 
soul; hurried on under the impulse of desire, our spiritual 
principle falls a slave to matter; that is an idea common to all 
religious or metaphysical mysticism, and it is developed by 
Plotinus in the following passage, which may be quoted as an 
exact parallel to the extract from the Poimandrés :— 

“Qui itaque modus? que machina? que ratio qua quis inexisti- 
mabilem pulchritudinem contempletur? pulchritudinem, inquam, in sacris 
adytis constitutam, neque prodeuntem foras, ne quis profanus inspiciat. 
Ingrediatur ergo atque progrediatur, quicunque potest, in intima, extra 
relinquens intuitum oculorum, neque solita spectacula sensuum ulterius a 
tergo respiciens. Oportet enim hanc intuentem nihil penitus corpores 
pulchritudinis ultra spectare, sed, cognoscentem corporea hee esse 
imagines vestigiaque et umbras, ad illud omnino confugere, cujus hc 
simulacra sunt. Si quis enim ad hee proruat, quasi vera capessens, 
que tamen velut formose imagines apparent in aqua, idem proculdubio 
patietur, quod (ut fabula tradit) ille perpessus est, qui umbram captare 
contendens in aquam sese mersit atque disperiit. Simili namque pacto, 
qui formas corporum amplexatur, neque inde discedit, non tam corpore 
quam animo in profundum tenebrosum mentique horrendum precipitatur, 
ubi et apud inferos ceecus, et hic manens utrobique versabitur inter 
umbras. Hic igitur verius admodum aliquis proclamabit: abeamus 
hinc, amici, in patriam dulcem confugientes. Quenum igitur fugiendi 
ratio? . . . . Haud sane pedibus est fugiendum. Pedes enim ab alia 
passim ad aliam ferunt terram. Neque rursus equos ad vehendum, neque 
naves ad navigandum hujus gratia parare debemus: imo vero hec cuncta 
dimittere, neque prospicere quidem, sed visu corporis clauso alterum pro 
hoc visum assumere atque suscitare; quem habent quidem omnes, 
utuntur verd perpauci.””2 


We see thus Pantheism manifesting itself in the Hermetic 
writings with the characters which distinguish that system at 
all times and in all countries. An intense longing after unity 
leads metaphysicians who endorsed it to sacrifice even man’s 
personality for the purpose of reaching the desired end, and 
nothing else will satisfy them but the absorption of all things in 
the bosom of the Deity. Matter has a kind of relative good- 
ness, estimated as such according to our notions of superiority 
and inferiority ; but, when regarded with spiritual eyes, it must 
be considered as really bad, since perfection alone is really good, 
and all imperfection more or less opened to objection. Perfec- 
tion, therefore, is the grand aim of every devotee; he longs to 
throw off this mortal body, and to be reabsorbed in the Supreme 
Being, who alone is perfect." ‘ Nisi prius tuum corpus odio 





? Plotin, Ennead., i., 6, 8, pp. 35, 36, edit. Didot. 
” Thomson’s translation of the Bhagavad-Gitd, Introd. Cf. Nomdvdpns: 
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habueris, O fili, te ipsum amare non potes; te ipsum vero cum 
amaveris, mentem habebis, et mentem habens scientiam quoque 
adipisceris.”* It is curious now to compare the descriptions of 
the great 7d m@y as given in the Poimandrés with that which 
the Bhagavad-Gita presents to us :— 


* Iste deus nomine preestantior est, hic immanifestus, hic manifestissi- 
mus, mente contemplandus, oculis visibilis, incorporeus et multorum cor- 
porum, imo omnium corporum. Nihil est quod non sit iste. Omnia enim 
solus iste est. Et ob hoc ipse nomina habet omnia, quia unus est pater ; et 
ob hoc ipse nomen non habet, quoniam omnium est pater. Quis igitur 
de te aut ad te benedicere queat? quonam respiciens laudabo te, sursum, 
deorsum, intra, extra? Non enim modus, non locus est circa te, neque 
aliud entium quidquam; omnia vero in te, omnia a te, omnia das et 
nihil accipis, omnia enim habes, et nihil quod non habes. Quando vero, 
O pater, te laudabo? neque enim hora tua neque tempus comprehendi 


. potest; de quo etiam te laudabo? de iisne que fecisti, vel de iisque non 


fecisti? de iis que manifestasti, vel de iis que abscondisti? sed cur te 
laudabo? tamquamne mei sim? tamquam habens aliquid proprium? vel 
ut alius sim? Tu enim es quod sum, tu es quod facio, tu es quod dico. 
Tu enim omnia es, neque quidquam aliud est quod non sis tu. Tu es 
omne quod gignitur, tu omne quod non generatur. Mens quidem intel- . 
ligens, pater efficiens, deus operans, omen quidem et omnia faciens. 
Materiz namque tenuissima pars er est, ris vero anima, anime autem 
mens, mentis autem deus.” 


Thus far Hermes. We turn next to the Bhagavad-Gita, 
and find the same ideas clothed in all the splendour of Eastern 
style :— 


“The universe, O Krishna! is justly delighted with thy glory, and 
devoted to thee. The Raksharas’ flee, affrighted, to the divers quarters 
of heaven, and all the multitudes of the Siddhas“ salute thee. And, 
indeed, why should they not adore thee, O great one! thee, the first 
creator, more important even than Brahma himself? O infinite king of 
gods, habitation of the universe! Thou art the one indivisible, the 
existing and not existing, that which is supreme. Thou art the first of 
the gods, the most ancient person. Thou art the supreme receptacle of 
this universe. Thou knowest all, and mayest be known, and art the 
supreme mansion. By thee is this universe caused to emanate, O thou of 
endless forms! Air, Yama,” Fire, Varuna,” the moon, the progenitor, 
and the great grandfather (of the world) art thou. Hail! hail to thee! 
hail to thee a thousand times! and again, yet again, hail! hail to thee! 





kaxdy évOdd_ 7d &yabdv ori’ Td St evOdde ayaldby udpiov Tod Kkakod 7d éAdxicTOv. 
*Aduvarov obv 7d dyaQdw evOdde Kadapetew ris Kalas. Kaxodra: yap evOdde rd 
Gyaldv, Kakovdmevovdt odkéts ayabdy uéver, wh meivay dt Kaxdy ylvera.—Parthey, 
» 50. 
"9 Parthey, p. 37. ‘ Evil spirits, creatures of darkness. 
« A kind of demigods. « The sun, and also the king of justice. 
« The god of the ocean and waters. 
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Hail to thee from before! hail to thee from behind! hail to thee from all 
sides too! Thou all! of infinite power and immense might, thou com- 
prehendest all; therefore thou art all.””* 


As complete absorption in the bosom of the Deity is the 
great object to be pursued, it naturally follows that those men 
who have led a bad life on earth cannot be thus absorbed ; and 
in proportion to their vices, crimes or sins, the period of trial 
will be extended which is to intervene between their bodily 
existence and their identification with the Supreme Being. 
Hence the doctrine of the transmigration of souls :— 

‘Non audisti in genericis, ab una anima universi omnes animas esse, 
per omnem mundum tamquam distributas circumcurrentes? harum ani- 
marum multe mutationes, partim sane in feliciorum, partim autem in 
contrarium statum. Nam que reptiles sunt in aquatilia mutantur, aqua- 
tilium vero in terrestria, terrestres autem in volatilia, aerese vero in homines, 
humane vero immortalitatis initium habent in deemones migrantes. Dein 
ita in deorum inerrantium chorum transeunt ; chori veri dno sunt deorum, 
alius errantium, alius inerrantium; et hc et anime perfectissima gloria. 
Anima in corpus hominis ingressa, si mala perseverat, neque gustat 
immortalitatem neque boni fit particeps; sed retrogradiens viam revertitur 
in reptilia. Et hac condemnatio est anime male; nequitia vero anima 
est ignoratio.”Y 


It would be impossible to determine from what source the 
Hermetic writings borrowed the doctrine illustrated in the above 
passage; we know that belief in metempsychosis was general 
amongst the heathens; nay, even the Jews held it,’ and if we 
may believe the authority of Saint Jerome, it was also proposed 
to the early Christians as an esoteric and traditional doctrine 
which was entrusted to the select few.* 

The androgynous nature of the primitive man is another idea 
for which IToudvdpys is indebted to the Jews. Let us quote 
from Dr. Ginsburg’s work on the Kabbalah :— 

** As has already been remarked, the human soul, before it descends 
into the world, is androgynous, or in other words, consists of two com- 





* Bhagavad-Gitd, chap. ii. Thomson’s transl. 

¥ Parthey, p. 72. 

= * All souls are subject to transmigration, and men do not know the ways of 
the Holy One, blessed be He; they do not know that they are brought before 
the tribunal, both before they enter into this world, and after they quit it; they 
are ignorant of the many transmigrations and secret probations which they have 
to undergo, and of the number of souls and spirits which enter into this world, 
and do not return to the palace of the heavenly King. Men do not know how 
the souls revolve like a stone which is thrown from a sling; as it is written : 
‘And the souls of thine enemies, them shall he sling out, as out of the middle of 
a sling.’ (1 Sam. xxv. 29.) But the time is at hand when these mysteries will 
be disclosed.”’—Sohar, ii., 99 b. 

* Cf. Epist. ad Demedriadem. See also Origen, wept apxay, 1, 1, cap. viii.; 
Adv, Celsum, 1, 3. 
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ponent parts, each of which comprises all the elements of our spiritual 
nature. Thus the Soar tells us: ‘Each soul and spirit, prior to its 
entering into this world, consists of a male and female united into one 
being. When it descends on this earth the two parts separate, and animate 
two different bodies. At the time of marriage, the Holy One, blessed be 
He, who knows all souls and spirits, unites them again as they were 
before, and they again constitute one body and one soul, forming as it 
were the right and left of one individual: therefore ‘there is nothing new 
under the sun’ (Eccl. i. 9). . . . This union, however, is influenced by the 
deeds of the man, and by the way in which he walks. If the man is pure, 
and his conduct is pleasing in the sight of God, he is united with that 
female part of his soul which was his component part prior to his birth.” 
(Sohar, i., 91 5.) 

Time will not allow us to stop and examine the various frag- 
ments addressed to Tat, to Asclepios, and to Ammon; we may 
merely say here that they are psychological analyses rather 
obscure in their style, theories on God, the soul, and the world. 
Among these fragments several are collected together, oddly 
enough, under the title of definitions, and purport to be the 
work of Asclepios, a disciple of Hermes. The author complains 
that the Greeks have translated his master’s books into their 
own language, and he abuses terribly the Greek philosophy, 
which he calls a vain sound of words.’ This is perhaps an artifice 
intended to make the reader believe in the authenticity of the 
book as a genuine monument of Egyptian wisdom. The form, 
however, is modern, and we find an allusion to the chariot races 
so popular in Greece.’ The sun is compared to a charioteer— 
image borrowed from Hellenic mythology, for in Egypt that 
luminary was described as borne along on a boat. Nevertheless 
the importance ascribed to the sun in the work of creation lead 
us to think that the author was an Egyptian. ‘To quote again 
from M. de Rougé: “ Le soleil est le plus ancien objet du culte 
Egyptien que nous trouvions sur les monuments.... Ce qui 
sans doute n’avait d’abord été qu’un symbole est devenu sur les 
monuments Egyptiens que nous connaissons le fond méme de la 
religion. C’est le soleil lui-méme qu’on y trouve habituellement 
invoqué comme l’étre supréme.’/ The same ideas are found 
developed in the Definitions of Asclepios: ‘Sic etenim colum 
et terram agit operator, sol inquam, essentiam quidem deorsum 





6 Ginsburg, The Kabbalah, its Doctrines, Development, and Literature, p. 34. 

© The Definitiones for the sixteenth chapter in the Bourdeaux edition of 
1574. 
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agens, materiam autem attollens, ac circa se et in se omnia ra- 
piens, et a seipso cuncta tribuens, lumen omnibus affatim largitur.” 

The doctrine of the divine unity is so presented that we 
cannot suppose, in this part at least, any Jewish influence to 
have been exerted: “ Idcireco sermonem hinc auspicator: Deum 
omnium, factorem, patrum et septum implorans, ac omnium unum 
existentia, et unum omnia existentem. Nam omnium plenitudo 
unum est, et in uno.” These ideas remind us of Plato’s Timzus, 
but still more of the self-generating Egyptian god. What 
Asclepios says of the demons or subaltern deities may be con- 
nected with Greek as well as with Egyptian teaching. 

Another fragment contains an allusion to Phidias, and an 
anecdote on the musician Eunomios. Patrizzi, who considers 
Hermes as the contemporary of Moses, takes a great deal of 
trouble to explain these passages. He acknowledges that the 
piece is rather insignificant, and he hesitates to ascribe it to the 
disciple of so great a man. The same doubts exactly might be 
applied to the next chapter. We cannot find it in us to admire 
the cold bombast of a mere rhetorician who simulates enthu- 
siasm, and who confounds the praises of kings with those which 
are due to God. In this exaggerated apotheosis of royalty, 
together with a few expressions reminding us of certain sentences 
to be found on the ancient monuments of Egypt, we see an 
etymological explanation of the Greek word Bacudets, and even 
phrases which seem an allusion to the name of Ptolemy. “It 
is the virtue of the king, it is his name which preserves peace. 
The name alone of the king often suffices to drive back his 
enemies. It is a light-house in the midst of tempest. The 
mere image of the king produces victory, gives security to all, 
and renders men invulnerable.” Under a modern form we have 
here the same expressions of degraded servility as in the inscrip- 
tions of ancient Egypt: ‘The king of Egypt, the ruler of the 
desert, the supreme sovereign, master of the barbarians, was 
scarcely born when his orders directed armies. As soon as he 
had come out of the egg, like a stout-hearted bull, he pushed 
on everything before him.” 

In other fragments, traces of Egyptian ideas appear, mixed 
up with metaphysical subtleties. One passage quoted by Suidas, 
and having a Gnostic colouring, ends by an invocation in which 
orphic verses may be recognized under a modified form. The 
fragments preserved by Cyril are rather short; we must not 
forget two curious morceaux on cosmogony, entitled respectively 
the Sacred Book and the Sacred Discourse. The style of the 
latter is extremely incorrect, and might lead us to suppose that 
the piece itself is only a translation. The ideas are Egyptian, 
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and the form Jewish. We find the deities of the various 
heavenly bodies taking a share in the work of creation; their 
action is even more immediate than that of the Supreme God, 
whose character is strictly impersonal, and who appears as a 
mere abstraction. Plutarch and lian tell us that in the Egyp- 
tian cosmogony darkness precedes light.. The same idea occurs 
here: “ Erant enim tenebre infinite in abysso et aqua et spiritus 
tenuis intellectualis, potentia divina existentia in chao. Exiit 
lux sancta, et concreta sunt ab arena elementa ex humida sub- 
stantia, et dii omnes distribuunt aliquid natura seminalis.””9 
This passage reminds us of the first verses of the Book of 
Genesis, but it offers still greater similarity with the cosmogony 
of the Egyptians, which, if we may believe Damascius, admitted 
as first principles darkness, water, and sand. The influence of 
the constellations on human destiny is also clearly stated: 
“ Tncipit eorum vita et scientia ad portionem cursus circularium 
deorum, et resolvi in id, et erunt magna commentaria artificio- 
rum in terra, relinquentes, in renovatione temporum deletionem.’””* 

Traces of Egyptian ideas can likewise be found in the Dis- 
course of Initiation, usually known under the name of Asclepios. 
This work, of which we have only a Latin translation, falsely 
ascribed to Apuleius, belongs both by its subject-matter and by 
its form to the philosophy of the Alexandrine school; it has 
nothing of the hieratic or inspired tone which stamps the Sacred 
Book and the Sacred Discourse. We shall quote from it a 
passage of a most curious description, where Hermes announces 
through the medium of a kind of prophecy, the triumph of 
Christianity, the apostacy of Egypt, and the persecution exer- 
cised against the last faithful followers of the national religion. 
This piece, remarkable by its style of impassioned eloquence, is 
the supreme and mournful protest of dying heathenism against 
the faith of the Cross. 


«|. .Tamen, quoniam prescire cuncta prudentes decet, istud vos 
ignorare fas non est, futurum tempus est, quum appareat Algyptios 
incassum pia mente divinitatem servasse sedula religione, et omnis eorum 
sancta veneratio in irritum casura frustrabitur. E terris enim ad celum 
est recursura divinitas. Linquetur Aigyptus, terraque, que fuit divini- 
tatis sedes, religione viduata, numinum presentia destituetur. Ali- 
enigenis enim regionem istam, terramque complentibus, non solum neg- 
lectius religionem, sed (quod est durius) quasi de legibus, a religione, 
pietate, cultuque statuetur. Proscripta peena, prohibitio erit. Tune 
terra ista, sanctissima sedes delubrorum, atque templorum, sepulchrorum 
erit, mortuorumque plenissima. O Aigypte, Mgypte, religionum tuarum 
sole supererunt fabule, et eque incredibiles posteris suis; solaque supere- 
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runt verba lapidibus incisa, tua pia facta narrantibus; et inhabitabit 
Agyptum Scythes aut Indus, aut aliquis talis, id est vicinia barbara. 
Divinitas enim repetet ceelum, deserti homines toti morientur, atque ita 
gyptus deo et homine viduata deseretur. Te vero appello, Sanctissimum 
flumen, tibique futura predico. Torrenti sanguine plenus, ad ripas usque 
erumpes, undeque divine non solum proluentur sanguine, sed tote 
rumpentur, et vivis multo major erit numerus sepultorum. Superstes 
vero qui fuerit, lingua sola cognoscetur Aigyptius, actibus vero videbitur 
alienus. Quid fles, O Asclepi? et his amplius, multoque deterius, ipsa 
Agyptus suadebitur, imbueturque majoribus malis, que sancta quondam, 
et divinitatis amantissima deorum in terra religionis sue merito, sola 
seductio sanctitatis, et pietatis magistra, erit maxime crudelitatis exem- 
plum, et tunc tedio hominum, non admirandus videbitur mundus, neque 
adorandus: hoc totum bonum quo melius nec est, nec fuit, nec erit quod 
videri possit, periclitabitur, eritque grave hominibus, ac per hoc contem- 
netur, nec diligetur totus hic mundus, dei opus immutabile, gloriosa con- 
structio, bonum multiformi imaginum varietate compositum, machina 
voluntatis dei, in suo opere sine invidia suffragantis in unum omnia, que 
venerari, laudari, amari denique a videntibus possunt, multiformis adu- 
nata congestio. Nam et tenebre preponentur lumini, et mors vita utilior 
judicabitur. Nemo suscipiet ceelum; religiosus pro insano, irreligiosus 
putabitur prudens. Furiosus fortis, pro bono habebitur pessimus ; 
anima enim, et omnia circa eam, quibus aut mortalis nata est, aut 
immortalitatem se consecuturam esse preesumit, secundum quod vobis 
exposui, non solum risus, sed etiam putabitur vanitas. Sed mihi credite, 
etiam periculum capitale constituetur in cura qui se mentis religioni 
dederit. Nova constituentur jura, lex nova. Nihil sanctum, nihil religio- 
sum; nec ccelo, nec ccelestibus dignum audietur, aut mente credetur; fit 
deorum ab hominibus dolenda secessio, soli nocentes angeli remanent, qui 
humanitati commixti, ad omnia audacie mala miseros (manu injecta) com- 
pellent in bella, in rapinas, in fraudes, et in omnia que sunt animarum 
nature contraria. Tune nec terra constabit, nec navigabitur mare, nec 
celum astrorum cursibus, nec siderum cursus constabit in ccelo. Omnis 
vox divina, necessaria taciturnitate mutescet. Fructus terre corrum- 
pentur, nec feecunda erit tellus: et aer ipse mesto torpore languescet. 
Hee, et talis senectus veniet, mundi irreligio, et inordinatio, et irrationa- 
bilitas bonorum omnium.”* 


The apology we must make for quoting so long an extract is 
its importance with relation to the state of heathenism under 
the first Christian Emperor. We have here, as has already been 
hinted, the funeral oration of the old religious beliefs. As Virgil 
sang of a new golden age, and of a kind of earthly paradise 
during the reign of Augustus, so Hermes associates with the 
decay of pagan institutions, the dissolution of all things, the 
increase of moral corruption, and the complete breaking up of 
the laws of nature. His idea is evident; his train of thought, 





‘ Mercurii Trismeg. Asclepius, edit. Genev. 1507. 
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one would suppose, could hardly be mistaken. The Asclepios 
must have been composed under one of the Christian emperors, 
and as Lactantius, who was the contemporary of Constantine, 
quotes several fragments of it/ we may, perhaps, be allowed to 
assign that epoch as the date of its composition. The most 
extraordinary circumstance in connection with this part of our 
subject is, that Lactantius should have seriously believed in the 
authenticity of a book which is full of the clearest allusions to 
current facts, and that he should have so egregiously mistaken 
the drift of the whole composition. In his eyes, the pseudo 
Hermetic writings are the most valuable remains of primitive 
antiquity, and their authority is particularly venerable. 
“ Hermes,” he says, “has discovered nearly the whole truth, I 
know not how.” The fragment we have just transcribed is 
considered by him asa kind of prediction of the end of the 
world,* uncanonical indeed, but yet worthy to be taken into 
serious account. 

At the same time, we must not forget that the exalted idea 
entertained respecting the Hermetic works by Lactantius was 
not shared by all the fathers of the Church. The very chapter 
from which we have made our last quotation is vehemently 
criticized in Augustine’s de Civitate Dei,' who certainly under- 
stood much better than Lactantius the real meaning of the 
wailings and lamentations contained in the Asclepios. After 
transcribing part of the passage we have ourselves given, he 
adds :” “ Deinde multis verbis Hermes hunc locum exequitur, 
in quo videtur hoc tempus predicere, quo Christiana religio, 
quanto est veracior atque sanctior, tanto vehementius et liberius 
cuncta fallacia figmenta subvertit, ut gratia verissimi salvatoris 
liberet honinem ab iis diis, quos fecit homo et ei deo subdata quo 
factus est homo.” 

Enough has been said to show what is the character of the 
Hermetic writings. An endeavour to modify heathenism by an 
admixture of notions borrowed from Christian and Jewish 
teaching, a combination of pantheism, quietism, and fatalism— 
such is the result which an impartial investigation of the 
TIouavépns has brought before us. In that grand intellectual 
workshop of Alexandria, where all the religious creeds of the 
world had established their rendezvous, Hermes Trismegistus 





j Firm. Lactant., Divin. Inst., edit. Migne, vol. i., columns 730, 777, 778, 
795, 796. 

* Col. 795. 

? Caput nonum hoc universum, profanum est, quod et recte coarguit Augus- 
tinus in libro de civitate Dei. Comment. in Merc. Trism. Asclep., cap. 9, p. 508, 
edit. Genev. 

™ De Civ. Dei., viii., 23, p. 800, vol. i., edit. 1661. Francof. 
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took his place, side by side with Amelius, Numenius of Apamea, 
Plotinus, and Philo. 

But before we conclude this short essay, we must point out 
to the reader one or two parallels which have suggested them- 
selves to us in the course of this inquiry. The dissolution of 
society towards the end of the fifteenth century, and the 
wonderful movement which marked the conclusion of the 
eighteenth, both produced an intellectual ferment which re- 
minds us very much of the state of things at Alexandria when 
Christianity established its claims against the decaying insti- 
tutions of the old world. We have already said a few words 
about the singular attempt made during the Renaissance period 
by some enthusiastic scholars for the purpose of substituting a 
metaphysical kind of paganism in the stead of Christianity. 
Such an idea would almost seem beyond the verge of possibility 
had we not, in Gemisthus Pletho’s writings", a proof that its 
carrying out had actually been contemplated. The Treatise on 
Laws by this author may be considered as a complete pro- 
gramme of the new religion, and to it we would call the 
student’s attention for a few minutes, on account of the points 
of resemblance it offers with the writings ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus. 

The great idea which runs throughout the ITepi Nowwyv as well 
as through the ITowudvdpns is that of a supreme God communi- 
cating his essence, in a manner more or less mediate, and by 
degrees always descending, first to inferior duties, then to the 
other immaterial substances, and finally to physical objects. 
Here again we find the Eons of Gnosticism, the Sephiroth of the 
Kabbalah, and in fact the numberless attempts made by philo- 
sophers to fill the immense chasm which exists between God 
and man, by the medium of certain secondary beings which 
emanate from the great ro may as rays from the sun. The 
catalogue of Pletho’s Olympus is more complicated than that of 
Hermes; but the idea which has suggested it is exactly the 
same, and originates from the desire of explaining those questions 
as to man’s destiny and origin for which Christianity alone has 
a satisfactory solution. The account given of the creation of 
man is ingenious. Pletho supposes that Persephone (the human 
soul) has been carried away by Pluto (the body), and that man, 
a complex substance, is the result of this union. Here we find 
a striking parallel to the doctrine already pointed out as de- 
veloped by the anonymous author of the IZoudvdpns on the 





" See the MEPI NOMON, published by M. Alexandre, with notes, and a 
French translation. Paris: Didot. 8vo. 
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presence of the two sexes in the primitive man. Pletho’s 
system of cosmogony is ingenious, elaborate, carefully con- 
structed ; but it is a work of imagination, not of philosophy. 
His psychology, although offering here and there some remark- 
able passages and some true ideas, could not be but unsound in 
the main, because it is deduced from wrong axioms. Ac- 
cording to him, the soul is immortal, spiritual, though habitu- 
ally associated with matter; enlightened, but limited, and 
consequently fallible ; submitted to fatality like everything else, 
it is, nevertheless, free to a certain degree, and therefore it is 
capable of sinning. What becomes then of the soul after its 
separation from the body? A fixed interval of repose first 
takes place, then it returns into a body, and recommences the 
career of life.’ We have here the system of the metempsychosis, 
that dream common to Brahminism, Pythagorism, Platonism,— 
in fact to all the systems which have borrowed some of their 
elements from Indian sources; once more IIouudvdpns gives the 
right hand of fellowship to Pletho, and after the interval of 
centuries he returns also to life, through a kind of intellectual 
transmigration, in the ITepi Nopov.” 

Without carrying this comparative study any further, we 
may remark here a difference between the two works we have 
been examining. Hermes Trismegistus aims at constructing 
not a religious edifice, but a metaphysical one; he is a philo- 
sopher, not a priest ; hence there is no allusion in his dialogues 
to worship, liturgical ceremonies, prayers, etc. Pletho, on the 
contrary, 1s professedly a member of the Christian church; he 
finds around him an imposing ecclesiastical society at the head 
of civilization, and he wishes to replace it by a religious esta- 
blishment of his own creation. He aims merely at transferring 
the power of the keys from a Christian pope to a heathen 
hierophant ; his work, accordingly, is not only a book of philo- 
sophy, but a breviary, a catechism, and a ritual. 

Ages roll on, and a fresh intellectual dissolution brings on 
the scene another manifestation of mysticism. Atheists and 
doubters may proclaim their empire over the multitude, but 
absolute scepticism is impossible, and man must believe in some 
one or some thing. A reaction soon takes place against incre- 





° See the Mepi Néuwv, book i., chap. v.; iii., 15, the allocutions, hymns, and 
*Emvouls. St. Martin (de l Esprit des Choses) has some curious remarks on 
this supposed androgynism of the first man. 

P See pp. 70—73. 

9 Ei yap ris Tov baw Evera ev quiv Kowavlas, K.7.A., pp. 196—199; also pp. 
250-2; 439, comp. with Momdvipns, Parthey’s edition, p. 31. 

’ Compare the hymns of Pletho, pp. 201 and following, with the Moudydpns, 
pp- 17 and 47, 
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dulity and irreligion; disgusted by the gross fallacies of Diderot 
and Condillac, many serious thinkers rush immediately to 
the opposite pole of metaphysical speculation. Instead of 
accepting Christianity, they will be satisfied with nothing but 
theurgy and mystic vagaries. Saint Martin, the philosophe 
inconnu, revives the dreams of the Alexandrines, and endeavours 
to reconcile the Bible with Kabbalistic notions. 

For him, as for all mystic dreamers, there is no creation 
properly so called, but merely a series of emanations. Power, 
mind, and love, are God’s three great attributes; but as these 
attributes must always be in a state of activity (for otherwise 
they would not exist), we may say that God is constantly 
creating himself, by exercising upon himself his thought, his 
power, and his love ; in other words, the divine consciousness is 
the /ocus and the witness of an eternal process of generation. 

Now what else does the Toupavdpns say when it describes 
0 TavTwY TaTHP O Vous as av Son Kal pas,’ and when further on 
it _Tepresents the world as id’ éavtod ovtrote éyéveto, GAN’ del 
yiverat 2 Creation, Saint Martin goes on, is like a series “of 
lenses or images which reflect ad infinitum, and allow God to 
contemplate, the sublime features of his existence. Created 
beings are all framed from the Divine essence; only, instead of 
representing that essence in its infinite proportions, they are 
merely portions of it, ever weaker and weaker, but capable of 
receiving an increase of fruitfulness and energy by fresh com- 
munication with the original principle which produced them. 
Thus Hermés: 0 Yap waxaplos eds, dyabos Saipor, puxiy per 
€v Topare épn elvau, voov dé é év Wuyn, oyov dé €v TO VO, TOV VodV 
dé €v T@ Oew, Tov Sé Oedv TovTwv Tratépa." 

The fable or myth of Narcissus, which we have seen re- 
produced in the Hermetic writings and in Plotinus as a kind of 
sacred allegory, receives fresh illustration from Saint Martin’s 
works. As God is reflected in man, so man is reflected in 
nature, for we must not forget that, according to the systems we 
are now examining, nature and matter are two distinct things. 
Nature is a spiritual principle, the spirit of the universe of which 
matter and the elements are the body. Nature is sensible, 
capable of pain and of pleasure, whilst matter can feel nothing. 
Nature is not only active, living, and sensible, it is, in creation, 
the source of all activity, of all life, of all sensibility. In the 
beginning man reigned over nature as a king; nature was his 
mirror and his domain, so long as he was the mirror and 
domain of God. It returned to him in forms and in colours 





* Parthey, p. 6. ¢ Ibid., p. 57. “ [bid., p. 107. 
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the power which he exerted over it, and the virtues which he 
developed in its bosom, thus giving him a visible evidence of 
the dominion he enjoyed over all things. This theory immedi- 
ately recalls to our mind the following striking passage in the 
Tlowpavdpns : Kai yap. 0 KOT LOS, @ "Acudapnid, duc Onow idiav 
Kal vonow Exel, oux dpolav tH avOpwreia, ovdé ws mroixidmy, 
GN’ ws KpeiTTw Kal amrhovotépay. ’ 

St. Martin’s views on sin and on death must also be noticed 
briefly here. For the man who has constantly lived in the fear 
of God and in the practice of virtue, death is properly the 
beginning of life, the introduction to our normal state, to our 
true home. “ Les amimaux,” says he, “ ne connaissent point la 
mort, par la raison qu’ils ne connaissent par la vie.”* But as 
for the individuals and the nations of the torrent, that is to say, 
those who are carried away by their passions and their wicked 
propensities, they are abandoned, through a necessary consequence 
of their spiritual blindness, to that power which assumes the place 
of God whenever we separate ourselves from him. For man 
cannot be his own end; if he leaves the service of God, he must 
become the servant of the devil. Anguish then takes hold of us, 
vain allusions carry us on; we commit iniquity with delight, 
unceasingly ; and sin, bringing along with it its own punish- 
ment, transforms our conscience into a real hell. Now this is 
exactly what Hermes tells us: Tots 5é dvonrous kai Kaxois Kar 
Trovnpois kal p0ovepois kal Treovexrais kab povedor Kal aceBéot 
moppwbev ell, TO TYLop@ exxwprioas Saluorr, 6 doris TY okvtnTa 
Tov IT [upos mpooBadhov Apacer avrols aicOntixas, Kat pidew 
éml tas avopias adtovs dmrikel, iva TUYwoL pelfovos Tywwpias.! 

The parallel we have thus endeavoured to institute between 
three eminent representatives of mysticism might be easily con- 
tinued, and points of similarity brought out still more curious 
perhaps than those to which we have drawn the reader’s atten- 
tion, but time warns us to stop. As a conclusion to the fore- 
going remarks, we would just say that the singular writings 
ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus deserve to be studied by all 
those who are interested in the history of metaphysical specula- 
tion, and we sincerely hope that Dr. Parthey will redeem the 
promise he made twelve years ago, of publishing all the Hermetic 
fragments which remain at present scattered throughout the 
voluminous collections of Suidas, Cyril, Stobzus, and other 
authors. 

Gustave Masson. 





* Parthey, pp. 63, 64. » Del’ Esprit des Choses. * Parthey, p. 13. 
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THE ABUSE OF CRITICISM IN RELIGION. 


“ Que caput a ceeli regionibus ostendebat.” 


Fatuer Laubrussel, an author of little note, and less merit, 
published a work which has been long since forgotten, with the 
same title that this bears. His aim was to revenge religion of 
those impotent attacks which infidelity and heresy have made 
against it. The enterprise was very laudable, and it is to be 
lamented that he was not more happy in the execution of it; 
and that he has so frequently substituted declamation and abuse 
in the room of reasonings. However, without approving his 
logic, we may reckon something to the account of his zeal, if 
zeal ought to cover a multitude of trifles, as charity a multitude 
of sins. The object we have in view is very different from this, 
but not less useful, and we shall endeavour to execute it better. 
It is to vindicate philosophers from the reproach of impiety with 
which they have often been unjustly charged, by ascribing to 
them sentiments not their own; giving forced interpretations to 
their words ; drawing from their principles odious and false con- 
sequences which they disavow; in a word, by stigmatizing as 
criminal, or dangerous, opinions which Christianity has not 
forbid. Among the innumerable abuses with which criticism 
may be reproached, there is none more pernicious than that we 
are complaining of: it is highly necessary therefore we should 
pull off the mask, and discountenance it. 

The importance of this subject, perhaps, would require a 
considerable work ; the reflections I am going to lay before the 
reader are but a plan or sketch; may they meet with the appro- 
bation of those sages who equally understand the rights of faith 
and reason; may this scheme of an apology be esteemed and 
adopted by some of our celebrated writers, more worthy and 
more capable of executing it than myself. 

II. The first duty either in defending truth or enquiring 
after it, is to be just: we will begin with acknowledging that 
the advocates for Christianity have some reason to be apprehen- 
sive for it, at least as far as they ought to be for that which is 
not the production of man. It is not to be dissembled that Chris- 
tianity is now-a-days indecently attacked in a great number of 
writings. It is true the manner in which it is commonly done 
is sufficient to satisfy those who might be alarmed by the attack. 
The desire to lay aside all restraint of passion, and the vanity of 
thinking different from the multitude, have made more un- 





. © The above is extracted from Miscellaneous Pieces in Literature, History, 
and Philosophy. By M.d@’Alembert London. 1764. 
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believers than the illusions of sophism, if indeed we are, to in- 
clude in the number of unbelievers all those impious persons 
who only wish to appear so, and, as Montaigne says, “ would 
fain be worse than they are able.’ Such a shower of arrows 
shot from all sides against Christianity, has thrown some of our 
most pious writers into consternation. Engaged to sustain the 
cause and honour of religion, which they believe to be in danger, 
because they see it outrageously beset, they lie in ambush, if I 
may so speak, to surprise infidelity in every new book, and it 
must be confessed that they have found out a sad and plentiful 
crop: but some among them, like soldiers transported by im- 
petuosity of courage and ardour beyond their rank, expose them- 
selves to be attacked in flank; and in the vehemencc of their 
zeal and their researches, betray an indiscretion dangerous to 
their cause. When they have not been able to find real impie- 
ties, they have been obliged to forge imaginary ones, to have 
the honour of combating them. They have supposed intentions 
when crimes have been wanting, and have gone so far as to accuse 
silence itself. 

** Socrates,”’ said a Roman, “I am attacked on account of 
my words, because I am innocent in my actions.” So might 
one of our philosophers say, I am attacked on account of my 
thoughts, because I am irreproachable in my words. Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, put to death one of his subjects who had 
conspired against him ina dream. There is seldom wanting a 
false zeal to carry injustice still further than credit or power. 
The tyrant punished dreams; the enemies of philosophy sup- 
pose them, demand the blood of the guilty, and it is but rare 
that they have not obtained it, to the shame of reason and 
humanity. 

III. Nothing has been more common than the charge of 
irreligion brought against learned men by those who have no 
pretensions to philosophy. Pericles had scarce credit enough to 
save Anaxagoras, accused of Atheism by the Athenian priests 
for having pretended that the universe was governed by one 
Supreme Intelligence, according to general and invariable laws. 
The ashes of Socrates were still smoking, when Aristotle, being 
cited by fanatical enemies before the same judges, was forced to 
shun persecution by flight. ‘We must not expose,” says he, 
“ philosophy to a second injury.” The superstitious Athenians, 
who applauded the impiety of Aristophanes, and suffered him to 
turn the objects of their worship into ridicule, would not suffer 
any other to be substituted in their stead. Nobody was forbidden 
to speak of the Divinity among the Greeks, but those only who 
were capable of doing it worthily. But without rising so high 
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as the age of Anaxagoras, Socrates and Aristotle, let us confine 
ourselves to what is passing in our own. 

1V. The famous Jesuit Harduin, one of the first men of his 
age for the depth of his erudition, and one of the last for the 
ridiculous use he made of it, had once the extravagance to com- 
pose a piece on purpose to put under the ban of Atheism, with- 
out shame or remorse, respectable authors, many of whom had 
solidly proved the existence of God in their writings; an ab- 
surdity well worthy of a visionary, who pretended that most of 
the best works of antiquity were composed by monks of the 
thirteenth century. This pious sceptic in attacking, as he did, 
the certainty of almost all historical monuments, deserved more 
than any man the name of an enemy to religion, if his opinions 
had not been too stupid to have any followers. “ His folly,” 
says a celebrated writer, “takes away the heinousness of his 
calumny ; but those who repeat this calumny in our age are not 
always reckoned fools, and they are often very dangerous.” 
Naturally intolerant in their opinions, however indifferent they 
are in themselves, these men seize with eagerness everything 
which may serve for a pretext to render their opinions respect- 
able. They want to connect with Christianity the most con- 
tentious metaphysical questions, and the most arbitrary systems 
of philosophy. In vain does religion, so simple and precise as 
it is in its doctrines, reject constantly an alliance which dis- 
honours it; it is on account of this imaginary alliance that it 
has been imagined to be attacked in those works where there is 
not the least suspicion. Let us enter into detail with relation 
to this point, and shew with what injustice the wisest and most 
respectable philosophers have been treated on a subject of such 
im portance. 

V. “Give me matter and motion, and I will make a world,” 
said Descartes once, and after him one of his followers. This 
proposition, which has been regarded as injurious to God, is, 
perhaps, the sublimest thing which philosophy has pronounced 
of the glory of the Supreme Being; a thought so profound and 
so great could only come from a great genius who, on one side, 
perceived the necessity of an Almighty Intelligence to give ex- 
istence and impulse to matter, and who perceived, on the other, 
the simplicity and the variety not less to be admired of the laws 
of motion ; laws, by virtue of which the Creator has included all 
events in the first, as their seed, and needs nothing to produce 
them but a word, according to the sublime language of Scripture. 
This is all that the propositién of Descartes can mean, to one 
who is disposed to understand it; but the enemies of reason, 
who only perceive the works of the Supreme Being in miniature, 
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and who offer Him a worship that is rigid, pusillanimous, and 
bounded like themselves, discern nothing in the purer and sub- 
limer homage of philosophy, but a proud fabricator of systems, 
who seems to wish to put himself in the place of the Divinity. 

VI. The Newtonians admitted a vacuum and attraction ; this 
was very near the physic of Epicurus; now this philosopher was 
an Atheist, and therefore the Newtonians must be the same; 
such is the logic of one of their adversaries. Notwithstanding, 
it is true that no philosophy is more favourable to the belief of 
the being of a God than Newton’s. For how should the particles 
of matter, which have no action themselves, be able to tend 
towards one another, unless this tendency was excited by the 
Omnipotent will of a Sovereign Mover? A Cartesian Atheist is 
one who is mistaken in his principles; a Newtonian Atheist 
would be something worse,—a philosopher who draws false con- 
clusions. 

VII. “ When I lift up my eyes to heaven,” said an impious 
man, “I believe I see traces of the Divinity; but when I look 
around me—” Look within you, one might answer, and woe 
be to you if that proof is not sufficient. Indeed, nothing else is 
necessary but ‘to descend into ourselves to discover the work- 
manship of a Sovereign Intelligence which has given us existence, 
and has preserved us in it. That existence is a prodigy which 
cannot strike us too much, because it is a continual one. It 
brings back to our mind every instance of a Supreme Power on 
which we depend. But the more sensible the impression of His 
acting is upon ourselves and all surrounding objects, the more 
inexcusable are we in seeking it in minute and frivolous objects. 
A learned man of modern times, who was so persuaded of the 
existence of God, that he has investigated and given new proofs 
of it, nevertheless thought it his duty to attack certain puerile, 
and even indecent arguments, by which certain authors have 
attempted to establish this great truth, but in reality have only 
injured and degraded it. This philosopher took those weapons 
out of the hands of Atheists, which the weakness of these authors 
lent them: would one expect he should be charged with furnish- 
ing them? Yet this is what those ignorant or treacherous cen- 
sors have been so scandalous as to reproach him with. Thus 
the illustrous Boerhaave was once accused of Spinozism, because 
having heard that this system was badly attacked by some un- 
known person more orthodox, he asked him if he had read what 
he was going to confute. 

VIII. The same philosopher, too easily moved by the differ- 
ences of certain scholastics about the arguments for the existence 
of God, has pretended that the proofs on which it rests are not, 
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properly speaking, demonstrations; that they turn only upon 
very great probabilities, and that they derive their invincible 
force from their multitude and their union. We are far from 
believing that no proof of the being of God is rigorously demon- 
strative, but we are not the more disposed therefore to tax with 
Atheism those who think otherwise. The existence of Cesar is 
not demonstrated like the theorems of geometry: is that a rea- 
son for entertaining the least doubt about it? In an infinity of 
matters, many arguments may form in the mind, by their con- 
currence, a conviction as strong as that which springs from 
demonstration, though each particular in itself is only probable, 
as a concurrence of testimonies in the support of a fact produces 
a certainty as irreversible as that of geometry, though of a dif- 
ferent kind. This is what Pascal has before remarked on the 
proof of the Being of God; and was Pascal ever suspected of 
doubting this truth? The enemies of that great man have said, 
that it was a sufficient answer to his eighteen Provincial Letters 
to repeat eighteen times that he was a heretic, but they never 
once dared to say that he was an atheist. 

IX. Some writers have maintained that the explicit and 
distinct notion of the creation is not to be found in either the 
Old or New Testament. This assertion has been attacked as 
impious; it would have been more natural to have discussed 
this point by an examination of the passages themselves, and 
this examination would not have been difficult; but whatever 
side we take, it seems to me that faith has nothing to fear :—this 
needs some explication. The creation, as the theologians them- 
selves confess, is a truth which reason itself teaches, a necessary 
effect of the existence of a first Being. This notion then is of 
the number of those which revelation supposes, and upon which 
there is no occasion for it to speak in an express and particular 
manner. It is sufficient that the sacred books affirm nothing in 
contradiction to it. It is on this account we do not accuse 
them; and when some of the ancient Christian fathers, as it is 
pretended, did not express themselves with sufficient clearness 
on the subject of creation, is it a reason for believing they thought 
matter to be eternal? = 

X. The opinion which has been attributed to two or three 
fathers upon the nature of the soul has raised the same clamour, 
and deserves the same answer. If we may believe different 
critics, those fathers had not very distinct ideas about the spi- 
rituality of the thinking principle, and seemed to have made it 
material. The pretension, however, of these critics, whether 
well or ill-founded, has furnished a handle to accuse them of 
that materialism they attribute to others; for now-a-days mate- 
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rialism, which we see everywhere the hydra, has seven heads to 
combat; but if two or three ecclesiastical writers have been in 
an error, which we do not pretend to determine, what has this 
mistake to do with religion? Are the philosophical proofs for the 
spirituality of the soul less convincing? Cannot we allow the full 
force to these proofs which Descartes first investigated and ex- 
plained, and believe that some of the fathers of the Church were 
not acquainted with them? ‘ But,” say they, “those who main- 
tain that the distinct idea of creation is not to be found in the 
Scripture, nor the spirituality of the soul in the ancient doctors, 
do it only because they pretend that the world is eternal, and 
the soul matter.” If they pretend this, they ought to be con- 
vinced of the contrary, nothing is more necessary or more just ; 
but it should seem not to be the likeliest way that can be chosen 
to misrepresent them, especially when they acknowledge, as 
many have done in the most express terms, those two truths 
which they are charged with calling in question. 

XI. It is not enough to stand up against impiety; we must 
not be mistaken in the kind of impiety we attack. “I am 
accused,” said a Pyrrhonian one day, “of materialism. This is 
just as if a constitutionary should be accused of Jansenism. If 
I were to doubt, it would rather be upon the existence of matter 
than of thought. I know nothing of the former but from the 
equivocal report of my senses; and I know the other by the 
infallible testimony of interior sentiment; my own thought 
assures me of the existence of a thinking principle. The idea 
which I have of body and extension is much more uncertain and 
obscure, and upon this object I only entertain a reasonable scep- 
ticism. Thus instead of being a materialist, I am inclined to 
deny the existence of matter, at least such as my senses repre- 
sent to me; but it appears to me wiser to be silent and to doubt.” 

The name of materialist (I cannot help repeating it) is 
become now-a-days a kind of war-whoop; it is a qualification 
which is indiscriminately applied to all kinds of unbelievers, and 
even to those whom we want to stigmatize as such. In all 
religions, and in all times, fanaticism has not plumed itself 
either upon equity or justice: it has given to those whom it 
wanted to damn, not the names they deserved, but those which 
would do them the most hurt. Thus, in the primitive times, the 
Pagans gave all Christians the name of Jews. 

XII. During the reign of the Aristotelian philosophy, that 
is, for many ages, it was believed, that all our ideas came from 
the senses; and it could not be imagined, that an opinion so 
conformable to reason and experience, should ever be regarded 
asdangerous. It was even forbidden, on pain of death, to teach a 
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contrary doctrine. The punishment was, it must be confessed, 
a little hard, whether our ideas are derived from sense or not. 
It is right all the world should live; but the prohibition and 
the penalty prove the religious attachment of our fathers to an 
ancient opinion, “ that sensation is the source of all knowledge.” 
Descartes came, and said, “The soul is spiritual: now, what is 
a spiritual being without ideas? The soul therefore has ideas 
from the instant its existence commences, that is, it has innate 
ideas.” This reasoning, joined to the attraction of a new 
opinion, seduced many schools; but they went farther than 
their master. From the spirituality of the soul, Descartes con- 
cluded innate ideas; one of his disciples concluded more, that 
to deny innate ideas was to deny the spirituality of the soul ; 
perhaps they would have made innate ideas an article of faith, 
if they could have. dissembled that this pretended truth was 
only discovered in the seventeenth century. We have seen 
theologians carry their extravagance so far, as to maintain that 
the opinion which unites our ideas to our sensations, endangers 
the mystery of original sin and the grace of baptism. It is 
thus that the most incontestible maxims in philosophy and 
the mathematics have been attacked, under pretence of their 
seeming opposition with some doctrine of faith: besides, is it 
impossible to combat innate ideas by the same weapons of 
religion which established it? Must not an infant, who has 
the idea of God, as the Cartesians pretend, from the breast, and 
even from the womb, also know the duties owing to God, which 
is contrary to the first principles of religion and common sense ? 
Will any one say, the idea of God exists in infants, without 
being developed? But what are ideas which the soul possesses 
without knowing them, and the things which it knows without 
thought, and yet is obliged to learn afterwards, as much as if 
it had never known them? A spiritual being, some may say, 
must necessarily have ideas from the moment it exists. It is 
easy to answer, that this being, in the first moments of its 
existence, may be confined to sensation; that a capacity of 
thinking is sufficient to constitute it immaterial, since that 
power, by the confession of all divines, belongs only to a 
spiritual substance. But further, how decide in what spirituality 
consists, and whether it be the nature of a spiritual being to 
think, or even to perceive always, what distinct idea have we 
of the nature of the soul? Let us ask Malebranche, who will 
not be suspected of confounding mind with matter. In fine, it 
is by our senses that we have the knowledge of corporeal 
substance: it is therefore through their means that we have 
been taught to regard it as incapable of will and sensation, and 
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consequently of thought: from thence result two consequences ; 
the first, that we owe to our sensations and reflections the 
knowledge we have of the immateriality of the soul; in the 
second place, that the idea we have of spirituality is negative, 
which teaches what a spiritual being is not, without informing 
us what it is; it would be presumption to think otherwise, and 
weaknegs to believe we must think otherwise to be orthodox. 

The soul is neither matter nor extension, and yet it is 
something; though gross prejudice, fortified by habitude, leads 
us to judge that what is not matter is nothing. See where 
philosophy conducts us, and where it leaves us! 

XIII. That strange madness, of wishing to convert into 
doctrines the most groundless opinions concerning the soul, is 
not peculiar to our age. We will relate only a single example. 
Hinemar, Archbishop of Rheims, who got Gottscale so well 
scourged at the Council of Quercy, while it was proving that 
Gottscale was blameable, procured the condemnation of one 
John Scot Erigenes, who, among many real errors, maintained 
that the soul was not in the body. It is difficult to conceive in 
what this pretended heresy could consist ; for it is the property 
of the body only to be in one place rather than in another; and, 
if they had been as vigilant against materialism in the ninth 
century as at present, John Scot would have had a good chance 
for accusing his adversary. The soul is united to the body in a 
manner altogether unknown to us, and inexplicable by all the 
dark metaphysics of the schools; but, in the time of Hincmar, 
they were too ignorant to know how to doubt. 

XIV. If the philosopher, always obliged to express himself 
clearly, ought not to allow himself any improper expressions on 
so delicate a subject, he ought not to condemn too lightly, and 
without explication, equivocal expressions on a subject which is 
likewise so obscure, and which gives us such little hold to 
reasoning and to language: for example, an author, who should 
say now-a-days that the soul “is essentially the substantial 
form of the human body,” would at least be suspected of 
materialism. Nevertheless, whoever should advance such a 
proposition, would only repeat the first canon of the general 
Council of Vienne.* The truth is, the word form is a vague 
term, to which the fathers of the Council undoubtedly applied 





# Animam rationalem esse corporis forma.—Ac precludatur universis erroribus 
aditus, ne subintrent, quod quisquis deinceps asserere, defendere, seu tenere 
pertinaciter preesumpserit, quod anima rationalis, seu intellectiva non sit forma 
corporis humani per se, et essentialiter, tanquam hereticus sit censendus. 
a Vienn. General. An., 1311. Breviatio Can. Concil. in Clementinis, vide 
ib. 1. 
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a Catholic sense, and, consequently, we may be permitted to 
use it, if we fix the same sense to it. 

In a modern work, this canon is mentioned and explained, 
to prevent the abuse the materialists of our days might make 
of it. This apologist might repent him of his zeal, if a good 
action should be repented of; for, notwithstanding the serious 
and simple tone of his defence, he has been foolishly acgused of 
an intention to turn into ridicule the doctrine of the cecumenic 
Council. 

XV. This is not the only example of equivocal expressions 
used differently in the schools, or even adopted now-a-days by 
whole sects of philosophers. Malebranche, and his disciples, 
called God the Universal Being. The Spinozists would not 
express themselves otherwise. The Scotists allow God to be 
extended, eternal, immense, immovable, indivisible; and it is 
only by involving themselves in an obscure jargon, that they 
defend their making him corporeal, or at least extended: 
nevertheless, it would be unjust to accuse Malebranche of 
Spinozism, or the Scotists of confounding God with space. 
Why should not the same indulgence be shewn to men as little 
inclined to deceive as they? And it is the more equitable, as 
there is no subject where an intention to injure finds more 
plausible pretences of exerting itself, than religion. Expressions 
that are innocent in themselves, or in the sense affixed to them 
by their author, are often made susceptible of an erroneous or 
dangerous sense, especially when separated from that which 
goes before, and that which follows. To convince us of this, 
it is sufficient to cast our eyes upon the innumerable abuses 
which error has made of Scripture expressions. 

XVI. The metaphysical opinions of the philosophers have 
not been the object of a thousand declamations only; their 
systems too, concerning the formation and arrangement of the 
universe, have met with the same fate. Matter is not eternal ; 
it must have begun, therefore, to exist; here is a point where 
we may differ: did God range in order the different particles 
of matter from the time that he created them, or was it a 
greater or lesser time that chaos continued, before the separation 
of the particles? Here philosophers may be divided. Indeed, if 
there be nothing in body but figure and motion, as sound 
philosophy intimates, what difficulty is there in supposing that 
the Supreme Being, after creating matter, and forming it 
instantly into a single, homogeneous mass, apparently shapeless, 
should impress upon its different particles that movement which 
is necessary to separate or bring them to one another, and 
produce by this means different bodies; and that light, stars, 
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animals, and plants, sprang from this great operation, the work 
of the eternal Geometrican, in that succession and time the 
Creator prescribed? This grand and noble idea, so far from 
being a contradiction to divine power and goodness, serves to 
display them before our eyes. Besides, the existence of chaos, 
before the separation of its particles, is an hypothesis necessary 
to the physical explanation of the formation of the terrestial 
globe. 1 

The Supreme Being had power, at the same instant, to 
create and arrange the world, without forbidding the philosopher 
from inquiring in what manner he might have produced it in a 
longer time, and by virtue of laws of motion established by the 
Author of nature. The system of this philosopher may be more 
or less consistent with phenomena, but the naturalist, not the 
theologian, must judge him. Thus the Newtonians, to explain 
the figure of the earth, supposed that it was originally a fluid. 
Thus Descartes thought it once a sun, obscured by a thick crust 
which covered it; an hypothesis which has occasioned as much 
pitiable chicanery among divines, as solid objections among 
philosophers. 

XVII. No natural philosopher now-a-days doubts, that the 
sea has covered a great part of the earth. It appears impossible 
to attribute solely to the deluge all the vestiges which remain of 
so ancient an inundation; this opinion has been attacked as 
contrary to Scripture: we need only open the book of Genesis, 
to see how unjust such an imputation is: “On the third day 
God said, Let the waters assemble together in one place; and 
there was dry land.” Has this passage any need of a commentary? 
Perhaps we might find, in the same chapter, proofs of the 
existence of chaos before the formation of the world, if we had 
not already observed it is of no consequence to religion, provided 
that we do not maintain the eternity of chaos. But we cannot 
omit, without censure, on this occasion, the bad judgment of a 
modern critic. The illustrious historian of the Academy of 
Sciences, in one of his extracts, said that fish were the first 
inhabitants of our globe: the censor inveighs with all his might 
against the impiety, not believing that he had Scripture for 
his voucher. Consult Genesis, and we find that he either wants 
honesty or memory, for we there read that fish were in reality 
the first animals that were created. 

XVIII. No person is ignorant that the passage in the book 
of Joshua which has been both injudiciously attacked and 
defended, was the cause of Galileo’s misfortunes. ‘“ Wherefore 
say your quick geniuses, did Joshua order the sun to stand still, 
instead of commanding the earth? What difficulty could there 
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be for an author, who pretends to be inspired, to describe things 
as they really are? Why should the Holy Spirit, which dictated 
the Scriptures, lead us into a physical error, while it clears up 
our duty?” ‘ You ought to believe, answer the inquisitors on 
the other hand, that the sun turns round the earth; the Holy 
Spirit, which ought to know, assures you of it, and it cannot 
deceive you.” One might reply to them both, that, in in- 
different matters, the Scripture makes use of the language of 
the people. But this answer is not sufficient; it seems to me, 
that, in order to confound the impiety of one side, and the 
weakness of the other, we should add, that the Scripture must 
speak the language of the people, in order to be understood ; 
that a missionary, preaching among savages in this manner, 
“T announce to you that God, who makes the earth we inhabit 
roll round the sun,” would engage no attention to his discourse. 
It is necessary for us to hold another kind of language to induce 
them to hear us; we must imitate, in some measure, the example 
of him who had recourse to a fable to dispose the Athenians to 
listen to him. In a word, we should first of all make them 
Christians; and afterwards, if we please, or if we can, make 
them astronomers. When they are such, they will not seek for 
systems of the world in ill-understood passages of Scripture ; 
and, in forming their opinions, they will prefer the observatory 
to the Holy Office. They will be like the King of Spain, who, 
as Pascal informs us, chose rather to believe the antipodes on 
the authority of Columbus, who came from thence, than reject 
them, on account of Pope Zechariah, who never had been there. 
Let us respect Scripture so as never to use it profanely; and 
let us leave Madame Dacier to justify the talking of Achilles’s 
horses in Homer, by the discourse of Balaam’s ass. 

XIX. Opinions purely metaphysical, and systems concerning 
the formation of the world, have not furnished the only pretences 
for arraigning philosophers; calumny has neglected nothing that 
might conduce to the same purpose. Can one refrain from 
sentiments of pity or indignation, to see one of our most cele- 
brated writers accused of impiety by journalists, for having 
said that Jordan is but a small river, that Palestine was, at the 
time of the Crusades, what it is now, one of the most barren 
countries of Asia? 

Critics accumulate passages of Scripture to prove that it was 
very fertile in Joshua’s days: but what do all these passages 
prove of this place in the time of Saladin, or of its present 
state? Why may not God have aveuged the death of Christ, 
by turning its riches and abundance into sterility? Or rather 
(for the simplest explanations are always the best), why may 
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not a country, enslaved and unpeopled, become barren by that 
very depopulation? But when they are determined to make a 
writer suspected, everything is impiety in his lips; his proofs of 
the being of God are treated as sophisms, his arguments in 
favour of religion, as pleasantries levelled against it. Let him 
write against superstition and fanaticism, it is Christianity he 
aims at: does he plead for the civil toleration of every religion, 
it is only to shew his indifference to all. 

XX. Give me, said Fontenelle, in his History of Oracles, but 
half a dozen men who are capable of being persuaded that it is 
not the sun which makes the day, and I will not despair of 
bringing all nations, by their means, into the same belief. If 
anything in the world is incontestible, it is assuredly this pro- 
position, of which the absurd religions of Asia and Africa furnish 
but too melancholy and striking a proof. What have the censors 
of the History of Oracles made of this? “ Why, it only wanted 
half a dozen more, say they, to make it an impious assertion.” 
The impiety, however, is entirely their own; for, if half a dozen 
were capable of seducing mankind into error, does it follow that 
twelve different persons could not lead them into truth? In 
what respects can the many just and solid observations, which 
have been made in modern times, upon prejudice, credulity, 
false prophecies, and false miracles, affect those invincible 
arguments by which true religion is supported ? 

XXI. The Fathers of the Church, the first defenders of 
Christianity, did not distrust in this manner the goodness of 
their cause. They were not afraid of objections, nor open day ; 
they were ignorant of false attacks, and pusillanimous pre- 
cautions. Many writers of our days, worthy to follow them in 
so noble a career, have imitated their example; but if the 
respectable cause of the Gospel has had its Pascals and Bossuets, 
it has likewise had its Chaumeiux and its Garaffes. 

XXII. The abuse of criticism in religious matters is per- 
nicious to religion itself on many accounts ;—for the disingenuity 
and trifling with which a good cause is sometimes defended,— 
for the consequences drawn by the multitude from the vague 
charge of irreligion brought against the philosophers,—for the 
motives which have induced men, pretendedly good, to declare 
war against reason ; in short, from the little union and reciprocal 
animosity of its adversaries; each of these objects merits a 
separate article, and we will devote a few moments to them. 

XXIII. The Encyclopedia will furnish us with the subject 
of the first article. Under substantial forms we mentioned the 
arguments of the Cartesians against the souls of beasts, drawn 
from this principle of St. Austin, that, “ under a just God, no 
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creature could suffer who had not deserved it;” an argument 
well known in the schools, which Malebranche has availed 
himself of with much force; and which sensible philosophers 
and divines have always looked upon as very difficult to confute. 
In explaining this argument, it was remarked at the same time, 
that this was at most an objection which ought not to hurt 
those proofs there are of the spirituality of the soul, of its 
immortality, and of Divine justice and providence. 

What has one of the adversaries of the Encyclopedia made 
of this? He has pretended, that the only design of this article 
was to ridicule this principle of St. Austin; and to prove it, 
they have concluded from the principle that he looked upon 
brutes as machines, an opinion very far from the good doctor’s 
thoughts, and the honour of which solely belongs to his pre- 
tended apologist. Thus it is not the Encyclopedia, but its 
ridiculous adversary, who accuses one of the most respectable 
Fathers of the Church of absurdities and false conclusions, and 
in this manner it is that religion is defended. According to 
this new apostle, it is not possible to be Christians without 
believing brutes to be machines. Thus, from St. Peter to 
Descartes, there have been no Christians. But this writer 
astonishes us with equal absurdities, when he pretends, that 
moral duties are not known by reason, and that the existence 
of the body is a truth of revelation, and maintains, in short, 
against unbelievers, that the soul is of its own nature immortal ; 
a proposition which is blasphemous, since it robs the Supreme 
Intelligence of one of his most essential attributes. The un- 
created Being alone is of his essence immortal. Our soul 
exists only by the will of this Being, who thinks proper to give 
it an eternal existence, which it receives every instant by a 
continual creation. It is not by the dissolution of the parts 
that the soul ceases to be as the body does; it is in relapsing 
into that nonentity, from whence the author of nature drew it, 
and to which it is liable every instant to return. These are the 
first elements of Christian metaphysics, which the author ought 
to have been instructed in before he wrote. It must be a sad 
and humbling circumstance to be obliged to learn this doctrine 
of those very persons whom he taxes with denying them. 

XXIV. Those who exercise their critical talents with most 
violence, and consequently with indiscretion, assume sometimes 
the air of moderation, when they are sure of attacking with 
advantage. I know not by what fatality the Champions of 
Christianity have acted otherwise, and supported the interest of 
God with injurious malignity. They have this disadvantage, 
that they prejudice the reader against the advocates of religion, 
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they exasperate, and consequently alienate, those minds which 
would be reconciled by moderation; in short, they hinder the 
critic from bestowing upon the arguments all the regard and 
attention that is due to them. When they content themselves, 
for example, as enthusiasts sometimes do, with saying of atheists 
that they are not honest, and that atheism has its source only in 
libertinism, this undoubtedly may be true in general; but have 
they any reason to expect to make proselytes by these means? 
Although the interest we have in denying a truth may render 
our unbelief suspected, this intergat is not « sufficient reason 
for being cyns1aned, when better ppoofs’ may be offered. The 
more a wise man examines the evidence of God’s existence, the 
more intelligence. will h» derive. frqm thence, and the more 
ought he to be in « disposition tu oifer him a reasonable worship, 
the only one which truly. honours him, and which is one of the 
first of his precepts. re. 

The best method of maintaining that atheists cannot be 
honest, is to prove, with the greatest clearness, the truth they 
oppose. Let us not imitate a modern writer, who began with 
advancing that there were no infidels, and ended with refuting 
them ; besides, of what signification to truth are the motives of 
those who deny it? what does it contribute towards conviction 
to dissallow our adversaries probity and good faith? This is 
imitating the schoolmaster in the fable, who scolded the boy for 
drowning himself, and made an harangue before he would save 
him. Can it be denied, in short, that many philosophers, 
ancient and modern, accused of atheism or scepticism, have 
been, in appearance at least, irreproachable in their conduct, 
and shewn themselves as regular in their manners, as blind 
and inconclusive in their opinions? “ Strike, but hear,” said 
Themistocles to Eurebiades; one might say to these pretended 
champions of religion, “ Strike, but reason.” Alas! it is to be 
feared such wise and prudent advice as this might be repeated a 
long while without effect. Excess in everything is the element 
of man; his nature is to be passionate upon all subjects which 
engage him; moderation is to him a state of violence; it is only 
through constraint or reflection that he submits, and when the 
importance of the cause he defends serves for a pretext to his 
animosity, he abandons himself to it without decency or remorse. 
His false zeal then forgets that the Gospel has two precepts 
equally indispensable, the love of God, and our neighbour; and 
does it imagine that the best way of keeping the first is by 
violating the second ? 

XXV. The defence of Christianity has not only been pre- 
judiced by aspersions, but by the nature of the accusations, and 
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the character of the accused. The more heinous it is to pro- 
pagate irreligion, the more criminal it is to accuse others of so 
doing who are innocent; in this case particularly, it is more 
necessary that we judge of men by what they have written, than 
by what they are unjustly suspected of having thought, or in- 
tended to say. Faith is the gift of God, which is not to be 
procured of ourselves,’ and all that society ordains is to respect 
this precious gift in those who have the happiness to enjoy it; 
it belongs to men to judge of discourse, and to God, of the 
heart. Thus the-cherge‘of religion, especially when brought 
before the public, caniot’ be-suported by ‘praofs. too convincing 
and notorious. But this vrecaution, so equitable in itself, is 
still more necessary when a cé:ebrated writer is attacked, whose 
name is sufficient to give weight to iris opinions, even to those 
he is falsely accused of. What: ad¥aatage did religion derive 
from the imputations and invectives so often cast upon the 
illustrious author of the Spirit of Laws? On the one hand, 
they have not been able to convict him of having meant the 
least injury to the Gospel, of which he speaks with the greatest 
respect throughout his work: on the other, the infidels have 
gloried in a chief so generously given them; they have accepted 
with gratitude this present, and the name of Montesquieu has 
been more serviceable to them than the pretended blows he is 
accused of levelling against Christianity. Authority is the great 
argument of the multitude; and infidelity, said a man of genius, 
is the faith of libertines. After so many writings and pious 
railings against the author of the Spirit of Laws, the sensible 
defenders of religion, who at first kept silence, at length broke 
it (perhaps a little too late) to vindicate this philosopher them- 
selves. They felt the weight of a name which they had opposed, 
and did not forget to blot it out of the list of miscreants, where 
it had been rashly placed. 

XXVI. Should we wish to know one of the principal causes 
of this declared war against philosophers, the divines of France 
are divided into two parties, who have long detested and tore 
one another in pieces for the glory of God and the good of the 
Church and State. The weakest of the two, after exhausting 
all that malice or calumny could invent to defeat their ad- 
versaries, concluded with taxing them of indifference towards 
the doctrines of the Gospel, attacked every day in innumerable 





+ If he means by faith the belief of the Christian religion in general, it is to 
be procured of ourselves by the exercise of common candour, like the belief of 
any historical event or moral truth; but if he means the belief of some doctrines 
of human invention, falsly ascribed to Christianity, he may call it supernatural, 
if he pleases. ‘ 
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writings. Sensible of this reproach, and piqued in honour, they 
seem to have united with the weaker to fall foul upon all 
infidels indiscriminately, whether real or supposed. This offen- 
sive alliance ought naturally to have put a stop to the war that 
has been kindled in the bosom of the Gallican Church above 
these one hundred years, but, unhappily for religion, it does not 
produce this effect, and one cannot say, on this occasion, “ facti 
sunt amici ex ipsa die;” on the contrary, this declared war 
against the common enemy has only furnished the two parties 
with a new pretext for reviling one another with the more fury 
and scandal. A late striking example will be a sad proof of what 
we now advance : there appeared last year (1763) a work famous 
for a great number of editions, and criticisms that were made 
upon it, which we condemn, with the author, as far as they are 
found worthy of censure. The journalists of Trevoux, who have 
enjoyed the privilege of abusing everything under the name of 
irreligion, whether it mentioned it or no, made a very brisk 
attack upon this work in their vulgar dogmatical style, and have 
endeavoured even to lessen the talents of this author; but in 
this last respect, indeed, they must permit us to be of a different 
opinion from them; matters of taste and philosophy are a pro- 
fane sort of knowledge, in which they dare not pique themselves 
with being infallible. Divinity is their forte, and yet it is a 
province which good men now contest with them. However, 
these journalists enjoyed their victory peaceably, till a concealed 
periodical writer, a more declared enemy to them than even to 
the infidel, came to make his charge in his turn against the 
same book, which had been so zealously and largely attacked 
already. But it happened that the blows of this new bruiser 
fell much heavier upon the journalists than the work itself. 
“ Behold,” says he, “the effects of the abominable morality of 
the Casuists, behold the doctrine of the Casnedis, the Tamborins, 
the Berruyers and their brethren, consecrated in this pernicious 
production.” The reasonable men, on the other hand, exclaim 
in their turn: “See the brethren of the Casnedis, the Tam- 
borins, and the Berruyers, well recompensed for their zeal and 
religion, avenged in a very edifying manner.” Indeed, if these 
critics accuse one another of being in the principles of the 
author condemned, one of them must necessarily he dishonest ; 
let us not think of taxing them in common, and deciding their 
quarrel like the process of the wolf and the fox before the ape. 
XXVII. When we see the author of a libel, twenty times 

disgraced by the magistrate, declaim against infidels, we cannot 
help thinking of Calvin, who burnt Servetus. But fanatics are 
always austere; in accusing the person who differs from them 
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in opinion of irreligion, they give themselves an air of zeal, 
which is always agreeable to party men; they have the satis- 
faction of calumniating Government, which is indifferent to 
them, in comparison of what they call the cause of God, which 
is in reality their own. However, this may be said with con- 
fidence, if those are to be punished who do most harm to 
Christianity, fanatics ought much rather to be suppressed than 
infidels. What idea must the people form of religion when they 
see its ministers anathematizing each other, till authority forces 
them to that silence which charity itself ought to prescribe ? 
Don’t we believe, that the scandalous disputes of divines of our 
days, upon matters often futile, and always unintelligible, have 
done more mischief to Christianity than the feeble reasonings 
of the impious? Why shall they not produce the same effect 
upon the Deists, which the quarrels of the Dominicans did upon 
the Emperor of China? ‘These men,” says he, “are come 
5,000 leagues to preach to us a doctrine upon which they are 
not agreed themselves.” In fine, what can have a greater ten- 
dency to stumble the weak, and make irreligion triumph, than 
so many contradictory works as we have seen accumulated in 
these later times upon grace, the character of the true Church, 
and miracles? The public, at last, has contented itself with 
being ignorant of these works, and despising their authors; 
and they, in revenge for not being read, have attacked those 
who are. 

XXVIII. Let us plead, as much as lies in’ our power, in 
favour of humanity and philosophy, against their unjust com- 
plaints. Facts will suffice without reasonings, and, perhaps, 
will have greater force. Open ecclesiastical history, which is 
always so useful to the Christian and the philosopher; to the 
Christian, to animate him by examples of virtue, and the 
accomplishments of the Divine promises, in spite of the 
opposition of all the powers of the earth; to the philosopher, 
by the incredible and numberless monuments it presents to 
him of human extravagance, and the evils which fanaticism has 
produced. We might shew, by a detail of these evils, how 
Government has interested itself in defending and supporting 
men of letters, who, being convinced of the true doctrines of the 
faith, have had the justice and the equity to separate what did 
not belong to it. It is, indeed, to them that sovereigns owe the 
confirmation of their power, and the destruction of a tribe of 
absurd opinions, hurtful to the State; on the contrary, it is by 
confounding those objects with religion, which are foreign to it, 
that the people have groaned so long under the temporal power 
of ecclesiastics, that excommunications, those respectable arms 
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of the Church, have been lavished to support rights purely 
human, and often ill-founded; that the son of Charlemagne, 
as a slave rather than a Christian, underwent ten times, suc- 
cessively, the ignominy of a public penitence, which some 
bishop had the assurance to command him, and which he 
merited only by the baseness of submitting to it;’ that an 
cecumenical council, in the age of servitude and ignorance, 
durst not openly protest against the designs of an audacious 
pontiff, who imagined he had a right to deprive an emperor of 
his patrimony ;? that one of our kings, to expiate the crime ° 
of burning 1,300 ecclesiastics, took the resolution of killing 
100,000 persons in Syria to shew his penitence ;’ that fools 
have plundered their own families to enrich ignorant and useless 
monks; that the ridiculous controversies of the Greeks upon 





¢ In 822 and 823, Lewis, who was called the Debonnair, but who much better 
deserved the appellation of the Weak, submitted to a public penance at Attigny 
and Soissons; the first time, for putting to death his nephew who had revolted 
against him; the second time, for not receiving the law from his children. 
“The bishops, who imposed this penance, pretended that it was not lawful for 
him to resume the royal dignity. St. Ambrose did not draw such consequences 
from the penitence of Theodosius; will any one say, that that great Saint 
wanted courage to avail himself of the authority of the Church, or that he was 
less wise than the bishops of the ninth century? These bishops, much more 
hardened, declared themselves against Lewis the Debonnair, in favour of his 
children, and stirred up that civil war which ruined the empire of France. 
Specious pretexts were not wanting; Lewis was a weak prince, governed by 
his second wife; the empire was in disorder; but they should have had some 
regard to consequences, and not pretend to expose a monarch to the same 

enance as a simple monk.” ‘The two penances of this prince, especially the 
ast, which he deserved the least, were attended with the most mortifying 
circumstances. Ebbon, Archbishop of Rheims, who had dared to degrade his 
master, was indeed deposed the year after, but the Emperor was dishonoured. 

4 In 1245, at the first gescenl Oona of Lyons, Pope Innocent IV. publicly 
deposed, in the presence of the Council, Frederick I1., all the fathers holding a 
lighted candle, which he regarded as a tacit approbation, but very unjustly; for 
it is evident, as M. Fleury observes, that this deposition was not made with the 
approbation of the Council, as other decrees. But, say the Protestants, why the 
candle and their silence? To this objection it is answered, that the greatest 
part of the ecclesiastics were, in general, of the opinion, that the Popes had 
power over the temporal kings, but that God did not permit that this opinion 
should be confirmed by a positive suffrage of the cecumenic Council; and the 
silence of the church assembled is not always a mark of approbation, especially 
in matters not expressly relative to the faith. 

* It is well known that the Abbé Suger, as great a statesman as the Abbé 
de la Clarivaux was an orator, opposed this unfortunate crusade, which Lewis 
the Young undertook by the advice of St. Bernard. The event justified the 
fears of the Minister, and confuted the promises of the preacher. Lewis took 
up the cross to conquer Palestine, and drive out the Saracens; his expedition 
ended in divorcing his wife at his return, and losing, by that means, Poitou and 
Guienne. In vain did St. Bernard wish to justify himself, by imputing to the 
sins of the warrior the miscarriage of that enterprise; he forgot that the first 
crusade was more successful, though its champions were not more worthy of 
success, and he did not see, says M. Fleury, that a proof is never conclusive, 
which is not always so. 
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absurdities, have hastened the destruction of their empire ;/ that 
uncertain and cruel proofs were regarded as the judgments of 
God, the consequence of which was often the condemnation of 
the innocent, and the acquittal of the guilty ;7 that one of the 
richest parts of the world has been depopulated by monsters, 
who put the inhabitants to death by punishing them into con- 
version; that one-half of our nation has been bathed in the 
blood of the other; in fine, that the standard of rebellion has 
been put into the hands of subjects against their sovereigns, and 
a sword into the hands of sovereigns against their subjects.’ It 
is by the light of philosophy that we have been delivered from 
so many evils. A few intrepid men have sometimes dared, at 





Ff About the middle of the fourteenth century, certain weak monks of Mount 
Athos, whose brains were turned by long and frequent fastings, imagined they 
saw upon their navel the light of Mount Tabor, and spent their time in con- 
templating it: a most deplorable heresy! They pretended further, that this 
light was uncreated, being no other than God himself. Barlaam, their ad- 
versary, still more ridiculous than they in giving them a serious answer, had 
credit to get an assembly convened at Constantinople against these visionaries, 
little aware that he himself should be condemned there; however, this was the 
consequence.—The Emperor Andronicus Paleologus harangued the pretended 
council with so much vehemence that he died a few hours afterwards, an exit 
worthy an emperor. It was this Andronicus Paleologus who abandoned the 
seacoast of his dominion to ruin, because he was assured that God was so well 
satisfied with his zeal for the Church, that his enemies durst not attack him. 
The same emperor regretted the time which the management of his affairs stole 
from theological debates. The quarrel of the Greeks about the light of ‘Tabor 
lasted till the destruction of the empire, and continued with violence while 
Bajazet was besieging Constantinople. All these ridiculous controversies, in 
which the emperors took part, hastened their downfall, in making them neglect 
the government. 

s One may read in a great number of works a detail of these sort of proofs, 
and the reasons why they were abolished ; all sorts of questions were generally 
decided in this manner: they went so far as to throw two missals into the fire, 
to try which was the best; the most extraordinary event, and the least expected 
by them, happened on this occagion, they were both burnt. A Clerk of Provence 
submitted himself to the fiery trial, to prove a revelation which he said he had 
of the discovery of the holy spear. The priest died. The event would always 
have been equally uniform in all trials, if they had been honestly managed; 
but in ages of ignorance, as well as others, there are men who know how 
to cheat. 

+ We cannot conclude these notes better than by a passage of M. Fleury. 
“It is melancholy, I am very sensible, to relate these unedifying facts,—but 
the foundation of history is truth. There are two sorts of persons who are 
displeased with the relation of these things; the first are the profane politicians, 
who, not knowing true religion, confound it with false; they are afraid of 
diminishing its respect in the minds of the people, that is to say, according to 
them, of undeceiving them. I will not dispute with these politicians. One 
ought to begin with instructing and converting them; but I ought to satisfy, 
if possible, those scrupulous good men who, through a mistaken zeal, fall into 
the same misfortune of shuddering where there is no danger to be apprehended. 
What are you afraid of, 1 would say? of finding out the truth? Do you love 
then to remain in error, at least in ignorance? and can you stay there with 
safety, you who ought to instruct others ?” 
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the peril of their liberty, their fortunes, and their lives, to open 
the eyes of subjects and kings. The gratitude which they have 
a right to demand of our age ought to be estimated by the 
importance of the services they have rendered, and the most 
real effect of this gratitude is in the protection which ought to 
be given to their successors. This protection, we can say with 
pleasure, finds fewer obstacles every day, in proportion as the 
spirit of philosophy, which spreads continually, communicates 
itself to the more sound and wise part of the divines, and 
renders them more indulgent, or more equitable in matters 
which are not their object. We do not live in those times, 
when it was a crime to teach any other philosophy than 
Aristotle; with a little more ignorance and authority it had 
been made a law of the State, as it is still among our 
neighbouring nations.’ 

XXIX. We need but cast our eyes upon those unhappy 
nations who are victims to so ridiculous a law, to convince us 
of the sad effects which arise from fear, and the impossibility of 
being instructed. Will posterity believe it of our days, that 
there was printed, in one of the capital cities of Europe, a work 
with this title, Systema Aristotelicum de formis substantialibus 
et accedentibus absolutis, 1750? will they not imagine it was a 
mistake of the press, and that it ought to be read 1550? Such, 
however, in the midst of the eighteenth century, is the de- 
plorable state of reason in one of the finest regions of the earth, 
in a nation otherwise refined and polite; while the sciences are 
making such progress in England, France, and the Protestant 
part of Germany. I say the Protestant part; for we must 
acknowledge, with sorrow, the present superiority of the 
universities of that party to the Catholic schools. It is so 
striking, that strangers, travelling in those places, and passing 
from a Catholic university to a neighbouring Protestant one, . 
cannot help thinking they have removed 400 leagues or lived 
400 years; that they have got from Salamanca to Cambridge, 
or from the age of Scotus to that of Newton. We make this 
remark with the more freedom, as the difference of light and 
knowledge in these regions cannot be ascribed to their different 
religions. 





‘Our fathers saw but little more in 1624, when, at the request of the 
University, and especially of the Sorbonne, it was forbid by an Arret of Parlia- 
ment, ‘on pain of death to hold or teach any maxim contrary to ancient and 
approved authors, or to enter into any debate but such as should be approved 
by the doctors of the faculty of theology.” By the same decree several persons 
who had composed and published theses against the doctrine of Aristotle, were 
either reprimanded or banished. 
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In France, where the Catholic doctrine is followed and 
respected, the sciences are cultivated with great success. 
In Italy itself they are not neglected; doubtless for this 
reason, because the sovereign pontiffs, for the most part 
sensible and wise, and knowing the abuses which spring from 
ignorance, can more readily suppress in Italy the tyranny of 
subaltern inquisitors, where it is necessary; for every thing 
serves as a pretext to these contemptible and mischievous 
wretches to extinguish light, and obstruct the progress of the 
mind. 

XXX. It seems to me, that one way of reducing their 
dominion in those unfortunate countries where they happen 
still to rule, is to encourage, as much as possible, the study of 
the demonstrative sciences. Princes who govern these people, 
and would have them shake off the yoke of superstition and 
ignorance, encourage the increase of mathematicians among 
them. This will produce philosophers in time. The most 
delicate orthodoxy has no contention with geometry. Those 
who believe they have an interest in keeping the mind in 
darkness, should they be foresighted enough to know the effect 
of the progress of this science, would want a pretext for hinder- 
ing its spreading. The study of geometry will soon lead to that 
of sound physics, and this to true philosophy, which, by the 
light it will diffuse all around, will soon rise superior to all the 
efforts of superstition; for these efforts, however great, become 
quite useless when a nation is once enlightened. 

XXXI. It is doing injury to religion, to endeavour to 
support it by ignorance. The provinces of philosophers and 
divines are like those of the spiritual and temporal powers ; 
nothing can be better distinguished than the respective rights 
of each ; but as sometimes the spiritual power, having shook off 
the temporal yoke which oppressed it, is willing to oppress in 
its turn: so some ministers of religion, after emerging from the 
darkness which an insolent philosophy endeavoured to throw 
over them, have been willing, in their turn, to lock in this 
philosophy within the bounds which religion prescribes. Their 
several rights appear, at this time of day, too well fixed, too 
well understood and determined, to have anything to fear from 
each other’s attacks. It is their interest to be united, as it is 
for two powerful princes to be upon amicable terms; and if, 
on the one hand, Christianity, being supported by divine and 
human laws, be established on the most durable foundation ; 
on the other, there is room to believe, that the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, while they justly respect the 
doctrines of faith, will defend their interests with more force 
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and advantage than the princes of the twelfth century defended 
their crowns. 

XXXII. This is the substance of the reflections which 
seemed proper to be made at this time of day, upon criticism 
in points of religion. I doubt not but they will be approved, 
when they are examined without prejudice, and with the light 
of sound philosophy. I believe I am sufficiently fortified against 
the attacks of weak and hypocritical fanatics; but with regard 
to persons who are prejudiced against me out of a sincere, but 
mistaken, zeal, I shall respect the cause, without dreading or 
approving the effect of it; and content myself with replying in 
the words of Cicero, “Istos homines sine contumelia dimit- 
— sunt enim et boni viri et quoniam ita ipsi sibi videntur, 

eati. 








Spikenard.—The true nature of spikenard has been at all times the subject 
of much controversy. Ptolemy mentions it as an odoriferous plant, the best of 
which grew at Rangamati and on the borders of the country now called Bootan. 
Pliny says there are twelve varieties of it—the best being the Indian, the next 
in quality the Syriac, then the Gallic, and, in the fourth place, that of Crete. 
He thus describes the Indian spikenard: “It is a shrub with a heavy thick 
root, but short, black, brittle, and yet unctuous as well; it has a musty smell, 
too, very much like that of the cyperus, with a sharp acrid taste, the leaves 
being small and growing in tufts. ‘The heads of the nard spread out into ears; 
hence it is that nard is so famous for its two fold production, the spike or ear, 
and the leaf.” The price of genuine spikenard was then one hundred denarii 
per pound, and all the other sorts, which were merely herbs, were infinitely 
cheaper, some being only worth three denarii per pound. Galen and Dioscorides 
give a somewhat similar account of spikenard or nardostachys, but the latter 
pretends that the so-called Syrian nard came in reality from India, whence it 
was brought to Syria for shipment. The ancients appear to have confounded 
spikenard with some of the fragrant grasses of India, which would account for 
the report that Alexander the Great, when he invaded Gedrosia, could smell 
from the back of his elephant the fragrance of the nard as it was trod upon by 
the horses’ feet. This error was shared by Linneus, who did not attempt to 
classify it, but was inclined to think it was the same as the Andropogon nardus, 
commonly called ginger-grass. Sir William Jones, the learned orientalist, 
turned his serious attention to this question, and after a laborious investigation 
succeeded in establishing, beyond doubt, that the spikenard of the ancients was 
a plant of the valerianic order, called by the Arabs sumbul, which means “ spike,” 
and by the HindGs jatamansi, which signifies “ locks of hair,” both appellations 
being derived from its having a stem which somewhat resembles the tail of an 
ermine or of a small weasel. He consequently gave it the name of “ Valeriana 
Jatamansi,” under which it is now generally classed by botanists. It is found 
in the mountainous regions of India, principally in Bootan and Nepaul. Its 
name appears to be derived from the Tamil language, in which the syllable ndr 
denotes anything possessing fragrance, such as ndrtum pillu, “ lemon-grass ;” 
ndrum panei, “ Indian jasmine ;” ndrta manum, “ wild orange,” etc. It is highly 
probable, however, that the word spikenard was often applied by the ancients 
as a generic name for every sort of perfume, as the Chinese now designate all 
their scents by the name of héang, which properly means incense, it being for 
them the type of all perfumes. 
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DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS AND THE PROPHETS. 


Ir is simply our duty to attempt to estimate, in the best way we 
can, the new translations of Holy Scripture which come under 
our notice ; we are therefore quite in our sphere in setting forth 
our views concerning the volume of Dr. Rowland Williams, now 
in our hands. As this volume is but the first of a series, it has 
two titles, which are given below. The work will be more than 
a translation,—it will be expository in the ordinary sense of the 
term. The opening sentence of the preface is to this effect: 
“The object of this work is not to inculcate any especial theory, 
but to place that numerous class of readers who are intelligent 
and thoughtful, but not scholastic, in possession of the mind of 
the Prophets, commencing with those who wrote under the 
Assyrian empire.” This sentence should be borne in mind by 
those who read either the book or our observations upon it. 
Dr. Williams does not intend to inculcate any especial theory, but 
he is the upholder of certain special theories, and if he does not 
go to establish them at every turn, he too often assumes their 
correctness, and quite often enough says a word in their favour. 
While, then, he disclaims the idea of a propaganda, he is practi- 
cally a propagandist, for he intimates that his aim is to place 
“that numerous class of readers who are intelligent and 
thoughtful, but not scholastic, in possession of the mind of the 
Prophets.’ A very laudable object truly, and one which has 
our sincere concurrence. We believe with the Vicar of Broad 
Chalke, that the class of readers he describes as intelligent and 
thoughtful, but not scholastic, is a numerous one; but in all 
probability it is far less numerous than it professes to be. There 
are few men who do not wish to be considered intelligent and 
thoughtful, and yet when we see how readily so many adopt 
with all haste the crudest theories and the hollowest fancies, we 
are compelled to think that really thoughtful and intelligent 
men are a meagre minority. Minds may be quick and active, 
and yet so controlled by improper influences as to be in truth 
neither intelligent nor thoughtful. Those who are not scholastic, 
as we understand the term, are all too plentiful, and we are by 
no means sure that such will be able to appreciate aright a good 
deal of the book under notice: Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and 
no small measure of learned lore, must be possessed by those 





* The Hebrew Prophets translated afresh from the original, with regard to the 
Anglican Version, oud. with Illustrations for English Readers.—The Prophets of 
Israel and Judah during the Assyrian Empire. By Rowland Williams, D.D. 
London: Williams and Norgate. The last is the actual title of the volume 
already published. 
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who would fully understand it. The notes which have the 
appearance of erudition are to be found on almost every page, 
and it is quite certain that the merits of the translation, and of 
its accompanying analysis or summary, can be judged of only 
by those who are masters of the original. It seems to us that 
the minor notes are chiefly addressed to scholars, and that the 
remainder of the contents exhibits to the English reader what 
Dr. Williams believes to be the sense of the Hebrew text. It is 
but fair to the author, however, to quote a short passage, in 
which he expresses an opinion on one or two important points : 
“ Let me here say, no view of inspiration appears to me dan- 
gerous, but such as, taking its stand on a point attained, opposes 
itself to any fresh accession of knowledge. No estimate of the 
Bible can be too high, which does not disparage sanctities, or 
violate charities.” We consider these sentences as rather enig- 
matical, but they indicate a spirit of tolerance, and a disposition 
to allow the Bible a very exalted position. In our days we must 
permit some considerable divergences of opinion, and must 
always admit on such questions as that of inspiration, that we 
have possibly not acquired every particle of truth relating to it. 
And however exalted our estimate of the Bible may be, we must 
not suffer the honour we pay to the book to interfere with our 
reverence for other holy things, and with our charity towards men. 
Indeed, we never exait the Scriptures so much as when we yield 
unquestioning obedience to their ascertained injunctions. A 
reverence for the sacred volume unallied with such obedience is 
an inconsistency and a contradiction, like that which talks of “the 
holy ten commandments,” and is careless about observing them. 

There are other items in the preface of Dr. Williams upon 
which we might comment, but we proceed to notice the principle 
which he has followed in his translation. Speaking of Lowth, 
he says, “I seldom imitate his freedom of conjecture (except in 
the margin, where it can do no harm), but translate almost 
always the original characters: for the most part I follow the 
Masoretic punctuation, so far as it vocalises the consonants ; but 
so far as it interpunctuates sentences, I depart from it frequently 
without scruple.” We believe the only safe ru/e is to translate 
the text as we have it, resorting occasionally only to conjectural 
emendation, ‘but not overlooking important varieties of reading. 
As to conjectural emendation, it is a delicate process, and one 
which requires a deeper consciousness of the Hebrew idiom than 
most of us possess. Perhaps a good service would be rendered 
to the cause of Biblical interpretation by one who should make 
a collection of judicious conjectures from the best critics. For 
the actual emendation of the sacred text by the combined aid of 
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manuscripts and versions we have nothing so convenient and 
generally useful as the admirable volume of Dr. 8. Davidson.’ 
If conjectural emendation of the text is a delicate process, so 
also is frequent departure from the Masoretic interpunction. 
Occasionally, we admit, it is manifestly wrong; more frequently 
it is doubtful; but most often it is substantially correct. We 
are afraid that Dr. Williams has not been sufficiently reserved in 
this matter ; and we say the same of certain cases in which, from 
‘internal evidence alone,” he has doubted the genuineness of 
texts. Interpolations in the form of explanatory glosses appear 
to have found their place most often in the historical books. 
Actual omissions of words and clauses may also be assumed 
to have taken place. Transpositions too, and other errors of 
copyists, must be admitted. But when we consider all the cir- 
cumstances, we are bound to own that the text is in general 
singularly pure and accurate. On the whole, and with certain 
notable exceptions,—as the order of the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
and a few more,—we see no reason to doubt the substantive in- 
tegrity of the prophetic books. 
' Far more serious, in our view, than the important topics just 
touched upon is the author’s admission that “In result, though 
not in design, this work militates against Messianic theories.” 
And yet, so wide is the field opened up to us by this avowal, that 
we cannot discuss it, but must simply declare our unfeigned 
regret that it is so. We are the more earnest in this, because 
such a result as the elimination of the Messianic element from 
the prophets leads to very grave consequences in reference to 
the New Testament writers. These last unquestionably found 
such an element in the prophetic books, and based many of 
their doctrinal statements and practical appeals upon it. If 
they were in error here, we shall find it very difficult to rely 
upon them in a variety of other matters. Besides, the con- 
clusions arrived at by the first disciples of our Lord were not 
merely confirmed by the words of the Lord himself to the very 
end (Luke xxiv. 44), but they agreed in substance (though not 
in application) with the prevailing opinions of the Jews. To this 
we may add that the Messianic element in prophecy has always 
been admitted since then both by Jews and Christians. The 
casual and incidental rejection of it, in modern times for the 
most part, and on critical grounds, does not overbalance what 
we may call the religious instinct of so many ages, That our 
Saviour rejected certain forms of Messianic theory is plain 
enough from the Gospels. For example, there was a Messianic 





’ The Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, revised from Critical Sources, etc. 
London: Bagster and Son. 
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theory of a temporal king and deliverer, but surely Dr. Williams 
does not mean to allude to this as a leading cause of Christ’s 
death when he says, “If it should turn out that those theories 
are what the Scribes held, and what Christ rejected, his rejection 
of them in harmony with his inversion of Judaic sentiments 
being one leading cause of the death, with which, at the cost of 
his precious life’s blood, he ransomed men’s souls into freedom, 
such a result need not be deplored.” The result is, nevertheless, 
that our author’s book militates against Messianic theories of 
interpretation; and it often ‘militates’ against the Messianic 
interpretation of particular texts in so direct a manner, that it 
wears a controversial and polemical face. 

Dr. Williams mentions, not “prophecies” but “theories.” It 
is very plain, however, that his book tends to the rejection of all 
inspired prophecies, using the phrase in its common Christian 
sense. He admits nothing of the kind that is not extorted from 
him, and then with a reservation. This being the case we shall, 
we hope, serve both piety and truth by discussing a very few 
items selected from the many pages before us. To discuss all, 
or even to name all we object to, is out of the question; we 
shall therefore avowedly confine ourselves to specimens, and 
chiefly to familiar passages, commencing with Is. vii. 14, which 
is exhibited in this form :— 

“Therefore giveth the Lord himself to you a sign; Behold 
the girl conceiving, and bearing a son, and calling his name 
Wiru vs 1s Gop [or Immanuel].” 

The structure of the sentence is positively painful. But here 
is the synopsis of it: “See then, says’ Isaiah, this girl, (whether 
his first wife, and therefore called the prophetess, verse 23, or a 
second, whom he was about to espouse ;) before a child can be 
born of her,” etc. It is manifest that the translator is per- 


plexed; the Hebrew maby, rendered “girl” in his text, may 
either mean a married woman (Isaiah’s first wife), or one about 
to be married. If so, it is as vague as our word “ woman,” and 
Dr. Williams is very inconsistent when he renders it “ girl,” 
because not even the prophets were accustomed to call their 
wives “girls.” He is aware that the Vulgate of Jerome trans- 
lates the Hebrew by virgo, and that the LXX. have the corre- 
sponding word zrap6évos ; he adds, “so most divines against most 
philologists ;” and he might have added that the Syriac has 
{d\ola. We note this, because this Syriac word agrees with 
the Hebrew 117173, which all confess means a virgin. Apart 
from all questions as to the person indicated, we must adhere to 
the opinion that “virgin” is the preferable rendering of the 
word. The passages in which it occurs are few, and will all 
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bear this sense. They are Gen. xxiv. 43; Ex. ii. 8; Ps. Ixviii. 25; 
Prov. xxx. 19; Song of Sol. i. 3; vi. 8; and Is. vii. 14. There 
is but one which even seems to favour a wider significance, 
namely, Prov. xxx. 19, to which Dr. Williams appeals, but he 
must own that it is not at all conclusive in his favour. With 
respect to the masculine form of the word D2, we believe it 
is found but twice (1 Sam. xvii. 56; xx. 22), and on each occa- 
sion it denotes a youth. If it is insisted that “maid,” or 
“ maiden,” would be an allowable rendering we shall not object, 
but we prefer that which appears in the Authorized Version. 
That it signifies a woman who has been some time married, we 
cannot possibly admit. 

There is another recognized Messianic passage which we 
will quote, hoping that the reader will compare it with the 
Authorized Version. We refer to Is. iv. 6, 7, thus set forth in 
the volume before us:—‘ For a child is born to us, a son is 
given to us: and the principality shall be upon his shoulder: 
and men shall call his name Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty 
Hero, Father of the Age, Prince of Peace. To the increase of 
his principality and peace is no end, upon the throne of David, 
and upon his kingdom, to set it fast, and to establish it in 
judgment and in righteousness from henceforth, even for ever. 
The zeal of the Eternal of Hosts will perform this.” 

Dr. Williams understands this passage of Hezekiah, who 
was quite young at the time it was written. The title, which in 
our translation is “ Mighty God,” he renders “ Mighty Hero,” 
following therein, among others, Mr. Oxlee, whose eccentricities 
are not unknown to Hebrew students. Now the Hebrew words 


33 bys are common enough apart. In the singular, by 
perhaps always without exception means God, although in the 
plural the sense is sometimes so far enlarged as to include men. 
An apparent exception to the first remark is Ezek. xxxi. 11, 
where DA PN is translated “mighty one of the heathen” in 
“the Authorized Version. Is this an exception? If the refer- 
ence is to the fall of Babylon, why should its conqueror be 
designated “the God of the heathen?” In any case, we cannot 


accept the translation of Oy in Is. ix. 6 as a simple adjective, 
“mighty,” though the next word V2} signifies a “mighty 


one.” But if “hero” is meant as a rendering of bys it is alto- 
gether objectionable, and not even plausibly supported. First, 
in his article on 7S, says the word has not properly the sense 


of “hero,” which belongs to boy and says it is to be trans- 
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lated “God” in the text of Isaiah ;* and in his article on W23 
he gives that word the sense of mighty or almighty in the text 
under our notice. His remarks upon El remind us that it was 
long since affirmed that that word in the singular always means 


God, and that in Ezek. xxxi. 11, some copies correctly read boyy, 
which properly denotes a mighty one. We ought to ask whether 
the two words elsewhere come together, and if so, what they 
mean in such cases? Now we read in Deut. x. 17, “For the 
Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, 
a mighty, and a terrible,” etc. We could render this “ the God, 
the great, the mighty, and the terrible ;”” but we should render 
ourselves ridiculous if we translated it “the Hero, the great, the 
mighty, and the terrible,” (or, “the great, mighty, and terrible 
Hero”). The same applies to Neh. ix. 32, where the same 
phrase is to be read. It so happens that in Is. x. 21, we have 
the phrase E/ Gibdor again, and again translated “‘ Mighty God” 
in our version. Now, no common reader would question this 
rendering for a moment, harmonizing as the expression does 
with the many places in which the return of the remnant of the 
Jews to God is spoken of. But what is the translation of Dr. 
Williams? “In truth shall a remnant turn, a remnant of Jacob 
to the mighty Hero.” This venturesome rendering is the 
natural sequence of the other, and is defended as most in accord- 
ance with the sequence of ideas. The apostle Paul put a very 
different construction upon this whole passage (Rom. ix. 27), 
and had no conception of a mere loyal remnant coming over to 
Hezekiah. Another text to be noticed in this connection is 
Jer. xxxii. 18, “The Great, the Mighty God, the Lord of Hosts 
is his name” (so A. V.). In the Hebrew we have again the 


combination W377 bran Own, “The God, the great, the 
mighty.” We know of no other places where this phrase 
occurs, and until others are found we shall reject the new trans- 
lation as wrong. In Is. ix. 6, the Vulgate has Deus fortis ; 
the LXX. offers no consistent rendering, and its readings vary ; 
and the Syriac (combining two clauses) may be rendered, “The 


© We give here two passages from Dr. Davidson’s version of Fiirst :— 
“i228 as an epithet of the Messiah, Is. ix. 5, according to Aquila, Symm., 





Theod., and Sa‘adja, mighty hero (therefore 2x is not God). In the passages in 
Ezekiel many MSS. (see Norzi) have * ‘yx; in the passage in Isaiah the 
interpretation usually adheres to °, and even in Job xli. 17 0°78 heroes is already 
the reading.” ‘‘ Hence the signification hero does not belong to >, but only to 
tx, constr. 78, plur. O'R, constr. "78; and in Is. ix. 5 even by virtue of the 
orthography 5x is to be translated God.” 
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mighty God of Ages,” or more precisely, “ God the mighty one 
of Ages.” 

We cannot yet leave Is. ix. 6, but must say a word of another 
of the titles, translated “Father of the Age,” (A. V. “ Ever- 


lasting Father”). The Hebrew is TY "28, and neither word 
has the article. It may be translated “ Father of Age” (#. e. of 
duration), or “ Father of Eternity.” Dr. Williams adopts a 
veritable ambiguity, because “ Father of the Age” suggests the 
idea of one whose overflowing benevolence, justice, etc., render 
him a father to the age in which he lives. The Hebrew text 
suggests no such idea, but simply that of prolonged existence or 
duration and continuance. This is shewn very well by Hab. 


iii. 6, in the parallelism of TW-YW with oy riy2 (ever. 
lasting mountains” and “ perpetual hills’’). 

Now if one thing be more desirable than another, it is that 
a translator and expositor of the Holy Scriptures should not 
employ language which may mislead his readers. If he is him- 
self in doubt about the sense of his document he should say so, 
and set it forth as best he can. What we mean is illustrated by 


Fiirst, who tells us in his article on sk that the Messianic title 
of honour in Is. ix. 5 is to be translated Father, that is, God of 


Eternity, the Eternal; but in his article on TY he says the 
meaning of the word in Is. ix. 5 is doubtful; the Targum and 
the ancients regard it as an epithet of God, and translate “Father 
of Eternity ;” while others give the sense of “ spoil,” which, 
however, is unnecessary. Dr. Williams mentions no doubt; 
and not only so, his prefixing the definite article to one of 
the words in the clause under consideration, makes it some- 
thing very different by this artifice, and is no more than “ Father 
of the Age.” We are not privileged to know what treatment 
our new translator will adopt for Is. xlv. 17, and lvii. 15, but we 
may safely predict that he will not easily conform to the pattern 
supplied by Is. ix. 6. The reader will not forget the words of 
the Te Deum :—Te eternum Patrem: omnis terra veneratur. 
Another rendering, above referred to, is noticed with 
apparent favour by Dr. Williams, at any rate no objection 
is taken to it: “ Father of the age; or, Father of spoil. 
Hezekiah being conceived as the Prince in whose reign the 
spoils of invading hosts, as of Sennacherib, should be taken, as 
well as the reunited kingdoms flourish under David’s dynasty.” 
(The italics are ours.) As to this and other proposed render- 
ings, we cannot do better than cite a few words from Professor 


J. Addison Alexander’s work on Isaiah. He says, “TY "OS 
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is explained to mean a father of spoil, a plunderer, a victor 
(Abarbanel, Hitzig, Knobel) ; or a perpetual father, i.e., bene- 
factor of the people (Hensler, Déderlein, Gesenius, Maurer, 
Hendewerk, Ewald) ; or, at most, the founder of a new or ever- 
lasting age (Lowth), or the father of a numerous offspring 
(Grotius). All this is to discredit or evade the obvious mean- 
ing of the phrase, which either signifies a father (or possessor) 
of eternity, i.e., an eternal being, or an author and bestower of 
eternal life. The necessity of such explanations is sufficient to 
condemn the exegetical hypothesis involving it (them?), and 
shews that this hypothesis has only been adopted to avoid the 
natural and striking application of the words to Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. Williams speaks of the re-united kingdoms flourishing 
under David’s dynasty, as if it were an expectation of the 
prophet. Now if this was in the prophet’s mind, it was never 
realized, and we might point with confidence to the fact as 
evidence of a disappointed prediction. Inasmuch, however, as 
such a supposition is perfectly gratuitous, we simply mention it 
as a rash insinuation. 

Although the entire passage (Is. xi. 1—7) is understood of 
contemporary events and persons, it is felt that some apology 
is needed for such a limited application; recourse is, therefore, 
had to an ingenious speculation. ‘ Something of ideal exal- 
tation tinges the passage poetically, as in Jacob’s blessing on 
his sons, Virgil’s eclogue on the child of Augustan hope, 
Shakespeare’s anticipation for the infant Elizabeth, or, return- 
ing to a more sacred (yet hardly more blest) instance, as in the 
prayer for some infant prince in Psalm Ixxii.” What could 
Dr. Williams mean by such a sentence as the foregoing, and 
illustrations so heterogenous as are supplied by Moses and 
Virgil, Shakespeare and the Psalmist? The allusion to 
“‘Shakespeare’s anticipation for the infant Elizabeth,” is 
positively ludicrous. The play of Henry VIII. was not pub- 
lished till 1623, and it is the opinion of Knight and other 
critics that it was not written until after Elizabeth’s death. 
But, be this as it may, it is absurd to call the speech which 
Shakespeare puts in Cranmer’s mouth an anticipation. Such 
dealings with Scripture are little better than reckless, however 
serious their author may be. But we proceed with our extract : 
“We should delude ourselves, if because Isaiah paints in glow- 
ing terms the good time coming under an heir of David’s throne, 
while he had a definite prince in his eye, we were to intrude 
upon him the notion of a formal Messiah, which arose gradually 
out of applications of the words of ancient presentiment to each 
new object of homage, or creation of desire, of generations yet 
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unborn.” We do not altogether understand this sentence, but 
it seems to regard the expectation of a Messiah as wholly human 
in its origin, and based upon simply human presentiments. But 
where and how did these presentiments originate? It is owned 
that they were “ancient,” and that they were recorded in words, 
and so far we can realize the author’s notion; but when he goes 
on to speak of the “ applications of the words of ancient pre- 
sentiment to each new object of homage, or creation of desire, 
of generations yet unborn,” we are almost hopeful that we do 
not understand. Does Dr. Williams seriously mean to tell us 
that “the notion of a formal Messiah” gradually developed 
itself out of mere human applications of high-flown poetic 
eulogies of men, so that what the Hebrew poets intended to be 
limited to persons whom they knew, came in course of time to 
be looked upon as inspired revelations of an ideal deliverer ? 
We may call this ideal personage Messiah, but if the expectation 
and formal notion of a Messiah grew up in this way, we cannot 
believe that there was any divinely ordained type and _ pre- 
figuration, or any divinely revealed prediction of Jesus Christ. 
Under the circumstances, we must believe that the Old Testa- 
ment really contains NoTHING asouT JEsus, whose conformity 
to preceding notions and hopes is to be explained on other 
principles than those which He and His apostles declared. Let 
us, however, give the remainder of the paragraph on which we 
are commenting: ‘‘ Messianic, if it must, let the passage be; 
it only is so in a sense widely removed from the common. If 
any devout metaphysician can justify the grandest of later appli- 
cations, by making the eternal mind of God foresee a remote 
object, to which the sketch drawn by man for the range of his 
vision should become ultimately applicable, I have no desire to 
contravene such a view, provided it can be made probable by 
reasoning, and proceed upon fair statement as its preliminary.” 
No one can deny that the eternal mind of God could foresee a 
remote object; and if He could foresee a remote object, why 
could He not declare and foreshadow it? We have good proof 
that He not only foresaw but foreshadowed Christ; and that 
this foreshadowing was so precise, that we can identify its 
realization in Jesus Christ. We are not required to suppose 
that the foreshadowing was so distinct and defined to the 
ancient Jew, before Christ came, as it is to us, but we must 
regard it as having been distinct enough to awaken and to 
nourish the expectations of ancient Israel. The Messianic 
predictions of the Old Testament will not be nullified by such 
reasonings as those of Dr. Williams. And we say the same of 
his attempts to destroy the reality of other prophecies, his 
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position in relation to which is indicated clearly enough in his 
introduction to Isaiah, where he says, “ ANYTHING LIKE 
DEFINITE PREDICTION OF EVENT FOLLOWED BY REALIZATION, 
in those countries which the prophets describe, any more than 
in others which they do not describe—at least such as might 
serve as a basis for demonstration of extra-natural intervention, 
IS PROBABLY IMPOSSIBLE TO SUBSTANTIATE.” Our object is not 
to prove the reality of prophetic announcements in the Old 
Testament, but to shew that Dr. Williams questions them, or 
at any rate the reality of proper evidence of their existence. 
At the same time we beg to express our most cordial dissent 
from his conclusions, and our conviction that he has been 
misled by unsound principles of criticism and interpretation. 
It was altogether superfluous for him, after the declaration just 
quoted, to discuss, as he does, the question—how far Jesus of 
Nazareth appears personally predicted as the Messiah of Israel 
and of mankind. 

The preceding observations, the length of which is excused 
by their importance, will suffice to indicate that the book under 
consideration wilitates against other things than Messianic 
theories. It will be almost needless for us to express our 
opinion, that in some cases of unusual interest the author has 
failed to realize, and therefore has failed to exhibit, the mind 
of the prophets. A careful examination of a number of places 
has satisfied us that the translations and interpretations are not 
always to be added to the things of which the Sicilian proverb 
says :— 

‘** Matrimoni e Viscuvati, 
Di lu celu su calati.” 


In what remains, we shall endeavour to study brevity. 

The prophetic Books included in the volume appear in the 
following order: Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah 
i.—xxxix. and Nahum. To each of the books an introduction 
is prefixed, and the translation is accompanied by annotations, 
and a sort of paraphrase with explanatory remarks. A new 
division of chapters and verses is adopted for the text, but, 
for convenience, we make our references to the common 
arrangement. 

The introductions follow the usual routine of such articles, 
so far as outward form is concerned, but they have marked 
peculiarities of sentiment and of minor features. The termi- 
nology may, properly enough, be included in the last-mentioned 
reference. Readers of the old schools will perfectly understand 
what we mean, when we repeat the view presented of the plan 
of the Book of Joel: “ A plague of locusts, drought, and death ; 
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a day of public repentance and supplication; a happy change 
appearing, as the answer of Jehovah to his people’s prayers; 
followed by prophetic anticipation, first of spiritual renewal 
among the people, and lastly of a triumphant conflict of the 
nation with its spoilers, are the features which distribute the 
book naturally into four parts, or, still better, into five.” In 
the next sentence, the “ prophetic anticipation ” becomes simply 
* anticipation,” and elsewhere ‘‘ the prophet forebodes.” The 
introduction to Amos supplies further examples, as where a 
prophetic denunciation is traced to a “ profound presentiment ;” 
hence prophecy “ is not a delegation of the divine omniscience, 
but a foreboding from trust in the divine justice, tinged possibly 
by passion, limited certainly by circumstance.” Hence, again, 
“ Amos’s denunciation was fulfilled, though neither in the time 
nor by the instruments which he expected.” But while this 
realization, modified as it is, is admitted, the suspicion is thrown 
out that the original text may have been subsequently altered. 
This suspicion of altered texts is common, although not always 
insisted on. It is prominent in the introduction to Obadiah, 
where we find the repulsive statement, that “by retaining 
Jehovah always” in translation, “one would merge that true 
and metaphysical idea of Deity in the mere national God of the 
Hebrews.” Does Dr. Williams mean all his words convey? If 
so, he is contradicted by the host of texts which represent the 
God of the Hebrews as the only and eternal God. 

We pass on to Hosea, and there also we find a renewed 
repudiation of prophecy in its ordinary sense: ‘‘ No proof can 
be given, that any event absolutely future when the writing was 
published is therein foretold.” ‘The moral certainty of this 
conclusion ” is spoken of. In the introduction to Micah spe- 
cial notice is taken of chap. iv. 10, where the captivity of 
Babylon is predicted, but as actual prediction is to be repudiated 
at all cost, the verse is suggested to be “one of the signs of 
fresh editing aud arranging,” and we are assured that such 
insertions may have been and often are consistent with good 
faith. It is amazing how intelligent readers of Scripture, who 
are aware of its profound hostility to all deceit and lies, can be 
induced to accept such a rubbishing theory. It is admitted that 
God could have foretold the captivity a century beforehand ; 
why is it not admitted that he may have seen fit to do so? 
Simply because this is contrary to a pre-conceived opinion. We 
are forced to expect after this, to hear that Micah v. 2 is no 
real prediction of the Messiah, but an expectation concerning 
Hezekiah. A note on the rendering of the passage ends with 
the disparaging remark that “an adaptation by a Galilean pea- 
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sant (!!) whether intended to be cited as predictive, or only as 
allusive to familiar phrase, must not bias our rendering of the 
prophet.” This is Dr. Williams’s rendering :—“ But thou, Beth- 
lehem-Ephratah, little to be (counted) among the families of 
Judah, out of thee cometh forth unto me to be ruler in Israel, 
whose descent is from antiquity, from the days of old.” If the 
reader will turn to the E. V. he will perceive that the gram- 
matical structure is complete, which it is not here. The Jewish 
version of Dr. Benisch also supplies the ellipses: ‘ But thou, 
Bethlehem-Ephratah, destined to be little (marg., ‘ young’) 
among the thousands of Judah, out of thee shall he go forth 
unto me to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from the days of antiquity” (marg., “‘ever”’). The 
literal ordo verborum of the Hebrew is: “ And thou, Bethlehem- 
Ephratah, little to be in (the) thousands of Judah, from thee to 
me he shall proceed (or ‘go forth’) to be ruler in Israel, and 
his goings forth (are) from of old from days of yore.” The 
question is, what do these words mean? Not what is their 
general sense, but how can the text be fairly represented in an 
idiomatic English sentence? As quoted by the chief priests and 
scribes in Matt. ii. 6 it is: “ And thou Bethlehem, in the land of 
Judah, art not the least among the princes of Judah: for out of 
thee shall come a Governor that shall rule my people Israel.” 
It is very apparent that this only retains what is essential to the 
speakers’ purpose, viz., that Bethlehem should be the source of 
the coming ruler of Israel. Perhaps we might express the sense 
of the Hebrew thus: “ And thou Bethlehem-Ephratah, who art 
a little one among the thousands of Judah, from thee shall he 
go forth to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth are from of 
old from days of yore.” When it is said that his “ goings forth 
are of old,” etc., it appears to denote not so much his pre- 
existence as the pre-ordination and pre-arrangement in accord- 
ance with which this shall take place. The form % probably 
adds the notion of a divine sending forth of the promised ruler. 
The limitation of this to Hezekiah is fanciful, and we can dis- 
cover no fact which connects it with him at all. 

Quite in harmony with the trenchant criticism of our 
author, Isaiah is regarded as terminating with chap. xxxix., and 
not free from numerous interpolations before this limit is 
attained: ‘ Resembling so far Shakespeare and Homer, if 
there was an archetypal Homer, his renown absorbed into its 
vortex writings without a name, not inferior in sublimity to his 
own.” Thus we find the fragmentary hypothesis resorted to in 
various forms as a convenient mode of removing difficulties. We 
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cannot wonder that the interpretations adopted are often of a 
very unsatisfactory character. Perhaps it is worth noting that 
Dr. Williams places “the probable end of the primary Isaiah ” 
at the close of chap. xxxiii.; and imagines that chap. xxxiv. 
introduces a composition two centuries later. In this way the 
dates of the sections of Isaiah are shifted ad libitum. Isaiah is 
to be henceforth viewed as a “thing of shreds and patches,” a 
sort of cento, compounded under the name of this prophet, be- 
cause he wrote a part, and because his name was great and 
famous. Weare not misrepresenting. We read for example in 
the note prefixed to Isa. xxxiv. and xxxv.: “There is no proof, 
hardly probability, of these two chapters being written by 
Isaiah. A more natural conclusion is, that the arrangers of the 
sacred poems of the nation, at an undefined time between Ezra 
and the Asmonean princes, associated with the works of their 
greatest prophet this fragment and others, left without names, 
but aspiring to a day of deliverance and retribution such as he 
had dared to ask of God against Assyria.” Not only did these 
“arrangers of the sacred poems” place under the name of 
Isaiah various pieces which he never wrote, but they committed 
sundry mistakes in the order which they adopted. 

The many misgivings which such criticism is fitted to pro- 
voke in minds of a certain cast and calibre it is needless to 
enumerate, but we wish for the author’s own sake that he had 
chosen “a more excellent way.” He manifestly believes he has 
made discoveries of value and importance, and that he is simply 
fulfilling the duty of a courageous and candid friend of truth in 
proposing his views for men’s consideration. His personal 
right to do as he has done we wish not to challenge, and yet we 
regret to see one who is in many ways so richly endowed, so 
indiscreet in his utterances. There are no limits to human 
fancy, and it is scarcely more erratic in any domain than in that 
of sacred criticism. Learning, zeal, and even piety itself, in ‘ 
such cases, are all made to minister to it. Nor is there any 
cure, so far as we know, for affections of this sort. Their deve- 
lopments are in every possible direction, and in one form or 
another few of us are quite free from their influence. This 
consolation, however, remains to us, that “the word of the 
Lord endureth for ever;” and this, that some good comes out of 
all forms of criticism; and this, that notwithstanding eddies 
and troublings of the waters, the great mind of Christianity will 
still prefer the pure and genuine stream, and drink of it alone. 

It is by no means our wish to detract from the real merits 
of Dr. Williams’s work, and if what we regard as drawbacks 
had not been so numerous and conspicuous, it would have been 
our grateful task to praise it. As it is, we have a less agreeable 
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work todo. Many of the renderings of the version are open 
to critical objections, and perhaps the style is even more so; 
indeed, in the matter of style, the author has done injustice both 
to himself and to his originals. The lesser notes are of very 
miscellaneous value; and the same is to be said of the larger 
notes and summaries at the foot of the page. The author’s 
theological and critical opinions and tendencies influence him 
unfavourably, and mar his work. We have already illustrated 
most of these points, but with reference to the last, that there 
may be no misunderstanding, we quote the following from p. 280: 
“The Assyrian reckons Jehovah no better than the idol-deities of 
the nations. ‘The only true God may ever be expected to act 
according to the highest conception man can form of him. In 
this sense the God of the Hebrews is mightier than the gods of 
the nations, that the eternal Being towards whom both aspire 
is more worthily conceived under spiritual than under sensual 
figures.” The structure of the passage is loose enough to allowa 
reader who is not very attentive to imagine that the God of the 
Hebrews and the Gods of the nations aspire towards an eternal 
Being who is above them both. This, however, cannot be the 
meaning, but that the Hebrews and the nations both aspire to 
that eternal Being. But is it correct to say so? We can quite 
understand that the devout Hebrew aspired towards God in the 
sense of understanding, loving, trusting, serving, and honouring 
Him more perfectly, and in that of having more intimate 
spiritual communion with Him. Thus the Psalmist: “As the 
hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God. 
When shall I come and appear before God?” ete. Job also, 
or rather, Eliphaz, in the book of Job: “ Acquaint thyself with 
him, and be at peace, thereby shall good come unto thee.” 
There are many other passages which illustrate the same fact in 
a variety of forms. But as it respects ancient heathen notions, 
it is far otherwise. A few isolated individuals may have had, 
and confessedly had, very lofty aspirations, but if we except 
these select souls, it is by no means as Dr. Williams says. St. 
Paul probably knew as much of them as we do, and he paints 
a very different picture. We prefer to rely on his authority 
when he tells us that “ when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened.” And 
again, ‘‘ As they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do those things 
which are not convenient :” (see the entire passage, Rom. i. 
20—32). If these witnesses are to be depended upon, it is 
G2 
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little better than recklessness to speak as Dr. Williams does. 
We do not believe he would speak in this way but for the com- 
bined inference of his peculiar theological and critical opinions. 
He will tell us that he has adopted this language after careful 
thought and much inquiry, and we shall admit that it is so, but 
we must venture to think his judgment has been warped, and 
turned to a wrong conclusion. 

We should like to know what definition our author would 
have us accept of the personal inspiration of the prophets? He 
frequently compares them and their oracles to George Fox and 
the early Quakers, to the Friar, the Dervish, the Puritan, ete. 
But whatever the character of the prophetic impulse, we do not 
remember any clear and satisfactory account of it. One thing 
is scarcely to be doubted, and that is, that prophetic inspiration 
is regarded as having been by no means that supernatural 
power and light ab-evtra which most of us have supposed. 
Meanwhile, the uniform repudiation of a really predictive 
element by the author indicates unmistakeably his position. 
The indirect or direct questioning of the integrity of the books 
translated is another clue to the undefined notions of inspira- 
tions which underlie the work. A variety of other matters 
point in the same direction. It is perhaps but natural that his 
own experience, and his sympathy with others who have suffered 
annoyance for their views, should lead to a number of incidental 
accusations which we need not quote, but which can hardly be 
misunderstood. With them we have nothing to do beyond 
this, that they suggest a mind which is chafed, smarting, or 
irritated. But is a mind thus wrought upon in the best con- 
dition for such an undertaking as this ? 

Returning for a moment to the question of inspiration, we 
wish to add, that Dr. Williams does not deny it in all senses, 
but that he even believes it to extend much beyond the limits 
ordinarily assigned to it in one respect. Hear his own words: 
“Since we have no Gods but one, and since his Spirit, not 
superseding his providential instrumentalities, is that by which 
he teaches men, we are brought back to inspiration in some 
sense, and with whatever limits, as the source of our knowledge 
of things human and divine,” (p. 376). This may correspond 
with the saying in Job, ‘‘ There is a spirit in man, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding ;” but it 
leaves untouched the enquiry respecting the inspiration of the 
prophets and sacred writers, and does not reach so far even as 
the spiritual influences mentioned in the New Testament as the 
peculiar prerogative of true believers. When we speak of 
divine inspiration as the common heritage of our race, we 
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speak of a glorious privilege, but we must be careful not to 
lose sight of those other special modes of divine influence which 
the Scriptures and all true teachings distinguish. Such a dis- 


‘tinction is most salutary and important. The upholding of 


positive opinions respecting the inspiration of the prophets and 
sacred penmen will be a preservative against depreciating the 
Book and its authority; and will keep before our minds its 
differences from all other books. In like manner, to exhibit 
prominently before men’s eyes the doctrine of the Spirit’s in- 
fluences in the Church and people of God, will be fraught with 
immense benefits. Dr. Williams may think otherwise, and tell 
us of disquisitions on the supernatural devised as barriers 
against inquiry (p. 437), but we do not care for that. We 
desire to encourage enquiry by all lawful means, but God have 
mercy on us when the supernatural is forgotten, in a religion 
which is supernatural from its Alpha to its Omega. 

The whole of the paragraph from which we take the allusion 
to disquisitions on the supernatural, deserves consideration. 
The book of Nahum supplies the occasion. Nahum’s percep- 
tion of the truth that God governs the world is the basis of his 
inspiration ; but the truth itself is expressed harshly, from local 
and national impulses. Such books have an historical value in 
congregational reading, but their devotional use may generate a 
crooked interpretation, where that which is revealed is treated 
as absolute and final. From such thoughts it is easy to wander 
away to liturgies, and subscription, and disquisitions on the 
supernatural ; and this is done. 

We admit that Nahum contains terrible passages, but there 
is a grandeur and a glory about some of them which is truly 
magnificent and divine. Reference is made to later books of 
higher inspiration, but we do not know which are meant, and 
therefore can institute no comparison. But why demur to the 
tone and style of the prophecy? It is well known that avowed 
infidels do this, and that one of their stock texts is Nahum i. 
2—6, always ignoring or snarling at every expression indicative 
of divine love and mercy. Dr. Williams has no wish to 
fraternize with the execrable caitiffs who are most truthfully 
sketched by St. Paul in Rom. iii, 13—18. There is no false- 
hood too black, no mischief too atrocious, no audacity too 
shameless, for the nefarious traitors to whom we refer. If they 
cannot attract attention, and push themselves into notoriety by 
fair means, they will try the foul. These miserable demagogues 
go up and down like roaring lions seeking whom they may 
devour, and whether as political orators sowing discontent and 
sedition, or as atheistic wranglers, their souls’ dear wish is pro- 
minence and influence. So little do they care about the kind 
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of prominence and influence, that we may truly say of them 
what Pope asserted of a really great but eccentric man,— 
* Earless on high stood unabashed Defoe.” 


Not only would they be unabashed in the pillory and lose 
their ears without shame, they would glory in it, so long as their 
hearers kept theirs; and the only martyrdom they do not covet 
is to be put to silence. Leave them their tongues to revile 
dignities, civil and sacred, and to provoke persecution, if they 
can, and they will bear a good deal. These are the men who rail 
against God and the Bible, and slander and malign the Church; 
and these are they who specially delight in calumniating Nahum. 
Dr. Williams should be on his guard against playing into their 
hands. He already has their good word, and is referred to by 
them publicly and with approval. If he reads these lines he 
will regret the fact—perhaps he will doubt it; but it is a fact, 
and should make him careful to avoid everything which can 
foster the delusion that he favours them in any way. 

He claims the right of inquiry, and he does well; but it is 
well also to distinguish between inquiry and dogmatic assertion, 
or what looks like denunciation. So far as inquiry is concerned 
we thoroughly agree with him, and shall maintain the right of 
every man to search after truth, and to make it known when he 
has discovered it. With profoundest satisfaction we adopt his 
own noble words: “We may look for an after-time of days, 
when the two things most sacred in the world, the fear of God 
and the love of truth, shall not be put asunder, so that a pure 
mind cannot take a step in either direction without a sense of 
perplexity or of sin; when reason shall not lift up sword against 
faith, nor faith against reason; but the churches turn their 
cursings into blessings: neither in the name of charity shall 
they learn hatred any more. The forces which create religion 
are as permanent as those which destroy it. The ladder set 
upon the earth, and reaching into heaven, is not fallen; but he 
who thinks so, dreams.” 

Many like fine sentiments are scattered up and down in the 
book, and their presence has rendered it a somewhat ungracious 
task to make the observations which our own loyalty to God 
and truth has imposed upon us. We have wished again and 
again that he had been less positive in some of his statements, 
and milder in some of his reflections, because the statements 
are often questionable, and the reflections might have been dis- 
pensed with. We have wished it too, because such things will 
prevent some, many perhaps, from duly appreciating the good 
which, like a golden thread, runs through the book. 

B. H. C. 
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EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 


JOHN v. 27. 


In the Authorized Version we find the words xpiovy rroveiv trans- 
lated ‘to execute judgment.’ “And hath given him authority 
to execute judgment also, because he is the Son of Man.” It is 
worth while perhaps to remark, that the distinction between 
movewv and troveto Oar in periphrasis with a substantive is lost sight 
of in the New Testament. TIoveiv xpiow simply = what in clas- 
sical Greek would have been rrovetoOau kpicw = xpivew=to ‘judge’ 
or ‘act as judge.’ Evidently the peculiar fitness of our Lord for 
the office of judge is identical with his peculiar fitness for the 
office of high priest, as explained in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
because, being not only the Son of God, but also the Son of 
Man, he is able to sympathize with us. But, so far as appears, 
the execution of the sentences of our Judge is likely to be en- 
trusted to inferior agents. 


Romans xv. 13. 


The Authorized Version here runs, “ Let every one of us 
please his neighbour for his good to edification.” Lis to 
ayabov mpds oixodounv appears to us to convey rather a more 
stringent limitation on the injunction to ‘ please’ our neighbours 
than is expressed in the Authorized Version, or is usually brought 
out by commentators. We should be inclined to translate these 
words ‘so far as is good for spiritual improvement,’ which is the 
practical meaning of the word ‘edification.’ Thus ‘that which 
is good for spiritual improvement’ would not be so much the 
aim and scope as the limitation of ‘ pleasing’ our neighbours. 
The preposition eis is not unfrequently used in this sense of 
limitation. In Phil. iii. 6, we have eis 5 éf@dcapev, which 
clearly means ‘so far as we have attained,’ and in Thucyd., iii. 
66, 2, uddvora 8) Aaxedaiporior, eis 5 euéuvnvto, év ToUTH TO 
kaip@ é€erarynoav, “The Lacedemonians, so far as they re- 
membered, were never so terrified as on this occasion.” 


Titus iii. 3 and 14. 


In these two passages we have the expression cada épywv 
mpotcracOat, which is translated in the text of the Authorized 
Version ‘to maintain good works,’ and in the margin ‘to profess 
honest trades.’ The commentators generally favour the render- 
ing of the text, and, indeed, we are not acquainted with one 
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who recommends that of the margin. For our own part, how- 
ever, both from the context of these passages and also from 
examining at first hand some of the principal authorities for the 
use of the word rpolcrac@a1, we are about to contend that the 
rendering of the margin is the only one that is really admissible. 

In the first place, let us consider the context of the passages 
in which the above expressions occur. In Tit. iii. 8, translating 
literally we have: ‘Trusty is the saying, and about these things 
I wish thee to be positive, in order that those who have believed 
God may be heedful xadav épywr mpoicracbat; these are xara 
and beneficial to mankind.” What are «ada and beneficial to 
mankind? Surely these épya, and the real meaning is “ that is 
épya that are xada and beneficial to mankind.” The inferior 
reading Ta xaXa, x.T.r., would perhaps strengthen our case, but 
we neglect it on account of its weakness in MS. testimony. 
Thus, this latter clause becomes a bond fide epexegesis of the 
former, describing what add épya are, i. e., such as are in fair 
repute and beneficial to mankind. But all ‘good works’ in the 
ordinary sense of the words are such; and in this sense the 
clause tadTd éots Kanda, x.T.., would be simply a piece of useless 
tautology. We are, therefore, fairly driven by the context of 
verse 8 to the rendering of the margin, and must translate 
Kadav épywv tpoictac Gas ‘ to profess (or rather practise) respect- 
able occupations,’ if we can find elsewhere proper authority for 
such a use of the words mpolctacOa: and épywy. And without 
denying that «adds is in late Greek frequently used for dyads, 
we may safely assert, that primd facie we should always consider 
xanos distinct from a@ya6os and applicable to external beauty or 
respectability rather than intrinsic goodness. 

Let us now proceed to verse 14: “ And let our people also 
learn xadov épywv mpoloracOa for the necessary requirements, 
that they may not be unfruitful.” Here it is much more natural 
to consider the article tas in eis Tas dvaryKalas xpelas as having 
a subjective meaning, and referring to the subject of the sen- 
tence in the sense ‘for ¢heir necessary requirements,’ than to 
make up the sentence ‘for the necessary requirements of the 
individuals in the community.” Undoubtedly the more ordinary 
usage of the article in such cases is in favour of the rendering 
which we are endeavouring to support. Or, better still, let us 
have recourse to the general meaning of the article, and trans- 
late eis Tas avaykaias ypelas ‘for necessary requirements’ in 
general, which would imply a direction to Christians living 
amongst heathens to confine themselves to reputable and neces- 
sary employments, avoiding such as were unnecessary, and the 
mere handmaids of luxury. 
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Secondly, let us consider the usage of the words mpoletacas 
and épyov in other passages. With regard to the latter word we 
need do no more than refer to 1 Tim. iii. 1, ef tus érucKomijs 
dpéyerat, Kadod Epyou émiOupe?. “If any one is anxious for a 
bishop’s (= priest’s) office, he desires an honourable occupation.” 
In Xen., De Vectigalibus, iv. 6, we have: apyupitis 8¢ bc0@ av 
Trelwv haivntar, TocovTw@ Treloves ml TO Epyov TovTO EpyovTas. 
“The more silver-ore appears, the more persons come to this 
occupation.” This sense of épyoy needs no further illustra- 
tion. With regard to the former word, our business will be 
simply to verify the references of the lexicons, which will not 
bear out their and the usual interpretation of it, but will be 
decidedly in favour of ours. Let us go to Athenzus, 6124. 
Here we find that the art of a perfume manufacturer was not 
considered reputable, Yorwvos tod vowobérou odd’ émitpérovtos 
avdpi roavTns tpoictacbas réyvns, ‘ Solon, the lawgiver, not even 
allowing a man to profess, or rather practise, such an art. This 
gives us exactly the meaning for which we are contending. The 
other references given by Wahl are utterly alien to the matter. 
It is most necessary to verify references on any disputed point. 
One can never with safety take a reference for granted. Refer- 
ences are copied from commentator to commentator, and lexicon 
to lexicon, and often, like the above, originate in a simple 
mistake. 


A. H. W. 








Locusts in the Holy Land.—The Holy Land is again visited this year with a 
plague of locusts. A letter in a Manchester paper says: “ The valley of Urtas 
was first attacked, and has now become a desolate wilderness. The olive-yards 
of Bethlehem, Beitjalah, and Jerusalem, were next covered until the trees 
became a dull red colour. They are now barked white. But yesterday 
(June 1) will be a day long remembered. From early morning till near sunset 
the locusts passed over the city in countless hosts, as though all the swarms in 
the world were let loose, and the whirl of their wings was as the sound of 
chariots. At times they appeared in the air like some great snowdrift, obscurin 
the sun, and casting a shadow upon the earth. Men stood in the streets a 
looked up, and their faces ‘ gathered blackness.’ At intervals those which were 
tired or hungry descended on the little gardens in the city, and in an incredibly 
short time all that was green disappeared. They ran up the walls, they sought 
out every blade of grass or weed growing between the stones, and after eating 
to satiety, they gathered in their ranks along the ground or on the tops 
of the houses. It is no marvel that as Pharaoh looked at them he called 
them ‘this death.’ To-day (June 2) the locusts still continue their work of 
destruction. One locust has been found near Bethlehem measuring more 
than five inches in length. It is covered with a hard shell, and has a tail like 
a scorpion.”’ 
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PANTHEISM.—II. PANTHEISM IN PARTICULAR. 
By W. H. Grixespiez. 


To pass from considerations on Pantheism in general, let us 
direct our attention to some one particular phase of Pantheism, 
or Pantheism as exhibited in the writings of a single author. 
The work which comes to our hand is entitled, Man and his 
Dwelling Place, an Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature. 
The author is a Mr. James Hinton, a dissenter, resident in 
London; the son, too, of a Baptist dissenting minister. The 
volume in question, as it lies before us, went into a second 
edition in 1861. 

This is a most singular work. Many passages are written 
in an ardent, elevated style. The heart and feelings are sought 
to be addressed, as well as the faculties of the head. It would 
write Ichabod on all our religious attitudes and conditions, and 
supersede all our religion, as well as top all our science, by 
something superior; and yet, what the superior element is, it is 
next to impossible to say. It is not from the book itself one 
can learn what the superiority consists in. The book cannot be 
the cause of the information,—it can, at most, be only the 
occasion. A man, if he considers long and well, may reach the 
truth of the matter by making a system for the book, in lieu of 
a system to be found in the book. 

What, then, is the system which underlies the pages of this 
singular performance? There is no doubt about the initial 
step in the complex and compound scheme. Man is inert— 
unspiritual—dead. Nature, on the other hand, is non-inert— 
spiritual or active—alive. Man thinks, however, that he is 
alive, and that Nature is dead, although it is the reverse which 
is true. Such may be said to be the first step, and, in some 
language or other, this initial statement is to be found repeated 
again, and again, and again, throughout the volume. Every 
page witnesses the changes rung in Man is dead: Nature is 
alive: and the rest of it. In fact, the endless repetitions 
become quite nauseous. The author says—and, indeed, never 
tires saying—that that proposition, or those propositions, con- 
stitute his basis, his foundation stone, his groundwork. 

If it be asked, What is Man, and what is Nature, as dis- 
tinguished from each other? the answer is not so obvious or 
easy. In the first place, there is evidently a great preliminary 
difficulty in the way of deciding, that man can be quite dead, 
and yet be the person that the Hintonian system is to set upon 
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his legs, as a truly living existent. Again, to accede to the 
position that Nature is alive while Man is dead, it seems neces- 
sary to believe that life can be objective to, and can come 
to be perceived by, a dead thing, a non-existing personal 
percipient. 

Nature is alive, and man is to become alive, by coming to 
perceive that, while he is dead, nature is living; this seems to 
be almost an impossibility. How can such a difficulty be got 
over? This question will occur again, and receive our more 
explicit attention. 

What is this Nature as contradistinguished from Man, when 
we say—Nature only is alive? The two are here distinguished, 
and set in opposition to each other. Man is unnatural—out 
of nature. Yet how, except through the powers and faculties 
of man—inert, unspiritual, dead man—could there be any 
appreciation of nature at all? But, in short, whatever be 
meant by the two, as in mutual antithesis to each other, they 
are two. 

What, then, is Nature—not now as distinguished from Man, 
but in itself? Is Nature that which we perceive—that great 
whole which is made up of so many parts, objective to our 
subjective, lying all around us as objects of all our senses and 
powers? By no means; such is not Mr. Hinton’s Nature. 
The Hintonian Nature is something very different. What 
other philosophers—materialistic and pantheistic, as well as 
theistic—call Nature, is but the sign of the Hintonian Nature. 
True nature lies at the back of other people’s nature. The one 
(the Hintonian) is substratum to the other. Nature as con- 
sisting of the aggregate of phenomena, is‘as unreal and dead as 
man himself. The nature, which is spiritual and alive, not 
inert, but brisk and active, lies behind the scenes. Hidden, 
this nature is the real, the spiritual, the holy, that which ts. 
You swallow a seidlitz powder. You, gud man, are dead that 
swallow, and the seidlitz powder which is swallowed is, gua 
phenomenon, dead, in spite of the briskness and semblance of 
activity in the particles, which the powder has. But though 
the seidlitz powder be dead, as dead as the druggist, gud man, 
who sells, or the patient, gua man, who buys it—there is behind, 
under yon, a substratal seidlitz powder, a something which 1s: 
because it is alive, non-inert, spiritual. 

Should it, now, be asked, does the hidden substratal cause 
of seidlitz powder stand in a relation to the powder, the same 
as that borne by Platonic ideas, exemplars, archetypes, to their 
earthly phenomenal representatives? The answer would be— 
By no means; nothing of the kind. No two things can be 
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more unlike, than the system of the Platonic ideas, or patterns 
of things in the heavens, and the system to be extracted from 
Mr. Hinton’s book.“ 

Should it next be asked—Is the Hintonian Nature akin to 
that Great Spirit which the Theist believes to pervade Nature, 
as well as to cause, and overrule, and direct Nature and every 
atom of it? the answer, in like manner, is—By no means; 
nothing of the kind. Because in place of identifying his 
Nature with the God of Monotheism, Mr. Hinton’s system 
distinguishes, in an ineradicable manner, the God of true 
Theism from that God which (not whom) his system absolutely 
identifies with his nature; although, no doubt, the author 
generally takes care to keep from the appearance of saying so, 
in so many words. 

What, after all, is the Hintonian Nature? This is the 
problem, a problem at which a man may work long enough 
without ever being able to produce a very satisfactory reply. 

The length, then, which we have got is this :—Man is dead; 
Nature is alive. Man and Nature are distinguished from each 
other as exclusive of each other. Nature is not the Nature 
that was, or the Nature of other people. The Hintonian 
nature lies under the other nature, as the ghost in Hamlet, 
down in the cellar, is under the interlocutors above-board. 

The next question should be—If man is dead, is he irre- 
coverably dead? If not, how is he to be made alive? This is 
now the important question, and yet we must rest satisfied with 
scant information: by the reception of the doctrine contained 
in this book, man becomes alive. Dead before, man reads, 
understands, and passes from death to life. 

Man has deadness—Nature has spirituality, or life. Our 
present question is, How does man cease to partake of deadness 
and become alive? The answer is, man becomes alive by 





aR, When you say that the spiritual world is the fact which causes me 
to perceive a physical one, I must neither suppose you to mean that chairs and 
tables are spiritual; nor that there are spiritual chairs and tables, of which 
these are the images, as perhaps some Neo-Platonists meant; but simply that 
my perception of these phenomena is due to the existence and action of Being 
that is different from them, and of which we can know that it is certainly 
spiritual—that the inertness we perceive cannot belong to it—but respecting 
which you do not pretend to say why it should cause us to perceive as we do. 
‘We must, in a word, leave the particular relation of the phenomenal to the 
absolute to be investigated, if it be found capable of investigation. 

“W. Precisely so.”—Pages 333—4. 

And in the introduction, the following position had been laid down :—‘t There 
is not a physical world, and a spiritual world besides, but the spiritual world 
which alone 1s, is physical to man: the i? being the mode in which man, 
by his defectiveness, perceives the spiritual. We feel a physical world to be; 
that which 1s, is the spiritual world.”—Page 17. 
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knowing that, while nature is alive, he is dead. But how is 
man to become possessed of the knowledge? how is he to pass 
from the state of deadness, consisting in his deeming that he 
is alive, to the state of non-inertness, spirituality, life, which 
consists in the knowledge of man’s deadness ? 

The answer to this question is by no means quite clear. 
Shortly, the answer must be given, as we have already given it: 
Read Mr. Hinton’s book—be converted—and become alive. 
But to search for the particulars in the book in question, 
throwing light upon the subject, we may gather that science 
has been nearing the goal of the discovery that nature is alive. 
Each science contributing its part to the wonderful and valuable 
information. Then Religion, which has been lagging far behind, 
is asked to make up her leeway—to run after Science in the 
same road, and to stretch forth her hands towards the same 
goal. When religion accomplishes this, she becomes of Mr. 
Hinton’s religion, and has done a deal towards making man 
alive.’ 

As our object, at present, is to give the best idea we can 
of the particulars of this complex and compound scheme of 
Pantheism, and as the particulars do by no means hang 
together in a connected way, we may pass on to mention, in 
the next place, another feature in the scheme in question. 

This scheme, then, makes much of the distinction between 
reality or fact, and phenomenon; and, while the scheme exalts 
the one to a great altitude, it depresses the other to the lowest 
inferiority. If an inquirer were to suppose that there was any- 
thing real or factual in the sun, or the moon, or the stars; 
in the earth on which we tread, or in anything which it 
contains; the person imagining so, would be told that he was 
mightily mistaken. None of these things are facts; there is 
not a bit of reality about them. What, then, is this earth, and 
the starry sky, which are not facts, nor realities? They are 
phenomena. They have a sort of mean, despicable, phenomenal 
existence; no more. Existing as phenomena, they are but as 
a passing, unsubstantial, worthless piece of evanescence.‘ To 
revert to another momentum in this scheme—Beneath these 





> Book I. treats “Of Science.” Chapter iii. treats ‘“ Of the illustration 
from Astronomy.” And the chapter in question terminates thus: ‘“ Man says, 
I am free, and nature is my slave: he does not know that this is death. Should 
he not rather say: In becoming one with that which Nature 1s, I live?” 

¢ This is the phenomenon whereof the fact is holiness. Nature is holy, 
not in figure, not in seeming. In deed and truth the fact of Nature’s life is 
holiness; the seeming is necessary passiveness. This is the distinction of the 
phenomenon from the true and essential fact, that the Beme and therewith the 
action is wanting. This world is the spiritual world, not known. To be as we 
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phenomena, sun, moon, and stars, the heavens above and earth 
beneath, there is, however, a reality or fact; nay, the Reality, 
the Fact. There is, in a word, behind the scene the Hintonian 
nature, as we have before described it. The Hintonian nature 
(as before suggested) is not equal to the archetypal exemplars 
of all things as according to the Platonists, nor is it the per- 
vading or permeating spirit of true Monotheism. Whatever 
the Hintonian nature be, it is not anything to which our 
philosophers and our theologians have been accustomed. It 
is as yet a nondescript waiting for exposition, if not for 
manifestation. 

The author confesses that his system is incomplete—that he 
has not been able as yet to work it out to its ultimates; and in 
the face of so modest a confession, it would be unjust to be too 
hard upon the unfinished scheme. 

Yet, as all systems of philosophy and theology must submit 
to be examined in the light of their consequences, let us apply 
this—so often crucial—test to the system in question. 

Before, however, we do so, let us draw a distinction. 
Consequences are of two kinds: first, there are the conse- 
quences said to attach to a system, and which are drawn by 
inimical reasoners, by the professed or concealed opponents of 
the system. But, secondly, there are consequences of a scheme 
that are of another kind; the consequences, namely, which are 
drawn, not by an enemy, but by a friend. And no critic can 





are, is to be in the world that truly is, but blind and unperceiving, and to have 
our life therefore in a world of mere phenomena, which is not. Thus to live is 
to be under illusion, and spend our days asa dream. ‘This is the unreality, the 
unsubstantialness of this world, which men’s inmost hearts affirm, which has so 
often found for itself a voice. The world is an illusion, a dream, a mockery. 
Life deceives us, its promises are lies; it yields no satisfaction, only ho 
and desire incessantly renewed, a thirst never slaked. That is true. The 
phenomenon must be unreal, and if we think it to be the true reality, then we 
are dealing with an unreal world; a world that, to be known aright, should 
be to us but a sign of other and higher being, that cannot disappoint.”— 
Pages 45, 46. 

‘* Evil pertains to the phenomenon. ‘The feeling of evil is inseparable from 
the feeling of the phenomenal as real; it is inseparable, therefore, from the 
present state of man, the essential character of which is that phenomena are 
real tohim. Evil, therefore, must be felt as real by us, until the defect of our 
being is done away: but this false feeling on our part need not deceive and 
mislead us; we need not act as if it were true.” 

‘“* However much evil there might be in these things, it is clear that it would 
not be ‘ real’ to a being to whom these things were not real, to whom they were 
but appearances; the evil to him would be apparent only. This is the truth: 
evil is apparent, not real. But it is felt as real by those who feel apparent 
things as real. It is real to those in whom there is defect; in whom there is 
such a self as ours. To be delivered from evil, we must be delivered from 
ourself, Then, when the fact is truly known and felt, evil is no more real; it 
is known and felt as love.”—Pages 283, 284. 
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be supposed to be more friendly than the author himself. 
Now, it is to the latter sort of consequences that we refer, and 
with the former kind of consequences we shall have nothing 
to do. 

Applying then to this special scheme of Pantheism as a test, 
a consequence drawn, or at least admitted, by the author, we 
ask the following question :— 

How does the scheme stand with reference to bodily death, 
and a resurrection, or the life to come? Mr. Hinton raises the 
question as one natural to be put to an expounder of his doctrine. 
And what is the answer given or allowed to be given by the 
author? How, we say, does the scheme stand with reference 
to the death of the body? J refuse to answer that question— 
is Mr. Hinton’s reply. But we shall furnish the proof. 

The fifth and last book of Mr. Hinton’s volume is made up 
of dialogues. Of the dialogues there are four: and the inter- 
locutors are “‘ R.,” or the reader; and “‘ W.,” or the writer or 
author. In Dialogue II. the following passages occur :— 

R., or the reader, asks: ‘“ What happens at the death of the 
body?” and the author (W.) replies: “ I decline the question.” 
—Page 357. And in the next page, W. adds: “ Certain things 
I think: for instance, that men do not pass into the spiritual 
world thereby (by the death of the body), because they are in 
it now: that they do not come to the end of a probation for 
eternity, because I find that idea to be a human doctrine, and 
as it seems to me a mistaken one: that there is nothing in that 
change to remove the defect under which men are, and which 
causes them to feel inertness without them.”—Page 358. 
Immediately, the reader (R.) declares himself satisfied. ‘“ Of 
course ” (he says), “ regarding this physical condition as you do, 
the dying of the body is a different thing from that which it is 
on an opposite conception. On your view, there is no reason for 
entertaining a positive opinion on that subject. The change is a 
phenomenal one.”—Ibid. Afterwards, W. proceeds: “I cannot 
cease to be astonished, when I think that the entire religious 
opinions of so many men are based upon their supposition of 
what happens at the death of the body.” ‘ We have, in fact, 
adopted ancient heathen speculations, and grafted them upon 
the Bible.” And in the same page: “I do not feel it an urgent 
question. For all practical ends, I know enough: I know the 
Redemption.” ‘“ Reading nature by the light of the Gospel, I see 
it there also.” Upon which R. asks: “Then in order to believe 
that man is to be saved, we need not know what happens at 
death?” W. answering, “ Ciearty nor.” And the same 
W. soon adds: “ To sense, bodily death seems a consummation, 
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an ending, a great and terrible catastrophe. It is no wonder 
that men should have associated religious ideas with it, as they 
have done.” — Pages 359, 360. And the rest of it. 

Can any fact (we are not speaking just now with an eye to 
Hintonian facts) be more pregnant? An anecdote is related 
concerning another Atheistic Pantheist, or perhaps Pantheistic 
Atheist would better describe the man. It is related, then, of 
the famous Spinoza, that, on one occasion, he declared, with 
vast emphasis, that if he could but believe a true resurrection, 
say, a resurrection of dead Lazarus, or of Jesus, Lazarus’ 
master, his whole philosophical theology would vanish as an 
unsubstantial phantom. Spinoza admitted that the proof of the 
fact of the resurrection would be equal to the fullest disproof of 
his whole scheme of Pantheism, or Atheism, or—what you like. 
In like manner, Mr. Hinton sees how the alleged fact of a 
resurrection, or a life to come, and his scheme can hang 
together. He sees that both cannot be true. 

And, therefore, if one were desirous of knocking on the 
head the Hintonian Pantheism, he has no more to do than 
follow the good old way of setting forth, as a fact, Jesus and 
the resurrection. If Christ be risen, Hinton’s faith is vain, 
and he is yet in his sins, consisting, to a great extent, in writing 
such deluding fallacies in books. 

This is not, of course, the place for the proof of the grand 
fact on which Christianity reposes. Yet we cannot pass on 
without glancing in the direction of that proof. But to only 
one line of argument shall we make reference at present. 
Christianity professes to be based upon the reality of Christ’s 
resurrection from the dead. Not rising out of a trance, or 
swoon, or fainting-fit of any kind, but true resurrection from 
the dead. This is one great fact. Christianity lays down the 
resurrection as its foundation-stone. No one can read the New 
Testament writings, without perceiving that this is so. Take 
one of the authors of the New Testament: the references 
in the Epistles of St. Paul, alone, to that fact, are without 
number. 

Then, again, there appears another great fact. A fact, than 
which none is better known—none of more signification. This 
Christianity, founded on the asserted resurrection, has been the 
religion of the most civilized nations of the world for more than 
eighteen hundred years, or since the death of the founder of the 
system. At present, Christianity is the sole religion of civilized 
and advancing man; and in this passing hour, the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, the depositories of the truths 
of the system, are circulated over the earth in greater numbers 
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than they ever were before. Christianity directly sways civilized 
man; and indirectly, it regulates the affairs of man from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic poles, and from the rising of the sun to 
the going down of the same. In short, Christianity rules 
supreme as the religion of the race. 

Thirdly, let us see what would follow from bringing those 
two great facts together, if only we adjoin a supposition to the 
first fact—namely, that Christianity is founded upon the alleged 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead; the adjoined supposition 
being that the alleyation and the truth of things do not 
correspond. Suppose, in a word, that the alleged foundation 
of Christianity had no existence, or that there had been no 
resurrection of Christ in reality; and behold what follows. 

If this be so, then the mightiest circumstance in the history 
of our race, the matter of fact, to wit, that Christianity has 
existed for eighteen hundred years, and does exist, with the 
certain prospect of continuing to exist; the mightiest fact, we 
repeat, in the history of our race,—grew out of, having been 
founded on, nothing but a delusion. Christianity, as de facto 
existing, is based upon a fiction. The most intelligent men on 
the face of the earth have, for centuries, given their adhesion to 
a system that rests upon the allegation of a fact, which never 
happened. We do not ask whether this supposition be in itself 
credible, because our purpose is to mark this, that—whether the 
supposition be credible or no—the supposition of its credibility 
would introduce the necessity of a belief much more miraculous, 
much more incredible, much more unnatural and indeed im- 
possible, than would be the alleged fact itself, supposed to be 
true. To do no more than go upon the low ground of resolving 
to accept the lesser incredibility of the two; the fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus was far less incredible than that Chris- 
tianity, if founded upon a baseless lie, should be the system 
to which the most civilized hundreds of millions of the human 
race have, for upwards of a millennium, attached themselves, 
as to the system containing all their hopes through life, in 
death, and for after death. 

We repeat it, that this is not the place to prove that Christ 
is risen from the dead, and has become the first-fruits of them 
that slept. And, if Mr. Hinton does not, in words, call in 
question the truth of the narrative in the New Testament, it is 
all the more unnecessary to give him any proof of that event. 
No: on the contrary, take that immensely important fact for 
granted, and our present purpose is satisfied, by remarking that 
Mr. Hinton himself, while he has his scheme in view, must 
refuse to say how he has reconciled therewith a resurrection. 
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It is enough that he refuses to say how his scheme stands 
affected as to the death of the body. 

It may be attended with advantage to compare this special 
Pantheism with some other pantheistic scheme. We shall fix 
on the most famous of all Pantheisms. We have little doubt 
but that the Brahminical system, which came to be so highly 
developed by the learned Hindoo Pundits, was in its origin a 
system of pure Theism. We have in this subtle system the 
Great Spirit, Brahm. From Brahm proceed the three of the 
Hindoo Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. Ultimately, 
there appeared an endless host of the gods many and lords 
many of Hindooism, when Brahminism, or at least Hindooism, 
had practically sunk to a gross Polytheism. Its monkey gods 
alone might have done for a Pantheon. But whatever inclina- 
tion there may, at any time, have been in the Brahminical 
system towards the side of Pantheism, the inclination was 
mainly to be discerned, not so much as to points of contact 
with the gross Polytheism into which Hindooism was degraded, 
as at a stage nearer the commencement. It was not when 
monkeys and snakes were worshipped ; it was at the time when 
prominence was most given to the doctrine of a Great Spirit, 
the foundation of all reality, and simultaneously of a Maya, or 
illusion, which was the description of matter, or phenomenal 
appearances. 

But out of Brahminism sprang a system more mighty than 
even Brahminism itself. The Brahminical system reigned in 
the superior minds of the whole of the Indian peninsula; yet 
that system had hardly been able to penetrate as high as the 
Himalayan snows. The ridges of those everlasting hills 
formed, in the main, an unsurpassable barrier to the progress 
of Brahminism northward. No doubt, its indirect effects might 
be observed beyond India proper. On the whole, however, 
Brahminism pure and unadulterated was confined to India. 
But Buddhism, which grew up in its bowels, has exerted a 
wider influence, and from a third to a half of the inhabitants of 
our globe have, for many a long year, received and acknow- 
ledged the influence of the founder of this mysterious collection 
of doctrines, known as the Buddhistic. 

Buddhism was far from originating in any theistic, far less 
monotheistic doctrine. It is very commonly set down as a 
system of blank Atheism. But, perhaps, a more correct view 
would see in Buddhism, not so much an Atheistic as a 
Pantheistic scheme. But what sort of Pantheism ? 

Buddhism has its Earth, and its Heaven, and its Hell. 
Nay, it has a multiplicity of Earths, and Heavens, and Hells. 
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One of the grand momenta of the system consists in its doctrine 
of endless, or at any rate immensely extended circuits. A thing 
may be this to-day and that to-morrow; and then back from 
that to this: and so on, for millenniums. The most degraded 
man on the lowest earth—yea, even the vilest demon in the 
lowest hell—may come to be the most exalted saint in heaven, 
yea, in Brahma-Loka, the highest of the celestial worlds: the 
most exalted saint, again, has his chance of becoming, after 
countless ages, a Buddha. No doubt, Nirwana, the high 
heaven of the Buddhists, looks very like a condition of blank 
non-existence ; yet it would be incorrect, with the spirit of the 
system before us, to conceive pure annihilation with regard to 
anything. Nirwana should rather be conceived as final absorp- 
tion into the essence of the ro wav. The always evolving 
circles, in the course of the processes of existence, seem to 
proceed from the innate powers inherent in the universe 
itself. 

Now what resemblance has Mr. Hinton’s Pantheism to the 
Pantheism of Gautama-Buddha, which was established (we shall 
suppose) nearly a thousand years before the Christian era? 
This were a puzzling question, and, to those whom it concerns, 
it may be a very interesting question. Certain it is, the two 
systems have remarkable resemblances. But what we are 
principally concerned to remark is, that, morally speaking, the 
systems seem to be pretty much on a par. Intellectually 
speaking, it may, or it may not, be so. For no doubt there 
are mysteries in Buddhism. Philosophers and theologians who 
have studied the system in the East as well as in the West, and 
have sought for all the assistance to be had derivable from the 
light of old writings, and ancient monuments of every kind, 
have come to very different decisions regarding the integral 
fundamentals of the system. Some think Buddhism is pure 
Atheism. Others, again, are of a different mind. Some of 
those belonging to this latter class pointing to the Buddhism 
of Nepaul, the cradle of the originator, where Buddhistic tenets 
are found in conjunction with a belief in a Great Spirit. But 
if mysterious questions may be put to Buddhism, the previous 
portion of this review has been written to little purpose, if a 
conviction did not pass through the mind of the reader, that 
abundance of mysteries attach to the system of the author of 
the book before us. 

To what does the following amount? “If our self-action 
be not true action, what is our self? Of what are we conscious? 
We are conscious of defect; man’s consciousness of self is the 
feeling of his want of being.’ Thus opens the chapter (it is 
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chap. viii. of Book III.) which treats “Of the Self.” And the 
rest is in unison. 


“ Man is defective. This we know.” “Is it not an emptiness, that 
we are conscious of within, and call it Self?” ‘“ We constantly dis- 
tinguish, in our language, between the man and the self.” ‘“ We are 
deeply conscious that the self is not the true manhood.” “There is 
the self. True: even as there is a shadow.” ‘Does not our expe- 
rience teach us that the actions of the self are the effects of want of 
action in man?” “ Individuality does not depend upon the self.” * * * 
“If this self be defect of being, then must all true good, all life to 
man, be in self-sacrifice. In the utter destruction and casting out of 
this self, this doing away of the defect, man’s life is given him; there 
can be no other true life for man.” ‘So the true relations of sin are 
seen; it arises from the self, and exists for its destruction. For human 
experience is the destruction of the self.” * * * “ Even God we have 
conceived as such a self. Scarcely can we prevent ourselves from 
attributing to Him intellect such as ours.” “This self constitutes us 
physical.” “In being made spiritual man is made to Br.” “Thus the 
question of man’s relation to God, how he can be distinct from the 
Divine Being, becomes free from the difficulties with which it has been 
felt to be encompassed.”—pp. 258, et seq. 

“Man’s death: his self defect of being. Surely these are the same. 
Tn consciousness of this self surely man is made conscious of his death; 
conscious of death, because he is to be made alive. And our thought 
of God also loses a great part of its difficulty. Ever the battle is 
renewed, on one hand or the other: Is God a Person? If not, He is 
nothing to us. We must have a Person for our God, or we are without 
hope in the world. But the difficulty in maintaining this lies in our 
taking our self as the standard of personality. God is not such as 
man: surely not; no such self is in Him. Falsely we call ourselves 
Persons. We want personality. Then first are we truly personal 
when God fills us with Himself. And God is not A Person, one among 
many; God forbid: He is Tut Person. Then are we personal when 
we are divine: when the over-mastering spirit dwells within us and 
acts, and we can say, ‘I labour, yet not I.’ 

“What dream is it from which we shrink, of being absorbed in 
God? as if to be one with God were loss instead of gain; as if our- 
self were Being that we should fear to lose. To be divine is to be 
personal, to be in the true sense Man. Least of all should a Christian 
man have feared to be made one with God, for what is shewn us in 
Christ, but the the perfection of humanity is oneness with God? If 
Christ be divine and yet human, why may we not be human and yet 
divine? The notion of ‘absorption’ bears self upon its face: we think 
of God as physical. 

“ And if we say, how then can God create, if He be the only 
Being? would it not become us rather to keep reverent silence, than to 
suppose that creation must conform to our conceptions? Should we 
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not rather learn what creation is from facts, than insist upon a creation 
answering our ideas? Why should not creation depend upon the true 
infinitude and soleness of God’s being? Why should we allow our- 
selves for a moment to think the contrary? If, moreover, we admit 
creation inconceivable, can there be a greater folly than to assert what 
its mode must be? And yet again: If man have his true life only 
when God dwells and acts in him, may we not well be content to believe 
the same of all His creatures ?”—pp. 265—67. 


And so on; and so on; to the end of the chapter. But our 
readers may be supposed to be surfeited even to the point of 
utter nauseousness. But one thought is ever repeated ; ever 
turning up, in a shape more or less new: there are endless 
repetitions, a little varied. 

If to that doctrine of absorption in God, we join the doctrine 
of the necessity of man’s being made one with Nature, in order 
that Man may be made alive (as this latter doctrine is explicitly 
maintained in a passage quoted above) ; Nature being that which, 
in the background, stands to Phenomena in the unexplainable 
relation (as according to a passage cited by us elsewhere) ; then 
we have as near an approach to the key of the inner secret of 
the Hintonian system as cau be had. Here are the elements or 
momenta :—T°o be alive, Man must be one with Nature. Man 
is to be absorbed in God, in order to form a One; therefore 
God, and Nature, and Man, as living man, are one and the 
same. Such is the system, or at least one of the great features 
thereof. 

And to what does the whole amount? Is it but a peep 
through the door ‘of ironical euphemisms into nothing better 
than the Nirwana of Gautama-Buddha? or the final absorption, 
into the sleeping Brahm, of the Brahmanic Pundits? Take it 
at its best: it is indeed but a peep into the monstrous abysses of 
Pantheistic endings, where hope never comes. 

There is reason to believe that St. Paul was not without the 
Buddhistic scheme within the range of his horizon when he 
spoke of those Asiatics who were Atheists, or without God, and 
without hope in the world. And if a man imbibe the undigested 
chaos to be found in Mr. Hinton’s book, he will not be long 
in finding himself, by this means, as effectually as he would 
be by Buddhism, “ without hope, being without God in the 
world.” 

It is to be admitted without hesitation, that the fullest use 
is made by Mr. Hinton of the words, “ God,” “ Christ,” “ New 
Testament,” “ Redemption,” “Sacrifice,” etc., etc., throughout 
his volume. And were an honest countryman sitting down to 
peruse Man and his Dwelling Place, the countryman might, in 
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the simplicity and fulness of his heart, think he had fallen 
among the pleasant places of reverence and devotion as they 
should be. How would our countryman be astonished at being 
informed that the use of all these pious terms was fallacious— 
a deadly moral sophism, intended to be the cover of a philosophy 
of vain deceit. The God, the Christ, the New Testament of 
Mr. Hinton’s book are but phenomenal; and they are pheno- 
mena, not with an underlying reality, but without any sub- 
stratum at all, except, indeed, the leaves of Mr. Hinton’s 
volume. 

It was in the fulness of the time that Christ appeared. The 
manifestation of God in the flesh was four hundred years after 
Plato—the master-mind, the mightiest spiritual teacher of anti- 
quity. Plato prepared for Jesus: all succeeding ages have re- 
marked, and discussed the connection of the Logos of St. John 
with the Logos of Plato. And all deep Christian philosophers 
know that the true doctrine of the Logos is the very kernel of 
Christianity. Three hundred years after Christ began to flourish 
the Neo-Platonists, and it need scarcely be said, that some of 
the most eminent momenta, in the system of these great up- 
holders of an expiring Paganism, were entirely Pantheistic. If, 
therefore, the Platonic ideas, and the whole doctrine of the 
master, did not logically contain Pantheism in gremio, a most 
subtle Pantheism was at least to historically emerge from the 
bowels of the Platonic philosophy. Now, observe that Chris- 
tianity appeared when the world had become fairly accustomed 
to a Plato, and before its full establishment throughout the 
Roman Empire, Platonism had, in the grand seat of learning in 
Egypt, and indeed in the world, degenerated into the subtilties 
of the Neo-Platonic doctors. The doctrine of everlasting arche- 
types in the heavens had, in Alexandria, been degraded ; as the 
substitution, there appeared the 70 ov, or 70 év, which is above 
all reason, and to which no predicates can be applied. But 
what then? Was the progress of Christianity prevented; was 
it even delayed? ‘To omit mention of Hypatia, the daughter of 
Theon, what did Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblicus, Proclus, the 
great teachers of a wondrous Eclecticism which astonished the 
admiring world of letters for more than two centuries—what, 
we ask, did these mighty men to turn Christianity aside from 
its path? Did they avert, for a single hour, the doom of 
Heathenism, by all their subtle, and super-sensible, and, in 
truth, super-intelligible distinctions? On the contrary, Chris- 
tianity marched on unimpeded, conquering and to conquer, 
until the freshest and grandest races of man have enlisted 
under her banners, and proclaimed themselves soldiers of the 
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Cross ;4 the Emperor himself of the Roman Empire being the 
first to adopt it as his military symbol of victory. 

In like manner so will it be now, but only in a lesser way. 
To compare any one of these Neo-Platonic philosophers to Mr. 
James Hinton would be to put dishonour upon the memory of a 
great man. Therefore, the comparison is as of great things to 
small ; still, they can be compared ; if not compared, contrasted. 
And what shall be the consequence of Hintonian Pantheism? 
At the best, its fate will be no better than the fate which befell 
the doings of another traitor. Hintonism is full of words of 
adulation to Christ: it speaks fulsomely of heaven and hell, 
redemption and damnation; of being made alive from the dead 
by Christ, the Life-giver. But, after all, what does the employ- 
ment of all the fulsome language amount to? ‘“ Hail, Master; 
and kissed him:” And the end of the scriptural traitor was,— 
he “went and hanged himself.” No better fate awaits Mr. 
Hinton’s system. We prophesy not concerning the amount of 
evil it will do to others. We are certain of the evil which, re- 
verting to its source, it will do to the mind which fashioned it. 

In conclusion, ‘“‘ He that believeth on me shall never die,” 
saith Christ. He that believeth that Science has demonstrated 
that Nature, as opposed to Man, is holy, spiritual, active, alive— 
he shall die, indeed, guoad the death of the body, but whether 
that death be the death of man in every sense, I refuse to 
pronounce, says James Hinton. Such is Christianity; such is 
Hintonism: between them, judge ye. 











¢ “The lofty future which was in store for the Western Church would have 
been impossible without some infusion of new and healthier blood into the veins 
of a world drained and tainted by the influence of Rome. 

“ And the new blood, at the era of this story, was at hand. The great tide 
of those Gothic nations, of which the Norwegian and the German are the purest 
remaining types, though every nation of Europe, from Gibraltar to St. Peters- 
burgh, owes to them the most precious elements of strength, was sweeping 
onward, wave over wave, in a steady south-western current, across the whole 
Roman territory, and only stopping and recoiling when it reached the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Those wild tribes were bringing with them into the magic 
circle of the Western Church’s influence the very materials which she required 
for the building up of a future Christendom, and which she could find as little 
in the Western Empire as in the Eastern; comparative purity of morals; sacred 
respect for woman, for family life, law, equal justice, individual freedom, and, 
above all, for honesty in word and deed; bodies untainted by the hereditary 
effeminacy, hearts earnest though genial, and blest with a strange willingness 
to learn, even from those whom they despised; a brain equal to that of the 
Roman in practical power, and not too far behind that of the Eastern in imagi- 
native and speculative acutcness. 

“And their strength was felt at once.’—Hypatia. By the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. Preface, pp. xi., xii. 
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LIMITATION OF INSPIRATION. 


In the general view which we took of the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture in our last paper, we saw that it claimed to be, throughout 
its several parts, an inspired record. We also alluded briefly to 
the fact that, while Scripture thus claimed everywhere alike 
inspiration for itself as a record, it also plainly limited the 
inspiration of those men to whom, according to its statements, 
God vouchsafed revelation ; and also intimated that it gave a 
place within its inspired record to sayings from various sources 
which were not inspired. We were unable to give to this latter 
view anything but a passing notice ; but it appears to us of such 
importance, as well as interest, that we propose to devote to its 
consideration our present paper. 

The first subject for our inquiry will be the limitation 
which, according to Scripture, is set to the inspiration of its 
inspired men: the second will refer to the “extent which Scrip- 
ture goes to in the insertion within its limits to matter which 
is not inspired. The former of these subjects will not occupy 
much of our time. There is little difficulty and little contro- 
versy connected with it. The latter, however, is much more 
complicated, and is the subject of very considerable difference 
of opinion. The greater part of our paper will, consequently, 
be occupied with it. 

The promise of guiding into all truth made by Christ to his 
Apostles, an engagement of a similar kind with that made in 
the Old Testament to the prophets, had regard, at every period, 
to what God saw fit to reveal. Plenary inspiration, in its fullest 
sense, was vouchsafed to none but Christ. To the words of 
none other that ever spake on earth was credit to be at all 
times given as to the words of God. Every other inspired 
person had his measure of inspiration, more or less, allotted to 
him. To Christ only was the Spirit given without measure. 
The amount of revelation vouchsafed was also, in the case of 
the ages, an increasing amount. Each succeeding prophet, in 
some measure, by development or otherwise, added to the pre- 
vious stock, until in the great development of the apostolic age 
a stop was put to this growth. 

The deeply interesting anecdote of David and Nathan rela- 
tive to the building of the temple lets us into the knowledge 
that during long intervals of time, probably during far the 
greater portion of their life, God’s inspired messengers in the 
Old Testament were but as ordinary men; and on subjects of 
great religious importance, and on which they were consulted 
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by earnest inquirers, were subject to mistake as others were 
(1 Chron. xvii. 1—4). We have here David consulting the 
prophet whether he should build a house for God. We have 
Nathan, in reply, arguing from God’s past treatment and favour 
shewn to David, that there could be no doubt but that it would 
be agreeable to God that David should accomplish his intention. 
Yet all this while it was not God’s wish that David should 
do what he purposed, and this He revealed to Nathan on the 
night following the conversation, when He also communicated 
to him a lengthened revelation of the future of David’s house 
and throne. We have to remark on this occurrence that David 
in. consulting Nathan, and receiving his first reply, could not 
have looked on the prophet as divinely inspired on that occa- 
sion; but must have consulted him as one to whom it was 
possible that a divine oracle might be communicated, but who, 
if such were withheld, was yet most likely, from his personal 
character, to give sound and just advice. When Nathan replied 
to David, the latter must have regarded him as speaking from 
his own judgment, however probable that that judgment coin- 
cided with the will of God. We cannot possibly think that 
David regarded Nathan’s opinion in any other light; for we are 
expressly told that the prophets distinguished their inspired from 
their uninspired times, and that they did not attempt to pass off 
upon those who consulted them their own judgment as the mind 
ot God. In conformity with this we do not find Nathan re- 
plying as when inspired, “ Thus saith the Lord,” but merely ad- 
vising David as any uninspired man might be supposed to do. 
We can have little doubt that, without the subsequent prohibition, 
David would have acted 6n the advice of Nathan, though with- 
out the belief that he spake by inspiration. With respect to 
Nathan himself, while we know that he did not consider himself 
to be inspired while he sat and talked with the king, there is 
yet no doubt that he considered his judgment to be in perfect 
agreement with the mind of God. There is not in his words 
the smallest hesitation: ‘ Do all that is in thine heart, for 
God is with thee.” Neither king nor prophet seem to have 
expected any divine communication; and when it came it 
reversed the entire project, and shewed that what the prophet 
had fully regarded as agreeable to the divine will was quite 
opposite to it. This anecdote lets us exactly into the condition 
of the men to whom God vouchsafed inspiration in Old Testa- 
ment times. On special occasions He communicated to them 
the revelation of his mind, but the uninspired condition was 
their normal state. They were, however, while uninspired, 
consulted as men consult wise and judicious persons, and gave 
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their own opinion, with a stronger or weaker conviction that 
it was agreeable to God’s will, which they inferred, as any 
other men would infer, from reasoning on the bearing of the 
question in connection with God’s general providence and 
conduct. 

What we thus learn from this anecdote is what we also 
gather from every other reference to the subject in the Old 
Testament. The ordinary state of prophetical men was the 
same as the state of other men. We read throughout their 
writings of God’s word coming to them in such a year, or in 
such a month, or on such a day, leaving us to suppose, neces- 
sarily, that, except upon such occasions, they had no guidance 
beyond other men (Isa. vi. 1; Jer. ii. 1; xxviii. 1; Ezek. xx. 1). 
Of Jeremiah we are expressly told that he enjoyed no revelation 
before the thirteenth year of King Josiah, and are told in nearly 
as express terms that such revelations ceased to be made to him 
after the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah (Jer. xxv. 3; i.3), 
During a most momentous period of his own and his people’s 
history, when the Jewish monarchy was in the throes of its 
dissolution, during the entire imprisonment of the prophet, 
which lasted a considerable period, or, at least, when a large 
portion of the period had elapsed, we are told that the word of 
the Lord only came to him twice (xxxiii. 1; xxxviii. 28). We 
thus find that the normal condition of the very chief of the 
ancient prophets was an uninspired state, during which they 
would, however, be consulted, as Nathan was by David, and 
would give their counsel as he did, with more or less per- 
suasion of its agreement to the divine will, but always with the 
same possibility of error that he was exposed to. What we 
learn from these intimations as to time, we also gather from 
the usual expressions of the prophets when they are delivering 
to men the revelations communicated to them by God. We 
find such phrases as “Thus saith the Lord;” “Hear the word 
of the Lord;” “The word of the Lord came to me;” thus 
expressing their conviction that what they spoke at other times, 
and when they did not put forward this lofty claim to inspira- 
tion, was not to be regarded as God’s word, but was their 
own opinion and judgment, which might, or might not, be 
in agreement with God’s mind (Isa. xxxviii. 1; Jer. ii. 2; 
Isa. xxxix. 5; Ezek. vi. 1). 

We need not dwell upon the fact that the revelation com- 
municated to the prophets by inspiration was of a limited 
nature. This, indeed, follows as a matter of course from what 
we have just seen, viz., that they were not inspired at all times ; 
and is merely the assertion that they were not omniscient 
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because they were inspired. But it may be of moment to 
remark that the knowledge vouchsafed to them in this way on 
certain subjects was of a limited kind. It by no means ex- 
tended, even if understood to the full meaning of the revelation 
granted, to the full knowledge of the subject, not merely in 
lesser particulars, but in particulars of much consequence. The 
mere fact that the entire revelation of the Old Testament rela- 
tive to salvation is expressly affirmed to have been very inferior 
in clearness and fulness to the revelation of the New Testament, 
is sufficient to establish this point (2 Tim. i. 10; Matt. iv. 16). 

It is of consequence to remark, also, that inspired men did 
not always understand the revelations which they communi- 
cated (1 Pet.i.10). We have heathen kings, as Pharaoh and 
Nebuchadnezzar, seeing, and relating exactly as seen, inspired 
dreams, of whose bearing and sense they were utterly ignorant, 
and only knew that they had, beyond common dreams, a 
meaning which it was of the utmost consequence that they 
should know (Gen. xli. 1; Dan. iv. 4). We have an instance 
of an inspired dream seen by Nebuchadnezzar of which he 
retained no memory, save a fearful remembrance that he had 
seen it, and that it must, somehow or other, be brought back to 
his knowledge (Dan. ii. 5). We have the wicked high-priest, 
Caiphas, communicating truly a prophecy on which he put a 
meaning wholly foreign to the true (John xi. 50). We have 
Isaac conveying the blessing in the full persuasion that he was 
conveying it to Esau instead of Jacob (Gen. xxvii. 33); and 
Daniel frankly confessing that he understood not the meaning 
of the prophecies which he was made the inspired channel of 
communicating and recording (xii. 8). Ezekiel seems to inti- 
mate, with a sad conviction, that he was himself nearly, if not 
as much, perplexed as his hearers to comprehend the parabolic 
prophecies which he uttered (xx. 49). The case of Caiaphas 
seems to establish this, that while an inspired man, however 
ignorant and wicked, must needs, by the primary requirement 
of inspiration, communicate truly the message he receives, he 
may, when the inspiration has passed, put an untrue interpre- 
tation upon it ; nor does there appear to be the smallest reason 
why we should suppose that the same might not happen in the 
case of men wholly unlike Caiaphas in piety and religious 
knowledge. We might have Isaiah or Daniel applying, in their 
uninspired times, a fallible, or a mistaken, comment to their 
own or other prophets’ infallible text. 

It may be, perhaps, unnecessary to shew the very same 
limitations of inspiration in the case of the inspired men of the 
New Testament dispensation, as we have seen in those of the 
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Old; for it may well be supposed that a uniform rule regulates 
this great gift of God at every time, and it is certain that the 
latter dispensation is but the carrying out of the former under 
a change of circumstances. We will, however, shew that such 
is the case. 

There were, then, times when, and subjects on which, the 
inspired men of the New Testament received no higher inspira- 
tion than other men. The promise of inspiration which their 
Master made to them extended only to certain times and 
seasons ; nor have we the smallest reason for supposing that 
during the ordinary and greater portion of their life, and on 
the vast proportion of subjects on which their minds were en- 
gaged, the Apostles, or other men to whom inspiration was 
occasionally vouchsafed, differed in any respect from others 
(Mark xiii. 11). Such of their writings as have come down 
to us are, indeed, all of them inspired Scriptures, and far 
the greater part of their sayings recorded in those Scriptures 
are also inspired ; and we are often led hence to suppose that 
their normal state, as they are connected with us and our times, 
was their normal state in their own times and among their 
contemporaries. There is no real ground for this belief, but 
sufficient ground for the opposite. What they wrote and spoke 
under inspiration was what was of chief consequence for suc- 
ceeding times, and that is what has, under divine Providence, 
been preserved and come down to us: what they wrote and 
spoke as ordinary men was, in the greater part, not of sufficient 
importance to warrant its preservation, especially when the 
character of the Bible was to be maintained as a book as brief 
as might consist with sufficient clearness and fulness. We have 
no hesitation in saying that the normal condition of the New 
Testament inspired men was the same as that of others. 

Thus we find that Paul had no further insight into the 
mental state of the persons with whom he was brought into 
communication than any one else possessed (Acts xix. 2, 3). 
Of that which lay before him in the future he was ordinarily as 
ignorant as others (1 Cor. iv. 19; Acts xx. 22; Phil. ii. 28). 
Of the circumstances of his past life he was just as subject to 
the lapses of memory as other men (1 Cor. i. 16). On questions 
of interest to the Churches, and on which he was specially con- 
sulted as an Apostle, he received no divine revelation, but was 
left to the dictates of his own judgment (1 Cor. vii. 6, 8, 
12, 25). We thus see how truly Paul included himself as 
standing in the same category as his fellow-believers, in that he, 
as much as they, “walked by faith and not by sight.” The 
same was, beyond question, true of the other apostles and 
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inspired men, though, from the greater scantiness of their 
remains, we have not the same means for shewing such to have 
been the case. 

As in the case of the Old Testament prophets, so in the case 
of the inspired men of the Gospel dispensation, the revelation 
communicated to them by inspiration was limited in its extent. 
It was fuller than under the law: it was, as was that of the 
law, sufficient for its object ; but it was yet limited. Connected 
with those doctrines which they were sent to teach to mankind 
were many things on which the human mind is inquisitive, and 
on which they were themselves inquisitive, but of which no 
knowledge was given them (Acts i. 7). They had boundaries 
set to their knowledge on these subjects, and beyond these 
boundaries they could not, and might not, advance with the 
smallest assurance of being right. Their knowledge at its 
fullest, and their prophecy at its fullest, were but partial 
(1 Cor. xiii. 9). On that which was required to declare God’s 
revelation of salvation through Jesus Christ, and to shew the 
inquiring soul the way to life eternal, they were enabled, by 
inspiration, to throw a full clear light. Beyond and around 
this, on every side, were domains of knowledge which their eyes 
were not enlightened to look upon. 

We are also warranted in concluding that the same obscurity 
which under the law lay upon unfulfilled prophecy even to the 
minds of the prophets, lay upon unfulfilled prophecy, under the 
Gospel, even to the minds of those who uttered it. The vision 
which was seen by Peter, indicative of the abolition of the dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile, was not understood by him 
at the time that it was seen (Acts x. 7). Its exact meaning 
was, indeed, afterwards shewn him when the time for the appli- 
cation of the great principle set forth in this vision had arrived 
(Acts x. 34) ; but in cases where no such necessity for explana- 
tion existed, we have no reason to suppose that it was afforded. 
St. John, in his wondrous Book of Revelation, while he claims 
to have seen and heard clearly, and to have described as he saw 
and heard, yet very plainly admits that of the meaning of the 
visions which were passing in succession before his astonished 
mind he was ignorant, until he received an explanation other 
than the visions themselves suggested to him (Rev. vii. 13, 14). 
Such explanations were seldom afforded, and only on detached 
parts of the entire series, affording no certain clue to its greater 
portions (Rev. vii. 13, 14; xvii. 15). Of the rest we are led 
to suppose that the beloved disciple saw, and heard, and nar- 
rated exactly as he saw and heard, but comprehended not, in 
their significance and sequence, the visions that passed before 
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him more than they did for whom they were written. It was 
left to the course of events to unfold the mysteries of the Book ; 
but John saw not this mighty order unroll itself in his pro- 
phetic visions, and had he sat down to write a commentary on 
the book, it would have been as liable to error as succeeding 
commentaries have been. 

We now come to our second subject of inquiry, viz., the 
extent to which Scripture goes, in its inspired insertion of 
matter, which is not itself entitled to be called inspired. To 
some extent, we believe, this is admitted by the strongest advo- 
cates for Scriptural inspiration. We do not here believe that 
we are contending for a principle with any section of Christian 
believers. It is in the degree to which the principle is, or ought 
to be, extended, that difference of opinion, to a greater or 
lesser amount, exists. The matter here to be discussed we 
believe to be of the highest importance, and one that will, when 
understood, remove from Scripture many objections urged 
against its perfect truth. 

It is quite plain that the inspiration of inspired men might 
have been limited, as we have seen in the former part of this 
chapter, and yet that Scripture might have been solely and 
entirely a record of inspired sayings, with the necessary allu- 
sions to their occasions. Large portions of Scripture are, 
undoubtedly, of this nature. The writings of the prophets, for 
instance, with here and there slight exceptions, follow this rule. 
The same may be said, with similar reservations, of the apos- 
tolical Epistles. The Book of Revelation may be said to afford 
a perfect specimen of the kind. But it is certain that while 
Scripture omits from its pages a vast amount of inspired matter, 
necessary for the times when first given (2 Chron. xxxiii. 18), 
but not judged requisite for transmission to posterity, it is 
equally certain that it gives insertion, as an essential part of its 
great and wise plan, to much that has no claim to be called 
inspired. 

We have in Scripture not only the record of actions of every 
shade of character, but we have also a record of sayings of an 
equally wide extent. We have no hesitation in asserting that, 
as Scripture would be imperfect for its object without the 
former, it would be equally so without the latter. Scripture is 
not solely the record of teaching, prefaced with the high claim 
of “‘ Thus saith the Lord.” It also tells us what others besides 
have said who made, and could make, no such claim. A record 
of merely inspired sayings would not be a sufficient book for 
the Church. All would probably allow this; and say that, 
besides sayings, we should soon have some account of the lives 
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and actions of men, bad as well as good, when guided by God 
and when opposed to Him. A similar reason leads us to con- 
clude that a record whose sayings were all inspired would not 
be sufficient. We should also have, to some extent, a record of 
uninspired sayings, if we would have a book suited in all 
respects for the Church. Such a book we have in the Bible, 
according to its own teaching. 

The very first words narrated in Scripture, after the words 
of God calling the world into being, are uninspired. The entire 
dialogue between the serpent and Eve is of this kind. On the 
one side are the subtle suggestions and artful lies of Satan met 
with the perplexed rejoinders of the human mind overcome by a 
mightier intellect (Gen. iii, 1—6). No one claims for this 
conversation the character of inspiration, or even of ordinary 
truth, though the narrative of the occurrence has the same 
claim to inspiration that any other part of Scripture possesses. 
And yet the insertion of this conversation between the serpent 
and Eve is of essential consequence to the whole plan of the 
Bible, being, in fact, the starting-point of all revealed religion, as 
the act of creation is the starting-point in natural religion. This 
narrative, occurring in the very outset of Scripture, acquaints us 
unmistakeably with this fact, that it is a part of its plan to give 
some place in its inspired record to sayings which are not inspired. 

What the brief dialogue of Gen. iii. shews us on a small 
scale the Book of Job shews us on a large scale. That book 
is throughout an inspired book, received as such on the same 
authority that has handed to us as inspired the other books of 
the Old Testament. But of what is ita record? It is for far 
the greater part a record of reasonings, and reflections, and 
judgments, which are merely the ideas of the human mind, and 
which are, in great and important respects, unsound and untrue, 
and pronounced so in the book itself (xxxviii. 2; xlii. 7). 
Whatever be the character of this noble composition, whether 
we are to take its conversations as having actually occurred in 
the very shape and form in which we find them in this book, or, 
as is more likely, take them as expressing truly the sentiments 
and language of Job’s friends at the sight of his misfortunes, 
cast into their present shape by the author of the book, or 
whatever other view we take of its construction, it is, at all 
events, undisputed that the greater part of the sentiments con- 
tained in it are merely the reflections of the unaided human 
mind exercising itself upon one of the great problems of human 
existence. Such is the character of the long discourses of 
Job’s three friends and of Job himself, occupying thirty-five 
out of the forty-two chapters of the book. To the religious 
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sentiments of the former, contained in their discourses, we are 
inclined to give a very high character, while we wholly deny to 
them the character of inspiration. They exhibit very lofty, and, 
in the main, very true, conceptions of the Godhead, and shew 
us the purity of that religion which was handed down from 
Noah ere it became debased by superstition; but mixed up 
with this are false deductions and untrue applications of general 
principles, so that the verdict passed on their entire theory of 
religion is that it had not spoken of God the thing that is right. 
Job, in his discourses, approached nearer to the exact truth 
than his friends did; but neither was his language inspired, and 
it was at times erroneous. While, therefore, the Book of Job 
is Scripture, and one part of it equally with any other an 
inspired narrative, the greater part of its contents are, beyond 
any question, uninspired. We should never quote any passage 
from this greater part as an authoritative proof of doctrine. It 
might be that any particular passage was as true as any other 
passage in the entire of Scripture, but we do not accept its 
teaching as true on its own authority, but because it agrees 
with teaching elsewhere, which we do accept on its own 
authority. The sayings of Job and of his friends rank in 
themselves no higher than the apocryphal writings whose teach- 
ing we accept, not on their own authority, but from their 
agreement, more or less, with the inspired and infallible teach- 
ing of Scripture. We might quote as Scripture Elihu’s sentence 
on Job, “ Thou hast fulfilled the judgment of the wicked, judg- 
ment and justice take hold on thee” (xxxvi. 17), just as we might 
quote as Scripture the insinuation of Satan to Eve, “Thou 
shalt not surely die,” or the secret thought of the wicked, 
“There is no God ;” but we should have just as little regard as 
true to the one as to the others. 

From this book, then, we see what is, in part, the plan of 
Scripture. It is not merely to give us an insight into God’s 
mind towards man, but also to lay before us the reasonings of 
men who, though uninspired, were good and religious men. 
We can have no doubt of affirming this of the four speakers 
who chiefly occupy the book. They fairly represented the piety, 
wisdom, and religious knowledge of the period and the country 
in which the scene is laid. And in the drawing out of this 
book of Scripture God manifests it to be a part of his wise plan 
to give full expression to the thoughts of the uninspired human 
mind on Him and his ways, as drawn forth by the exhibition of 
human suffering. But while this is done, full provision is made 
in the book to guard us against the idea that we are to take 
their opinions as inspired. With whatever degree of confidence 
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they advance them, they are called only the words of Eliphaz 
or of Job, and the sentence of fallibility and error is passed 
upon them. 

It is quite needless to refer any further to the fact that 
inspired Scripture is frequently a record of the sayings of men 
who never, that we know of, received inspiration from God. 
We find such in almost every book of the Bible. We have the 
curses of Shimei, the plots of Haman, the boasting of Rab- 
shakeh, the prayers and thanksgiving of Hezekiah. The record 
of these by an inspired pen is plainly an important, part of the 
plan of God in writing the Scriptures for man’s instruction, 
warning, and comfort. They are given us, not avowedly as 
inspired themselves, but as uninspired sayings, on which we 
pass such comments as God’s revelations in Scripture teach us 
to pass. 

It is another feature of Scripture, and yet one in perfect 
accordance in principle, as appears to us, with that which we 
have just spoken of, that it not only contains the sayings and 
opinions of men to whom God never vouchsafed inspiration or 
revelation, but that it also contains unispired sayings of men 
to whom inspiration and revelation were at times afforded. 
We have already seen that inspiration did not extend to every 
period of any man’s life, but was a gift visiting the favoured 
persons only at particular seasons and for certain times. To 
give some expression to their opinions and thoughts, when not 
under the influence of inspiration, is, beyond any question, a 
part of the plan of the inspired Scriptures. If it be given to a 
small degree, there can be no valid objection to its being given 
to a greater degree; and, in point of fact, Scripture alone can 
fix the limit to which the principle is extended. It is not our 
part to decide whether such a principle ought or ought not to 
be introduced at all, or, if introduced, to what extent it ought 
to be drawn. God alone can decide either as to the principle 
itself or its limits. 

The conversation of Nathan with David relative to the 
building of the temple, shews us on a small scale that Scripture 
records the uninspired sayings of men who were occasionally 
inspired of God (2 Sam. vii. 1—4). Nathan was a prophet who 
upon several occasions received revelations from God, but we 
have in this instance advice of his to David on a very important 
religious question recorded which was not inspired, and was 
not agreeable to the willof God. In 1 Kings i. 11—27, we 
have a much longer discourse of Nathan recorded. The advice 
which he gave on this occasion was no doubt sound and good, 
and in agreement with the will of God already announced by 
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God to David, but it makes no claim to inspiration, and was no 
farther inspired than was the discourse of Bathsheba on the 
same occasion. What we find to be the case with Nathan was 
also the case with Elijah. He was selected to be a medium of 
divine communications to men, yet we have recorded sayings of 
his which were not inspired by God. We have a solemn prayer 
of his, whose aim was wholly inconsistent with the intentions of 
God respecting him (1 Kings xix. 4) ; a speech asserting what 
was not actually the case (1 Kings xix. 10). We find the same 
true of Elisha, several of whose sayings that are not inspired 
are yet recorded (1 Kings xix. 20; 2 Kings iil. 13—15). This 
is the case also with Jeremiah. In one place, he speaks of the 
predictions of the false prophets as though they might possibly 
be true (xiv. 13); in another, after declaring God’s judgment 
upon Pashur (xx. 3—6), he turns to give expression to what are 
merely the thoughts and reflections, mixed with complainings 
and repinings of his own mind, which occupy the greater part 
of the chapter (verses 7—18). Again, after declaring God’s 
mind, we have a record of a long prayer of his (xxxii. 17—25), 
which makes no other claim to inspiration than the prayer of 
any of God’s people. In the Book of Psalms, we here and 
there find introduced into its texture mention of thoughts and 
sayings entertained at one time by the inspired Psalmist, which 
are mentioned either for the purpose of correction or of contrast 
with his present state (xxxi. 22; Ixxiii. 13; Ixxvii. 7—10). 
Through inspiration the Psalmist recorded them, but he re- 
corded them not as inspired thoughts, but as thoughts deserving 
of reprehension. 

In the first epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, we have 
the most remarkable instance of the introduction of uninspired 
matter into an epistle, all of it written by inspiration, and of 
which far the greater part of the matter is also inspired, that is 
to be met with either in the Old Testament or the New. Of 
the epistles of the New Testament, it is quite plain that, as a 
general rule, their teaching of doctrine and precepts of morals 
are regarded as authoritative communications addressed by men 
inspired for the purpose of so instructing the Churches. Not 
only were their writers inspired to place on record certain 
sentiments, but the sentiments so recorded have, as inspired, 
the authority of divine commands. In the very remarkable 
instance just referred to there is, however, a striking departure 
from this general rule. Paul was consulted by the Corinthian 
Church on a variety of subjects which then agitated its members, 
and on which they doubtless wished, and probably expected 
authoritative answers. Their conduct reminds us of that of Israel 
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in the old times to their prophets, as when Zedekiah inquired of 
Jeremiah the issue of Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion, or Johanan 
sought to know from him how they should behave in the trying 
circumstances in which he was placed, or the elders came to 
Ezekiel to inquire through him of the Lord. In the same way 
the Corinthians sent to Paul to know his mind on certain 
questions. It appears from the apostle’s reply, that to some 
of their inquiries it was not God’s will to give any inspired 
answer, but that the apostle replied to the best of his own 
judgment. They appear to be in general questions which do 
not trench on the fundamental laws of morals, but to have had 
respect to the peculiar circumstances of the Corinthian Church. 
They were not determined by the great laws of morals already 
laid down by God in the Old Testament, and explained and 
enforced in the New by Christ himself. If they had been so 
determined, there would have been no occasion for consulting 
Paul, but both his inquirers in asking, and he in answering, 
treat them as questions new in character and peculiar to time 
and place, questions such as may not before have arisen and 
might not again arise (verse 26). On questions of this kind 
it is quite plain, beforehand, that God might not give any reply. 
Were we to express an opinion on the subject, we would cer- 
tainly say, that we think it most agreeable to the analogy of his 
dealings to say that He would not. Questions of such a kind 
if so determined, would affect all future times, so far as their 
circumstances were or seemed to be similar to the times when 
they were given, would tie up Christian liberty, introduce fresh 
subjects of discussion and schism, and apparently lead to much 
confusion. It appears rather to be God’s plan to leave such 
questions to the determination of the Church, or to the choice 
of private Christians, as they arise from time to time (Rom. xiv. 
1—6; 1 Cor. xiv. 40). We may very well suppose, then, that 
God might not think fit to give any reply to inquiries on such 
subjects, as we have reason to suppose that there were many 
questions in the old dispensation on which he gave no oracle 
through the prophets. It would certainly infringe upon God’s 
prerogative, and altogether overthrow the principle of limitation 
which He has always affixed to his revelations, to suppose that 
to every inquiry made by man on questions connected with 
religion, He was to give an answer. As the inspired declaration 
of an apostle was, in fact, an oracle of God, we are fully autho- 
rized in saying that they might be consulted upon points on 
which they could give no such declaration, and must reply that 
they had no commandment from the Lord. And it is precisely 
in such an epistle as the First to the Corinthians, written in part 
12 
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in answer to questions put to Paul, in part originating with 
himself, that we should expect such to happen. Where he 
writes from the internal impulse, he makes no such declarations 
as those we find in the seventh chapter, but where he is replying 
to the questions of the Church he does. 

Now that what we have shewn as possible, if not probable, 
to happen has actually happened, we have the Apostle’s own 
word for. In language as plain as language can be, he tells the 
Corinthians that, while he replies to all their questions, his 
replies to some of them were merely the suggestions of his own 
mind, for which he did not and could not claim the authority 
of God, but spoke to the best of his judgment. A reply was 
required: God gave none: and therefore Paul spoke of himself. 
With respect, then, to the conduct of married persons towards 
each other, as referred to in verse 5; with respect to the con- 
tinuance in a state of celibacy of the unmarried and of widows; 
with respect to the treatment by a believer of an unbelieving 
partner (verses 12, 13); and with regard to virgins (verse 25); 
God gave no commandment, and Paul’s advice and opinion 
were those consequently of an uninspired person. These ques- 
tions were questions which God did not see fit to determine. 
So Paul tells us, if we will take his own word for it. We do 
not see what other interpretation can be put upon his expressions. 
“T speak this by permission, and not by commandment ;” “ To 
the rest speak I, not the Lord;” “I have no commandment of 
the Lord, yet I give my judgment as one that hath obtained 
mercy of the Lord, to be faithful ;” these are expressions giving 
in every variety of phrase that is possible, the intimation that 
Paul was not here speaking as an inspired Apostle, but as an 
ordinary man. 

We are unable to see why Paul may not, when writing 
under the guidance of inspiration, have been led in this or any 
other instance to insert uninspired advice of his own among 
matter which is generally inspired. We see no greater reason 
why he should not do so, than why he should not insert the 
uninspired sayings of other men. All that we can require is, that 
he should distinguish what he records as inspired from what he 
records as uninspired, and this he has done as piainly as is 
possible for words to do. But to lay down the rule that Paul 
may not do in his own case that which has been done in other 
similar cases, is merely making our own ideas the rule. This is 
inadmissible. Rather, as it appears to us, the jealous care with 
which Paul, an inspired man, claiming for his inspired teaching 
an authority equal to that of Christ, and, in the case before us, 
persuaded in his own mind that his judgment was in agreement 
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with that of the Spirit, yet separates by a clear broad mark that 
judgment from inspiration, confirms in the strongest way our 
undoubting faith in those teachings of his which he does not 
thus distinguish. It only remains for us to examine such 
objections as are grounded on the language of St. Paul to the 
theory we here have put, for as to objections to the principle 
itself, we think we have shewn beyond question that Scripture 
has itself admitted it. If so, the only inquiry can be, is this an 
instance of that principle or is it not? 

In opposition to the view which supposes that the words of 
the 12th verse, “Speak I, not the Lord,” indicate that Paul 
here gives his own judgment, but expressly disclaims for it any 
such inspiration as would make it a commandment of the Lord, 
it is sometimes alleged that the real distinction here intended 
is between those things which our Lord had already directly 
and expressly stated himself, and those things which Paul now 
first directed, while the authority for both is the same. But 
the Apostle’s habit of speech is quite opposed to and subversive 
of this view. Where he utters his own inspired opinions else- 
where, he does not thus distinguish them from those of Christ. © 
On the contrary, he expressly identifies them, and declares that 
the things which he writes are the commandments of Christ 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37). This declaration of his occurring where it 
does, is quite subversive of the view which we oppose. The 
matters spoken of in 1 Cor. xiv., were never discussed by 
Christ. He gave no precept concerning them, and indeed 
could not, for they refer to points which only came into being 
after his ascension. Here then, if Paul distinguished in the 
way that is supposed between his own injunctions when they 
were repetitions of commands already uttered by Christ, and 
his own injunctions when given on points now first mooted, we 
should have repetition of the formulas which occur so frequently 
in 1 Cor. vii. But it is not so. The injunctions of 1 Cor. xiv. 
were on questions then first brought forward: our Lord never 
spoke one word concerning any of them; yet Paul nowhere says, 
“T speak, not the Lord,” but on the contrary, he says that 
what he writes about them “are the commandments of the 
Lord (tod Kupiov eiciv évtodat). We have, then, his own asser- 
tion, that where he utters an inspired word he does not, and 
would not, distinguish it from a command of Christ, even in 
cases where Christ had not while on earth made provision. 

Stress is sometimes laid on the meaning of ézrvtaynv Kupiov 
where it occurs in this chapter (verse 25), as though it could 
not refer to the inspiration of the Spirit guiding the Apostle, 
but must refer to an injunction or command of Christ actually 
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spoken by Him while on earth. There is, however, no real 
force in this argument. The word, neither by its use or deriva- 
tion, bears out any such extreme criticism. To us it appears 
that it would bear such a stress, much less than the term 
évrody, which is used of apostolical precepts which had not been 
directly prescribed by the Lord. Sound argument for a great 
question can never rest satisfactorily solely on the criticism of a 
single word occurring too seldom in the New Testament to 
warrant any certainty of the confined interpretation thus put 
upon it, an interpretation not borne out by classical usage. 

The fact that, in the 17th verse, Paul says that what he, 
and not the Lord, had spoken, he yet ordained (Ssatacow) in 
all Churches, is brought forward in proof that he considered his 
judgment on the question to be inspired, or else he would not 
have put it in force. This is to assume that Paul would not 
take any authority to arrange matters of order, save where he 
had received inspired direction. For such an assumption we 
have not the smallest grounds. We find authority entrusted to 
Titus, Timothy, and others to regulate matters on which we 
* have no reason to suppose them inspired. Succeeding Church 
authority was uninspired, yet was binding when not opposed to 
truth. We have not the smallest reason then to deny that it 
may have been so with Paul, and that he may have enjoined 
rules in the Churches for which he received no revelation 
through the Spirit. 

Reliance is also placed by some on what Paul says in the 
verse 40, that he thought that his judgment coincided with 
that of the Spirit of God. We cannot see how this verse can 
possibly bear out the view that Paul claims inspiration for his 
opinions. He gave to the questions put before him, and some 
at least of which seem to have attracted his attention on pre- 
vious occasions, his best, most careful, and deliberate judgment. 
He passed in review the circumstances as brought before him, 
and considered their bearing on the present and the future of 
the Church. He then gave expression to his opinion, and says 
of it that he thinks it agreeable to the mind of the Spirit. It 
appears to us that any man, even one who made no claim to 
inspiration on any occasion, might after a similar careful in- 
vestigation say what Paul has here said, and that, in point of 
fact, every man who has conscientiously given his whole mind 
to a question of the kind when brought before him, and has 
uttered exactly what he has concluded from such inquiry, is 
always of the same opinion. But we cannot think that Paul 
would use any word which would possibly indicate doubt in his 
own mind as to whether he were inspired or not. To us it 
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appears fatal to any satisfactory theory of inspiration, as well 
as totally opposed to the facts of Scripture, to suppose that an 
inspired man could possibly be in doubt whether he were 
inspired or not, or could use language to his hearers that would 
lead them to such a doubt. Now the word which Paul here 
uses (Sox@) is in its usage generally connected with some un- 
certainty, and we are therefore satisfied, that if Paul meant here 
to put forward his assured claim to inspiration, he would not 
and could not use a word so often associated with uncertainty, 
and at times with unfounded pretension to what was not really 
possessed. We therefore see no reason for supposing that Paul 
claims inspiration, and therefore unhesitatingly place those pas- 
sages in this chapter, where he distinguishes between his own 
judgment and the commandments of the Lord, as uninspired 
matter, which God for a wise reason provided should find 
expression in this inspired epistle. 

From the two facts which we have seen to be established by 
examination of the Scripture records, viz.: first, that inspired 
men were only inspired on particular occasions and to a certain 
extent; and second, that in those Scriptures which were all of 
them given by inspiration, have been recorded some sayings of 
inspired men which are not yet themselves inspired, it seems to 
follow that, in order to give us, the readers and students of 
Scripture, satisfaction in our study of it, the two following 
particulars should be established: first, that inspired men 
should themselves know accurately when and how far they 
were inspired, so as to be able themselves to distinguish, beyond 
any doubt, what utterances of theirs were inspired and what were 
not; secondly, that the readers of Scripture should have in- 
dications given them in Scripture to enable them to draw a 
similar distinction. We will on examination find both these 
points clearly asserted in Scripture. 

With respect to the feeling of the men to whom God vouch- 
safed revelation, the plain uniform testimony of Scripture places 
them before us perfectly conscious when and how far they were 
inspired, and when and where inspiration failed. The inspired 
men of Scripture are never represented as losing their perfect 
consciousness. Whether with Daniel the supernatural vision 
robbed the prophet of all strength, or whether with Micaiah the 
presence of inspiration leaves him as cool and calm as the most 
unconcerned spectator in the great assembly of which he was 
the centre and the gaze, the perfect power of apprehension is 
always conceded to them (Dan. x. 8; 1 Kings xxii. 15—17). 
What was the manner in which the heavenly communication 
was made; how the favoured individuals apprehended the 
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divine illapse which converted them for the time and the 
occasion from fallible mortals into prophets possessed of un- 
erring knowledge, we cannot tell; but that they had this power 
of apprehension we are plainly told. They themselves in various 
places represent it in ways that intimate that the testimony of 
it was to them as certain as the testimony which the senses 
afford to ordinary men in the perception and distinction of 
physical things. As we know when the thunder utters its 
voice by its reverberation on our ear; as we know sweet and 
bitter by their effect upon our taste; as we know when a 
powerful grasp is laid upon us by the response of touch; even 
as clearly and plainly and unmistakingly do the inspired men of 
Scripture tell us they have heard the voice of God or angel, 
distinguished the nature of the burden intrusted to them, or 
recognized the mighty presence of inspiring Godhead. They 
hear the voice of the great rushing which they cannot confound 
with human sound; they eat the little book whose sweet and 
bitter they can never mistake for corporeal taste; they feel the 
strong pressure of the hand whose mighty power they dis- 
tinguish from all inferior strength (Ezek. iii. 12; viii. 1; Rev. 
x. 9; Isa. viii. 11). 

Of this accurate and unhesitating perception on the part of 
inspired men, we find abundant proof in Scripture of every 
variety of kind. The prophet knows not only the year and 
month, but the day of his inspiration (Ezek. xxix. 1; xxvi. 1). 
He can not only tell us the day of this visitation, but can fix 
the very moment, and note the exact circumstances of the time, 
when the hand of the Lord God fell upon him (Ezek. viii. 1). 
On subjects of the deepest personal interest, where the honour 
of the prophetic office might seem in question, they do not 
imagine an inspiration which has been withheld (2 Kings 
iv. 27). On subjects of great interest and importance to the 
Churches, on which they are consulted and probably expected 
to return an oracular reply, where they are verily persuaded 
that their judgment is in exact agreement with the mind of the 
Spirit, they yet draw the clear distinct line between their 
judgment and the inspiration of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. vii. 6, 
8, 12). They wait during long days of suspense, when their 
own minds are in earnest expectation of the illapse of the Spirit, 
when multitudes with anxious excited mind are waiting eagerly 
for the looked-for reply ; yet they do not imagine the visitation 
where it has not been vouchsafed them, but can tell when it 
comes after the long delay (Jer. xlii. 1—7). On subjects on 
which early education and long habit and unbroken national 
tradition have filled them with the very strongest prejudices 
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and prepossessions, they do not yet entertain the smallest doubt 
that the vision and the revelation which run counter to these 
prejudices, and obliterates this teaching, are of God (Acts ix. 
12—20; x. 34, 47). When the heat of excitement has passed 
away, and sober reflection has come, when stormy opposition 
rises against the doctrine taught by vision, the inspired person 
is still as satisfied of its reality and truth as when first presented 
to his sight (Acts xi. 1—5). When years have rolled by, and 
time has drawn its shadow over bygone days, the truth and 
reality of the long-past revelation is as undoubtingly held as 
ever, and proclaimed with fearless heart and unfaltering tongue 
in the midst of opposition and unbelief (Acts xv. 7; xxii. 6; 
xxvi. 13). On subjects affecting the life and liberty of the 
party, where a revelation of a partial kind has been made, the 
inspired person does not pass beyond the limits which separate 
what is known by revelation and what yet lies hid in the womb 
of time (Acts xx. 22, 23). When the dearest wish of the heart 
is set strongly one way, and the revelation forbids it utterly, no 
natural feelings or wishes cast the shade of doubt over it, 
or make the recipient of it, however unwilling to accept its 
teaching, imagine for a moment that it may have been an 
unreal thing, a phantom of the fancy or the brain (Acts xxii. 
17—21). And hence we have the undoubting assertion of the 
inspired men, both of Old Testament and New, that their words 
are the words of God. The historian says, “ These are the 
words of the covenant which the Lord commanded Moses ;” 
the prophet says, “ I saw the visions of God,” or “ The word of 
the Lord that came to Joel,” or “The word of the Lord unto 
Zechariah ;” the apostle utters the same high language, and 
requires from the Churches of Christ the acknowledgement that 
what they write are the commandments of the Lord, that the 
commandment of the apostle of the Saviour is of an equal 
authority and from the same source as the words spoken before 
by God’s holy prophets (Deut. xxix. 1; Ezek. i.1; Joel i. 1; 
Zech. i. 1; 1 Cor. xiv. 37; 2 Pet. ili. 2). There is no doubt 
upon the mind of the inspired messenger as to his inspiration, 
no hesitation in the claim to its possession. 

It is of equal necessity that the reader of Scripture now, 
and the hearer of inspired men when they lived and spoke, 
should be able to distinguish between what they claimed to 
speak as inspired and what they only claimed to speak as 
uninspired men. And here the great leading truth of the in- 
spiration of all Scripture, no matter whether the matter recorded 
be inspired or not, comes in to be our guide to this necessary 
discrimination. From this truth—he inspiration of the record 
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throughout—we learn to judge of its contents exactly according 
to the view which the record gives of them. Whatever that 
record intimates we receive; in whatever way it draws the 
distinction we receive its judgment; if we find one way of 
intimating such a distinction in one part of Scripture and 
another way in another, we accept both alike. From the in- 
spired narrative itself we learn in what manner we are to judge 
of its contents; whether we are to refer their source to God, 
the fountain of infallible truth, or to man, liable to error, or to 
Satan, the father of lies. What the record represents as true 
we accept as truth; what it represents as doubtful we take as 
doubtful; what it represents as false we reject. We think that 
the examination of the record will lead us to the conclusion 
that Scripture adopts a satisfactory way of informing its readers 
how to draw the distinction which must be drawn, if we would 
interpret its contents aright. A careful examination of it with 
this particular end chiefly in view, has led us to take this as 
our deliberate and unhesitating opinion. 


D. A. 








The Origin of Perfumery.—The origin of perfumery, like that of all ancient 
arts, is shrouded in obscurity. Some assert that it was first discovered in 
Mesopotamia, the seat of earthly paradise, where, as Milton says, 


“ Gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils ;” 
others that it originated in Arabia, which has long enjoyed, and still retains, the 
name of the “land of perfumes.” Whatever may be the true version, it is 
evident that when man first discovered 


‘What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed,” 


his first idea was to offer up these fragrant treasures as a holocaust to the Deity. 
The word perfume (per, through, fumum, smoke,) indicates clearly that it was 
first obtained by burning aromatic gums and woods; and it seems as if a mystic 
idea was connected with this mode of sacrifice, and as if men fondly believed 
that their prayers would sooner reach the realms of their gods by being wafted 
on the blue wreaths which slowly ascended to heaven and disappeared in the 
atmosphere, whilst their intoxicating fumes threw them into religious extacies. 
Thus we find perfumes form a part of all primitive forms of worship. ‘The 
altars of Zoroaster and of Confucius, the temples of Memphis and those of 


Jerusalem, all smoked alike with incense aud sweet scented woods.—Book of 
Perfumes. 
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THE TRUE CHARACTER OF MARY OF MAGDALA. 
By Rev. J. E. Prescorr, M.A. 


A THEOLOGICAL error and a long standing nuisance have many 
similar properties. To mention but one—the error and the 
nuisance are alike most difficult to remove. Make the attempt, 
and you find that you have far more than the mere vis inertia 
of the obstacle to overcome. A crowd of vested interests start 
up. Defenders arise; some, solely from a spirit of opposition ; 
some, from a genuine dread of every change; others, under the 
belief that the vitiated atmosphere, whether moral or physical, 
is not injurious to man. 

We believe that an apt illustration of this statement will be 
found in the generally received opinion concerning the character 
of Mary Magdalene. This opinion has resulted from her sup- 
posed identity with the penitent “sinner” who anointed the 
feet of our Lord (Luke vii. 36 seg.). Her early life is held to 
have been one of incontinence and sensuality; her later years, 
a period of ceaseless lamentation for the sins of her youth. 
Our object is to prove that this is a perfectly false idea :—first, 
by a critical examination of the question ; secondly, by a sketch 
of the origin and history of the error. It is not enough for us 
to sit down and rest satisfied with a notion, merely because it 
has in some quarters passed current for centuries, especially 
when that notion is supported by little but a bare assertion. 

Looking at the matter then from a critical point of view, 
we may observe two arguments which are in general pretty 
nearly disregarded. The former of these refers to the posses- 
sion of Mary Magdalene by the seven demons; the second to 
the chronological connection of certain well defined events. 
The first time that Mary of Magdala appears in the history of 
our blessed Lord, she is numbered among certain women who 
had been healed by Him “of evil spirits and infirmities.” At 
the head of the list stands the name of Mary Magdalene, “ out 
of whom,” it is expressly stated, “went seven demons ”— 
Sayona éenta—not “ devils” as Satwova is unhappily rendered 
in the Authorized Version. This statement occurs in the second 
verse of the eighth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. The seventh 
chapter concludes with the familiar account of the anointing 
of Jesus, in the house of Simon the Pharisee, by the woman 
who was “ a sinner ”—a designation which it is generally con- 
ceded marks her out as a person of bad character well known in 
the city. Thus, it is said, as by Gregory the Great, the matter 
is plain enough—the “seven demons” are the spirits of un- 
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. cleanness, the “‘ many sins” of which our Lord spake (vii. 47) ; 


Mary Magdalene is the repentant prostitute, and the question 
is settled. Truly, of the many hasty, illogical conclusions, of 
the many wild identifications of which a certain class of Scrip- 
ture interpreters have been guilty, this appears to be one of the 
most reckless. 

Now we cannot conceive how any one who gives credit to 
the narratives of the evangelists, can doubt the reality of 
demoniacal possession. He must either, like Farmer and 
Renan, view the Scriptural accounts through a distorting 
medium, or, like Strauss and Bauer, give the sacred words a 
meaning which it is impossible for them to bear. However 
strange it may seem to us now, there is no doubt that in that 
“tropical era of the world” when our Lord sojourned upon 
earth, Satan was permitted to exercise visibly a greater power 
than at any other period of her history since the fall of man. 
We see it in the horrible pitch to which every species of im- 
morality was openly carried, in the supernatural forms of evil 
which were palpably displayed, above all, in the varied contest 
which the Son of God then carried on with the great enemy of 
the human race. An evidence of this power is afforded in the 
effect produced by one or more demons upon the organism of 
human beings. In the Gospels, these demons are consistently 
spoken of as personal, spiritual agents, as the satellites and 
invisible instruments of Satan himself. All the synoptical 
evangelists record one very remarkable conversation,’ where 
our Lord identifies Satan with the “prince of the demons,” 
T® apxovtt Tov Sapoviwv, the very demons whom He was then 
employed in casting out. A careful study of the several 
cases brought forward shews us that the one possessed, 
6 Samovfouevos, was at times irresistibly under the control 
of the evil spirit or spirits; that his physical and his psychical 
organism were alike in the power of his diabolical tyrant; that 
his individuality was swallowed up, and his will, so to speak, 
doubled—now the poor wretch is longing for deliverance from 
the hand of the Redeemer, and immediately he is but the 
mouthpiece of the demon, uttering furious and yet supernatural 
ravings. 

We need not delay here to prove that our Lord and the 





@ There are two good, if not exhaustive, articles on this subject in the 
J. 8. L. for July, 1849, and April, 1851. 

® Matt. xii. 26; Mark iii. 23; Luke xi. 18. 

¢ A careful perusal of the graphic accounts of the healing in the synagogue 
at Capernaum (Mark i. 23; Luke iv. 33 seq.), and of the demoniacs of Gadara, 
will leave little doubt of the character and reality of these cases. 
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evangelists did not, as it has been asserted, merely adapt them- 
selves, in these cases to the popular language and sentiments 
of the Jews of that time. To believe this, is to believe that our 
blessed Saviour spoke a lie, and that His evangelists knowingly 
propagated it. But, as bearing directly on our argument, we 
would briefly point out that these demoniacs cannot be con- 
founded with simply abandoned sinners, or with those suffering 
from disease, whether of mind or body. As we have stated, 
they always appear under the influence of a distinct personal 
agent or agents. In the lists of the afflicted who were brought 
to Jesus to be healed, the demoniacs are carefully distinguished 
from the diseased persons, even from the lunatic and the 
epileptic. While, in other passages, not only each evangelist, 
but the Lord Himself, makes a distinction between them. Jesus 
addresses the indwelling demons, even telling them to depart 
out. He declares that they have done so (Luke xiii. 32). He 
discourses of their nature and history, and speaks of them as 
instruments of Satan, not only in public, but in private con- 
versations with his disciples. Moreover, these demons speak 
from their own supernatural knowledge of the “ Son of God ;” 
they pray not to be sent “into the deep”—eis tiv a8vacov4— 
a most important word; they do depart from their victims; 
and, in one striking instance—an instance which the rationalist 
can never meet, which he can only trample under his feet— 
they manifest their personality by entering into a herd of swine 
and precipitating them into the sea. Even these few examples, 
out of many, will suffice to shew that the demons exercised a 
personal power of evil as the agents of their master, the “ prince 
of the demons,” and that the “ possessed ” cannot for a moment 
be mixed up with the victims of either mental or bodily disease, 
or with gross and habitual sensualists. We do not mean to say 
that, if the mind or body of the man were weakened by disease 
or by continued indulgence in vice, he would not be more open 
to attack, more ready to submit his entire organism to the 
mastery of the spirit, when it came and took up its abode in him. 
But we say that the Gospel accounts keep the two most care- 
fully and essentially distinct, even where they are co-existent. 
Where the conduct of the sufferer is marked by signs of in- 
sanity, or epilepsy, or any weakening of the powers, the 
evangelists have in all cases shewn that these were the accom- 
paniments of demoniacal possession, and not possession itself. 





# Luke viii. 31. “ABvooos is always used with the article in the New 
Testament of one part of Hades, and, except in Rom. x. 7, of the abode of 
condemned spirits; in the Revelation, it is rendered ‘“ the bottomless pit.” 
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Moreover, they have never in any instance used the expressions 
Sapovifowevos or Saywoviov éywv, except in reference to these 
supernatural powers of which we are speaking. Our space will 
not allow us to bring up more arguments in proof of these 
points. But we think enough has been said to shew that we 
have not the very faintest authority for confounding the sen- 
. sualist or the sinner with the possessed one ; and that we cannot 
identify the lust and incontinence of a woman of the town with 
the disorder of one out of whom the Lord, to use the striking 
and pregnant language of St. Mark, “had cast seven demons” 
—éxBeBrnne érra Saiuovia (Mark xvi. 9). 

We must make a passing remark on the word “ seven”— 
‘seven demons”—a word very remarkable on_ philological 
grounds from its appearance in almost every language, whether 
of the Semitic or Indo-European family. However the idea 
may have originated, whether in the current belief in that 
number of the planets, or, more probably, in the transmitted 
record of divine revelation, it is certain that among Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, Buddhists, Indians, Peruvians, Jews, and Christians, 
seven has been universally the sacred symbol of completeness. 
We need not point out how often this is exhibited in the pages 
of Scripture ; but we would call to mind that the number seven 
is there invariably employed to define a compound and not a 
simple form, an agglomeration of particles, so to speak, not 
merely something “teres atgue rotundus;” that the word 
always denotes a complete number, but still an aggregate of 
individual units. Therefore the evangelists would never, as 
some have affirmed, have used the expression “ seven demons ” 
to represent the incontinence of the woman; but rather, as in 
the instance of the “legion” which possessed the Gadarene 
demoniac, to shew that the whole number of her supernatural 
tormentors had been expelled from Mary of Magdala by the 
power of the Lord Jesus.’ 

Again, if we look at this point from another side, and simply 
read the graphic account of the anointing given by St. Luke, 
can we trace the slightest symptom of what we know as de- 
moniacal possession? When the poor woman passes shrinkingly 
up behind the ériclinta, doubtless amid the scoffs and rebuffs of 
the servants, and performs those offices of love upon the un- 
sandaled feet of Jesus, we look in vain for the frenzy, the two- 





¢ In the parable of the ‘‘ Unclean Spirit” (Matt. xii. 43; Luke xi. 24), the 
‘seven other spirits” manifest, in like manner, the complete possession which 
took place; that parable, we should observe, also forms a part of the con- 
versation, to which we referred above, as following upon the expulsion of a 
demon. 
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fold will, the supernatural knowledge which might mark the 
presence of the demon. In fact, the vice was extinguished. 
The so-called spirit of uncleanness was gone. No visible miracle 
was wrought or required here. Repentance and faith had been 
already conceived in her heart, and the fruits were actually 
being shewn. And now the Saviour could carry comfort and 
peace to that penitent heart by the assurance, “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee.’ Observe, too, the language of Simon the 
Pharisee, when “he spake within himself.” There was none 
of the pity and indulgence which the Oriental has ever shewn 
to one upon whom, it is said, “rests the hand of God.” But 
he speaks of her, as we should expect, in terms of the most 
sovereign contempt, as of one unworthy to touch even this new 
and cosmopolitan Rabbi, far less to come in contact with his 
pure and holy self. If then the vice of one woman cannot be 
identified with the ‘seven demons” expelled from the other, 
what reason is there for asserting that this sinner was Mary of 
Magdala, any more than that she was Susanna, or the wife of 
the steward of Herod? As we shall presently see, the idea 
would not have arisen, had not this anointing been confounded 
with the anointing performed at Bethany by Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus. 

We would now prove that the order of events is incompatible 
with the assumption which has been made. It was shortly 
before the Passover, and the busiest part of that busy but 
“ acceptable year” of our Lord’s public ministry. He had set 
out with His disciples from Capernaum on a short circuit round 
by the valley of Esdraelon, raising as He passed onward the son 
of the widow of Nain, and then returning for a brief period to 
His temporary home. Here, and at this time, there can be 
little doubt, the message of inquiry came to Him from the 
Baptist ; and here, at the feast to which He was bidden, honour 
was conferred upon him, in ways so different, by the Pharisee 
and the prostitute. “ Afterwards,” év T@ xaOeEjs, as St. Luke 
tells us, He set out again, going through “every city and 
village.’ And this must have been very shortly “ afterwards,” 
probably only a day or two; for a number of events intervene 
in the comparatively brief period between the journey and the 
death of the Baptist,‘ when Jesus retired to the north-eastern 
side of the lake, and went on to the foot of Mount Hermon— 
the scene of His transfiguration. But on the circuit of which 





f See on this date, Wieseler, Chronol. Synopsis, p. 292 (Trans. Venables, 
p. 265); the order of events seems, on the whole to be correctly given by 
Tischendorf, Synopsis Evangelica, p. xxxi seq. 
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we speak, He is not only accompanied by the Twelve, but by 
certain grateful women of position and substance, among others, 
the wife of an important person like Herod’s steward, and 
apparently the wife of the well-to-do Zebedee. First among 
these women, Mary Magdalene is named, not only here, but in 
every other passage where they are mentioned. Can any one 
believe that the honourable woman thus introduced by St. Luke, 
evidently for the first time, is identical with the poor “sinner” 
of whom he has just spoken? Would there be no word of con- 
nection between the two, when the evangelist concludes his very 
last sentence with the command, “Go in peace ”»—words which 
had given their final dismissal to the woman with the issue of 
blood, and to the woman taken in adultery? Can any one 
acquainted with Jewish customs and feelings believe that, in- 
stead of retiring into solitude for the purpose of purification 
and prayer, this “sinner” was to be found, within a day or two, 
in this band of honourable Jewish women, so punctilious in their 
ideas with regard to cleansing? The Pharisee had noted her 
uncleanness with horror. The religious scruples of these matrons 
would have compelled them to avoid her. And what is she 
doing in their company? Ministering unto the Lord of her 
“substance,” or, as it must have been, of the wages of her 
shame. Nay, we hear of that “ substance” again, when, first 
amid that company of women, Mary of Magdala, together with 
them, buys precious spices to embalm the dead body of their 
crucified Master. Surely money so acquired was not devoted 
by a Jewish woman to such a purpose. The whole notion of 
the identity appears to be untenable at every point. The lan- 
guage of the Gospels, what we know of demoniacal possession, 
the connection of the passages, the order of events, and the 
expression of Jewish character—all are against it. 

We, therefore, believe this identity to be totally unworthy 
of support. But then a question arises—how came the idea to 
receive so much credit? We cannot hold with the few who 
ascribe its origin to the later Talmudic writers. Among the 
many foul aspersions which are cast in the Gemaras against 
Jesus, one brings forward in close relationship with Him a 
certain Miriam Megaddéla, whom they term “the plaiter of 
women’s hair,”’? thus expressing the occupation of a woman of 
loose character. This wanton woman is understood to repre- 
sent the Mary Magdalene of the Gospels. Here, then, the 


name “ Magdalene” is derived from the Hebrew verb ba 





& See Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud, col. 389, bt, 1458, 120; and the passages in 
Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice in Matt. xxvii. 56. 
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“to twine” or “twist together,” and not, as few now doubt, 


from the town of Magdala (bax, a watchtower, hodie, el 
Mejdel), at the south-eastern corner of the Plain of Gennesareth, 
and, like Capernaum, on the western shore of the lake. And, 
whatever scurrilous Rabbis may have intended, we find the 
question of the identity mooted in writings in all probability as 
early as the statements which they have made. But at a far 
earlier period we find another identity asserted, that of the 
“sinner” with Mary of Bethany, who anointed our Lord on 
the Saturday preceding His death and burial. In the sixth 
century, this opinion took deep root in the Western Church, 
and became the foundation of the great Romanist traditions 
concerning Mary of Magdala. The wretched system of agglo- 
meration in which some of the patristic writers indulged, 
without “rhyme or reason,” rendered the identity we are 
combating a necessary sequi/ur of the other. The anointings 
are said to be the same; and the two Maries are identical, for 
they have the same name; and, therefore, Mary Magdalene 
coincides with the penitent sinner, g.e.d. Still, whatever may 
have been asserted by Romanist divines, we wish to shew that 
the writers of the first few centuries who have discussed these 
portions of the Gospels, have not supported that identity or even 
mentioned it. 

The first reference that we can find at all bearing upon the 
subject is in Irenzeus (a.p. 180," Contra Hereses, lib. iii. c. 14), 
where, in enumerating the incidents peculiar to St. Luke, he 
mentions the anointing by “the sinful woman,” but without 
the slightest allusion to Mary Magdalene. Next, Clement of 
Alexandria (a.p. 195, Pedagogus, lib. ii., c. 8) speaks of the 
anointing by “a certain woman as yet a sinner,” but there 
is no mention of any Mary. Then Tertullian (a.v. 200, 
De Pudicitid, c. 11) makes a very similar reference. So far 
there would seem to have been no confusion of the Maries, or 
of any one with the “sinner.” But when we come to Origen, 
undoubtedly the greatest critic of them all, we find him arguing 
most strongly (a.p. 240, in Mattheum, c. xxvi) against some in 
his day, who thought that the four evangelists spoke of only 
one and the same woman anointing our Lord; he repeats his 
arguments still more forcibly in his first and second books on 
“The Song of Songs.” He declares it to be incredible that 
Mary, the holy sister of Martha, should be the same with the 
sinner in the city; but observe, in this connection also, there is 





* These dates are, of course, only approximate. 
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not the slightest confusion with another woman no less holy— 
Mary of Magdala. For these remarks, Origen is soundly rated 
by his Romanist editors in their notes; and he and Clement 
are accused of no small amount of stupidity. The first writer 
who confuses the two anointings appears to be Ambrose; this 
he does distinctly in at least two passages (a.p. 375, in Lucam, 
lib. vi.; De Penitentid, lib. ii., c. 8). But these same editors 
are again sadly put to it, when their great authority, Jerome 
(a.v. 390, Com. in Mattheum, xxvi. 7), declares no one could 
think Mary of Bethany and this sinner were the same, and 
carefully marks the distinguishing characteristics. They assert 
that Jerome must have been led astray while translating the 
works of Origen. When we turn to the two great commen- 
tators, Chrysostom and Augustine, we see that they are in much 
trouble about these anointings; the former (a.p. 398, in Mutt. 
xxvi. 6; in Joann. xi. 2) goes so far as erroneously to distin- 
guish the anointing recorded by St. John from that mentioned 
by any of the three other evangelists. The trumpet of the 
latter sounds a very uncertain note; at one time, he says that 
the same Mary, the sister of Lazarus, performed the two 
anointings (a.p. 415, De Consensu Evang., c. 79); at another, 
he speaks of it as doubtful—“ si tamen ipsa est.” But let us 
note well, that in the constant references which occur in the 
writings of these two notable authors, both to the sinner and 
to Mary Magdalene, there is no confusion of the two; on the 
contrary, they are kept carefully distinct. From this period, 
the writers of the Greek Church appear to have avoided con- 
founding the Maries together, or either of them with the penitent. 
The Latin writers, on the other hand, continued to stumble at 
those anointings until the end of the sixth century, when, at 
the bidding of Pope Gregory the Great, the confusion became 
worse confounded (a.p. 590, in Evangelia, Hom. 25, 33; in 
Ezeck., Hom. 8). In his works, the now long-propagated error 
first displayed itself in its complete nakedness; and Mary of 
Magdala is there repeatedly identified not only with the sinner 
of the city, but with Mary, the sister of Lazarus. Endorsed 
with a name the most venerated in her annals, it was to be 
expected that the Church of Rome would assume the assertion 
to be founded on truth, and, after her custom, denounce with 
rigour any who should doubt the accuracy of her Pope. But, 
let us ask, what has now become of the great patristic authority 
which has been so strongly claimed in support of this identity ? 
In the writers of those first centuries, we have been unable to 
discover a shadow of such evidence. Each of them seems to 
avoid an illusion which truth alone keeps him from making. 
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With every temptation to speak of Mary of Magdala while they 
discuss the anointings of the sinner and of Mary of Bethany, 
they pass her by unnoticed. But we.have found another error 
which, there can be little doubt, was the mother of this still 
more deformed child; and we have also found later writers, 
such as the authors of the Acta Sanctorum,’ unblushingly 
naming witnesses whom they must have known they had no 
right to summon on their side. ; 

Let us now briefly trace onward the history of this error, 
and observe what have been the predisposing causes for its 
general acceptance in the West. In the days when apocryphal 
writers displayed such an amazing fecundity, and every character 
of the New Testament was made to appear with a long and 
somewhat dirty train stitched on to its historical garment, it was 
not likely that Mary of Magdala should escape. While eastern 
tradition kept her distinct from Mary of Bethany, sending her 
to Rome to accuse Pilate, and then to Ephesus to live and die 
in the company of the Virgin and St. John/ western tradition 
had a different fate in store for her. This was more in accord- 
ance with the acknowledged absence of Biblical criticism and 
with the unalterable dogma of the Roman Prelate. We learn 
that Mary Magdalene, of course identical with the sister of 
Lazarus, was seized by the enemies of the faith. Together with 
her brother, and sister Martha, and Maximin, one of the Seventy, 
she was put into an open boat without oars or sails, and left to 
the mercy of the waves. But the breezes of heaven bore the 
favoured crew to the coast of Gaul. They landed in safety at 
the harbour of Massilia, now Marseilles. The heathen inhabi- 
tants, who at first ill-treated them, were converted and baptized, 
so struck were they by the preaching and miracles of Mary. 
Maximin was the first bishop of Marseilles, and on his death 
Lazarus was his successor. Mary, however, very soon retired 
into the seclusion of a desert, not far distant from the city, and 
amid its rocks and caves lamented and did penance for those 
sins of incontinence of which she had been guilty in her youthful 
days. In this solitude, cheered during her last years by heavenly 
visions and by the ministrations of angels, she died well worthy 
to take her place among the saints of the Church.! There is no 
doubt that this legend is of very ancient date. But whenever 
or wherever it arose, it was destined in a more or less modified 





i Bolland., Jul. 22, vol. v. 


J See, with some variations, Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 275, citing Modestus; 
also Nicephorus, Hist., and the Acta Sanctorum, 1. c. 
k See the reff. in the Acta Sanctorum, etc. 
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form to meet with a wide acceptance, and that too among 
thousands who owed no allegiance to the church of Rome. It 
was also destined through, certain favouring causes to exercise 
a vast influence in disseminating the error of which we are 
speaking. 

The people of Marseilles appear to have been deeply engaged 
in the later Crusades, and their port was a not unfrequent 
starting point of the Christian fleets. In the middle of the 
thirteenth century the fanaticism of S. Louis IX., King of 
France, awakened throughout this district a strong interest in 
all matters of religion. His disastrous expedition to Egypt— 
then deemed the key of the Holy Land—also sailed from the 
harbour of Marseilles.’ If after his captivity and short sojourn 
in Palestine the superstitious king scarcely succeeded in bringing 
back the relics of his army, he brought back a host of relics of a 
more lasting description. A monarch who, if we are to believe 
Joinville, his historian, passed many sleepless nights planning 
how he might carry the true crown of thorns to his own kingdom; 
who forbid a layman to dispute with unbelievers, but advised to 
strike them with a good trenchant sword across the body ; who 
remitted to his Christian subjects a third of the debts they might 
owe to any Jew “for the good of his soul,’”’—such a king could 
not fail to inoculate his people with religious notions, either 
good or bad. From these and other causes the neighbourhood 
of Marseilles took a prominent part in the great revival which 
arose about this time in the south of Europe. Penances, pil- 
grimages, and so-called crusades were the order of the day. 
Relics turned up in abundance most opportunely: and Marseilles 
was not to be behind the rest of the devout world. The remains 
of Mary Magdalene and of Lazarus were most fortunately found 
about thirty miles off, “ with other monuments,” as we are told, 
“which proved them without doubt to be genuine.” Charles, 
Count of Provence, nephew of 8. Louis and son of Charles I., 
King of Naples and Count of Anjou, at once built a church 
upon the spot, and solemnly deposited the relics within it in the 
year 1279. Five years after this Charles was taken prisoner by 
Peter, King of Arragon; and when he escaped, he ascribed his 
deliverance to the saint whom he had honoured. He now 
offered her unbounded devotion. The guardians of her sacred 
relics he endowed with numerous privileges. From that time 
the fame of Mary Magdalene spread far and wide, and she 
became the most popular of the saints in the calendar. 





? Joinville, Histoire de S. Louis 1X., p. 24, ed. du Fresne, Sicur du Cange, 
1668. 
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We can scarcely credit the amount of wild adoration that 
was paid her during the middle ages, or the rapidity with which 
this opinion of her life and character spread over Christendom. 
That morbid feeling, that love of the nasty, which is the chief 
characteristic of an ignorant age, led them to dwell with delight 
on the early period of sinfulness which they imputed to her. 
They clung with loving tenacity to every dirty detail which an 
unbridled and unscrupulous fancy could suggest. And the arch- 
heretic himself could not to their minds have invented a more 
shocking blasphemy than the assertion that Mary Magdalene 
had never been a wanton sinner of the town. Of course these 
ideas soon found an exponent in Christian art—that art which, 
with all its charm, is responsible for the propagation of no small 
number of errors. The beautiful woman with her book, and 
skull, and pot of ointment was an attractive subject, affording 
at once scope for the painter and excitement for the purchaser. 
The period of her penance is for the most part selected, not as 
occurring, where every reader of Scripture would suppose, imme- 
diately after the interview of the sinner with her Lord, but at 
the close of her life in the desert near Marseilles. Every one 
must recall some few of the multitude of paintings they have 
seen of her. Now it was a peaceful reclining figure, enveloped 
in blue drapery, like the exquisite conceptions of Corregio or 
Battoni. Now it was a lovely face, with uplifted eyes and masses 
of golden hair, the falling tears relieved by the marvellous flesh 
tints of Titian, or vieing with the pearls which drop from the 
broken necklace of Guido Rheni. A thousand varied and fasci- 
nating representations of the same idea kept in vibration the 
two chords which of all in their nature men like best to have 
struck—first, the love of the beautiful; second, the love of the 
voluptuous. Thus the artist succeeded in painting upon the 
mind of the ignorant and careless an error which it will take 
the scholar long years of labour to wipe off. 

We may sce then pretty clearly that this opinion which we 
are opposing not only originated in error, but has been supported 
by props of every kind, and grown in a most congenial atmo- 
sphere. It has never stood upon its own merits: when it does it 
will assuredly fall. Until of comparatively late years Biblical 
critics were rare. Those who were honest did not, for the most 
part, care to touch upon a point which involved no doctrine, or 
to interfere with existing prejudices. And so the false notion 
has travelled on year after year, and century after century. 
But we must not suppose that it has gone by unchallenged. 
Men like Calvin, and Grotius, and Hammond, lifted up their 
voices against it. During the seventeenth century in the Gal- 
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lican church the Papal notion was strongly combated. While 
the Roman Breviary kept up the confusion, the Breviaries of 
Paris, Vienne, and other French churches, discarded from the 
office of Mary Magdalene every reference to the sinful woman. 
When, at the beginning of the last century, refuges for fallen 
women were built in England, great was the outcry raised at the 
title given them of ‘ Magdalen houses.’ “ Not every prostitute,” 
it was with reason said, ‘admitted into such a house, ought 
to have the right to call herself by the honoured name of 
Magdalen.”™ We would go further, and say, that no fallen 
woman, however repentant, has a right to the name. We would 
urge that it is an idea fraught with the greatest danger to the 
soul of the penitent—that even one who, trusting in those words 
of love, has drawn near to the feet of her Saviour, should think 
herself worthy to rank at once with the holy and honoured of 
the Lord. Penitence can only be trustworthy when the purged 
mind has been strengthened by a long course of meditation and 
of prayer. 

The Church of England appears also to have made a strong 
protest against this identity. In the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. (1549), July 22nd was dedicated to Mary Magda- 
lene. It contained a special service, of which the collect identi- 
fied Mary with the sinful woman; while the portion of Scripture 
appointed for the epistle (taken from the Sarum Missal) was 
that passage in the Book of Proverbs (chap. xxx?) commencing, in 
this case it would seem rather invidiously, with the words, “Who 
can find a virtuous woman ;” although they rendex-a it somewhat 
differently, (‘Whosoever findeth an honest faithful woman”). But 
at the first Revision in 1552, so strongly did our Reformers feel 
on the subject, the whole Festival was abolished, and the very 
name omitted from the Calendar. Neither does it occur in the 
Calendar of the Prayer Book of 1559. But the simple name 
crept into the Calendar of 1604; while in that of the present 
Revision it stands boldly, with an S. before it. 

Some also have been inclined to give a quasi-authority to the 
heading of the chapter in our Bibles, which reads—“ Christ 
sheweth by occasion of Mary Magdalene how he is a friend of 
sinners.” Few will, we think, lay much stress upon this; but 
we may observe that in the older Bibles, those prior to 1611, it 
generally stands—“ the sinful woman washeth Jesus’ feet ;” or 
at all events in very similar words, with no reference whatever 
to Mary Magdalene. In any case, we have surely other examples 
to shew that they who at different times put the heads to our 





™ Lardner, vol. x., Letter to Hanway. 
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chapters, did not exercise much more critical ability than the 
ingenious individuals who put the tails to our Epistles. 

We may add one brief remark. So popular has the name of 
Magdalene been, that it appears in four or five different forms 
in most modern languages—English, French, German, Polish, 
Danish. One form, ‘ Maudlin, which is spelt ‘ Mawdelyn’ in 
Wycliffe’s version (1389), perhaps after the Anglo-Norman pro- 
nunciation, is familiar enough. But there is something for us 
in the observation which has been made, that when this form 
‘Maudlin’ came to be applied as an epithet, it was not as an 
epithet of honour, but as a sturdy Saxon protest against all false 
notions of sensibility.” 

Let us now give the sum of our story. We have endeavoured 
to prove that this supposed identity is contrary to the unmis- 
takeable language of the inspired authors, contrary to all sound 
principles of deduction, contrary to common sense, contrary to 
the undoubted opinions of the greatest of the early writers. 
We have shewn that the conclusions of many have been biased 
by their belief in another error to which no scholar would now 
dream of giving his support ;? and that the false notion has 
lived and flourished for ages, as though amid the darkness and 
humidity of some tropical forest, in an atmosphere favourable to 
everything that is rank and unwholesome. Thank God that ere 
long few such forests will exist, where the light of God’s truth 
has not been let in by the axe of the sturdy and honest workman 
following on the tracks of the bold explorers of other days. 
They may at times cut down too much; they may now and then 
labour with the hand rather than with the head and the heart ; 
but we say, anything is better than the old swamp with its 
deadly exhalations, anything is better than the propagation of 
fetid error, or the encouragement of morbid sentimentality. 

Unless, then, we can find some better authority than is 
generally avowed, we should do our best to discourage this 
notion—a notion which now receives the countenance of scarcely 
a single critic, whether in Germany or in England. Why should 
publishers of hymn books boast of having sold half a million 
copies of such words as these : 


“Thou who repentant Magdalene 
Didst call to joys on high; ” 
Or, 
“The precious gem from filth is cleansed 
And doth the stars outshine.” 





» Compare Miss Yonge, History of Christian Names, i. 85. 

° We should except Hengstenberg, who in his late Commentary on St. John 
affirms the entire Romanist conglomeration; but his bias is pretty evident, and 
his arguments only shew how fallacious is the idea. 
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And why should the clergy, when they preach in a church named 
after Mary Magdalene, think it necessary to give a pathetic 
discourse on the sin of incontinence? Even poetic license is 
exceeded when the Church of La Madeleine, at Paris, is thus 
immortalized : 


“ That noble type is realized again 
In perfect form; and dedicate—to whom ? 
To a poor Syrian girl of lowliest name— 
A hapless creature, pitiful and frail 
As ever wore her life in sin and shame.’’? 


The delusion is of long standing, and it may be difficult to 
eradicate. But if the monkey error can in the lapse of centuries 
become the man truth; if a fallacy can gain right of way by 
years of audacious trespassing, then we had better at once give 
up possession of our most precious heritage—the actual Word of 
God. But it is not so. And we look forward with confidence 
to a day not far distant when, at all events in the Protestant 
church, this idea will be treated as a legend of the past. 

But in addition to this, we cannot afford to lose the example 
of a character as pure and as devoted from the very first as any 
in the Gospel pages—a character, not displaying merely the 
reflex action of a repentant spirit, but the “ faith which worketh 
by love.” That love, more proven, more true, than the love of 
the sinful woman, could brave yet bitterer scoffs and endure yet 
keener sorrows at the foot of the cross on which hung her dying 
Lord. And if in one moment of intense excitement it seemed 
too earthly, owing too much to the actual presence of the fleshly 
form, and its eagerness was checked by the command—“ Touch 
me not,” never was love so honoured. It was honoured in that 
first appearance of the risen Redeemer, in that mission as herald 
to the Apostolic band, in that promise of a nobler fellowship 
and higher relations—the assurance that ere long she should 
touch with the finger of faith, when earthly relations should 
have given way to heavenly, and fleshly to spiritual senses. 








” Monckton Milnes, cited by Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art. 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE.: 


Near the middle of Jerusalem there stands a large and irregular 
building, know by the name of Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
believed by some to be standing over the very tomb of our 
Saviour, but by others to be far from that spot. With the 
merits of this dispute we have nothing to do at present; we 
shall, therefore, leave it just as we find it—an open question. 
It is believed by most persons that the present church stands 
on or near the spot where Constantine erected it at first; but 
by some it is maintained that Constantine’s Church is the 
building we now know under the name of the Mosque of Omar. 
This latter notion is brought forward principally, and almost 
exclusively, by Mr. Fergusson, in An Essay on the Ancient 
Topography of Jerusalem, published in 1847. The author 
formed his theory, it seems, from drawings made of the mosque 
by Messrs. Catherwood, Arundale, and Bonomi, who gained 
access into the Haram area in 1833. When I first consulted 
Mr. Fergusson’s essay on the spot, in 1255, and again, after a 
fuller examination of the mosque, in 1859, I was simply con- 
founded to think how any one could for a moment have sup- 
posed that this mosque, or dome of the rock, was ever meant to 
cover atomb; and my only excuse for Mr. Fergusson’s ingenious 
mistake was—that he had never seen the place. But since that 
time he has visited Jerusalem, and seen the mosque; and in 
two lectures delivered in the Royal Institution, and published 
in 1865, he has reasserted his theory, but without giving us any 
new argument, or shedding upon the question any new light. 
Now, my object in this paper is to endeavour to shew that he 
is mistaken—that, on the one hand, the Mosque of Omar could 
never have been intended to cover the tomb of Christ (nor any 
other tomb) ; and that, on the other hand, the present Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre stands on the same site as the one first 
erected by Constantine. This I shall do as briefly as possible, 
so as to give room for discussion. 

Let us turn, first, to the Mosque, or Dome of the: Rock. 

It is quite unnecessary for me to attempt to describe it; 
but it is of some importance that we should bear in mind the 
character of its site. It stands upon a platform of rock, paved 
with slabs of the ordinary flag-stone of the country, and mea- 
suring four hundred and fifty feet from east to west, and five 
hundred and fifty feet from north to south; and gradually rising 
about fifteen feet above the general area, by a flight of regular 





@ A Paper read at a meeting g of the Syro- Eg gyptian Society, by the Rev. John 
Mills, F.R.G.S., ete., Hon. Sec. of the Society. 
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steps. The mosque itself stands upon this top, and is an octagon 
building, measuring every side sixty-seven feet, having four doors 
facing the cardinal points, and surmounted by a dome of exqui- 
site proportions and beauty. Underneath the dome, and in the 
middle of the building, is a large stone, from which the building 
takes its Mohammedan name—Es-Sakhrah, the Rock. It is 
an irregular block, about sixty feet in length and fifty-five in 
breadth, and varying from ten to fifteen in height, with a 
southwardly inclination. This inclination, we are told, was 
occasioned by Mohammed standing upon it to mount his 
celestial beast, Borak, for his nocturnal journey, and leaving 
on its south end his footprint, whilst on the other side are the 
prints of the fingers of the angel who held the rock when it 
moved. Near the south-east corner of the mosque is a sub- 
terranean chamber, irregular in form, to which there is a 
descent by a flight of stone steps. We shall enter it anon. 

Now I hold that the tomb of our Saviour could never have 
been under this building. 

1. It was too near the temple and city. Admitting, for the 
sake of argument, Mr. Fergusson’s location of the temple, 
and measurements of the area, to be correct; that Joseph of 
Arimathea would have been content with a patch of bare rock 
for a garden; that no legal distance from the city for the exe- 
cution of criminals was enacted by Jewish or Roman law; that 
crucifixion, the most degraded of all punishments, was allowed 
to take place under the very walls of the sacred house; 
admitting all this, and much more, there is one great and 
undeniable fact remaining, enough in itself to prove that the 
crucifixion and burial could never have taken place where the 
mosque stands, namely, that the city, at this time, had extended 
so far beyond the walls, that twelve or thirteen years after the 
crucifixion, Agrippa found it necessary to inclose a larger area 
of ground than the whole city within the previous walls had 
occupied, and that the most important portion of this extension 
of the city was Bezetha, which lay immediately north of the 
temple. If we accept Josephus as a trustworthy historian on 
this point, we must then admit that the spot where the mosque 
stands was then in the midst of houses, and, consequently, in 
the city; and to believe that this was a place of public execu- 
tion is simply preposterous. But we know from an infallible 
authority that Christ died without the city (Matt. xxvii. 32; 
Mark xv. 20; John xix. 17), and, probably, at some distance 
from it. John says, the place “ was nigh (éyyvs) to the city’— 
i.e., comparatively so; just as the Mount of Olives is said to be 
nigh (éyyds). But the narrative implies some distance from the 
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city. It was not till they got outside that the cross was trans- 
ferred from Jesus to Simon—a fact which intimates that the 
remaining distance was too great for the sufferer to bear his 
cross. Be this, however, as it may, it is enough for our present 
argument to shew that it could not have taken place within the 
area where the mosque now stands. 

2. It has nothing of the character of a tomb. On this 
point Mr. Fergusson is very vague. He does not point out 
where under the mosque the tomb lies. This defect we might 
pass over in his first publication ; but, having visited the place, 
he ought, in his second publication, to have given us a minute 
description ; but this would not have answered the purpose of 
his theory. There is no tomb, nor anything like a tomb, under 
the building. Every one that has visited Jerusalem, and has 
made the subject of tombs, to any extent, a matter of examina- 
tion, cannot fail to have noticed that all the rock-cut tombs 
around Jerusalem are carefully formed and hewn, and bear an 
unmistakeable character. But, under the mosque, there is no- 
thing of the kind. The great stone remains in all its natural 
roughness, not only without a tomb hewn out of it, but also 
without a single niche chiselled for the reception of a body. 
Neither is the subterranean chamber much more to the purpose. 

But, first of all, what is the character of the rock-tombs ? 
And here I shall quote Dr. Robinson, who describes them 
thus :—“ A door in the perpendicular face of the rock, usually 
small and without ornament, leads to one or more small 
chambers excavated from the rock, and commonly upon the 
same level with the door. Very rarely are the chambers lower 
than the door. The walls are generally plainly hewn; and there 
are occasionally, though not always, niches or resting-places for 
the dead bodies. To obtain a perpendicular face for the door, 
advantage was sometimes taken of a former quarry ; or an angle 
was cut in the rock, with a tomb in each face ; or a square niche 
or area was hewn out in a ledge, and then tombs excavated in 
all three of its sides.” Now, this is only a general description, 
embracing all the rock-tombs, and not a single tomb can be 
found without falling within these outlines. A more detailed 
account of the interior arrangements would materially strengthen 
our position, but the above is enough. I shall only add that 
the tombs of the better class are worked with great labour. 
Take, for example, the tombs of the kings, or the older tombs 
of Aceldama, how carefully are these planned, and how beauti- 
fully are they executed; and there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the tomb of the wealthy Joseph was of similar 
character. It was a new tomb, which he had hewn out 
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(€Xarounoev) in the rock (Matt. xxvii. 60), or a stone-hewn 
(Aa£evr®) sepulchre (Luke xxiii. 53). At all events, whatever 
its beauty or interior arrangements might have been, it must 
have had three things beyond all dispute :—1st, a perpendicular 
rock front; 2nd, a door in this perpendicular face, leading into, 
3rdly, one or more chambers excavated from the rock. 

Let us now turn to the dome-cave, and see how ridiculously 
unlike it is to a rock-tomb. I entered it during my first visit 
to Jerusalem, in 1855, when the Haram was thrown open to the 
then Prince Maximilian, now Emperor of Mexico; but shall 
now avail myself of the description given of it by Mr. Cather- 
wood. He says—“ At the south-east corner of this rock is an 
excavated chamber, called by Mohammedans the Noble Cave, 
to which there is a descent by a flight of stone steps. This 
chamber is irregular in form, and its superficial area is about 
six hundred feet: the average height seven feet. It derives a 
peculiar sanctity from having been successively (according to 
Mohammedan tradition) the praying place of Abraham, David, 
Solomon, and Jesus. Its surface is quite plain, and there are 
a few altars. In the centre of the rocky pavement is a circular 
slab of marble, which, being struck, returns a hollow sound, 
clearly shewing that there is a well or excavation beneath. 
This is called by the Mohammedans, Bir Aruah, the Well of 
Souls—of the wicked, we must suppose, this being the entrance 
to the Mohammedan hell.” 

More lately, this chamber has been more thoroughly exa- 
mined by Dr. Pierotti (Jerusalem Explored), who discovered 
it to be a double cave, the upper and lower chamber being 
connected by the circular opening in the floor of the upper one, 
and the whole somewhat in the form of a dumb-bell. The same 
author found that there are conduits in connection with this 
cave, running north and south, and apparently of such an age 
and workmanship as to refer them, at least, to the time of 
Herod. And yet we are asked to believe that this was the 
tomb of Joseph ! 

But now comes the architectural argument; and Mr. Fer- 
gusson assures us ‘‘ that style is sufficient in itself to settle such 
a question as this.” Now, if architects were unanimous in their 
opinion that the mosque is the work of the age of Constantine, 
it would be a singular fact, and a problem difficult to solve; but 
it could never induce us to believe that it covered the tomb of 
our Saviour, for the simple reason that there is no tomb, nor 
has there ever been one. But the case is otherwise. Architects, 
who are as competent to pronounce on styles and dates as Mr. 
Fergusson is, differ in their opinion regarding the date of this 
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building. The part containing the eight piers and sixteen pillars 
is the most unaltered portion according to Mr. Fergusson, “and 
that consequently on which the architectural argument mainly 
hinges ;” whilst Mr. Catherwood believes them to belong to a 
more ancient building. Mr. Scoles is of a similar opinion. 
Professor Haverfield believes the whole building to be of the 
time of Justinian; and Mr. Wigley, who studied the subject on 
the spot, brings it down to the seventh century. Others might 
be named—but this difference of opinion among professional 
architects is sufficient to shew that the style of this building is 
not in itself enough to settle such a question as this. 

But there is one point in connexion with its architecture 
that proves to me beyond all dispute that it cannot be the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre erected by Constantine, viz., that 
it has never been destroyed and rebuilt. Before the period 
Mr. Fergusson assigns to the building of the present church 
instead of the original, we know that the original church had 
been destroyed to a greater or less extent over and over again,— 
in 616 by the Persians; in 936 by Emir el Omra; in 949 by 
the Fatimite Khalifs; and in 1010 by Khalifel Hakim. Now, 
if these facts be true—and we cannot deny them without des- 
troying the foundations of all history—Mr. Fergusson’s argu- 
ment falls to the ground. The dome of the Rock has never 
been destroyed, nor materially injured; but stands to this day, 
in all its entirety, what it must have been at the first. What- 
ever, therefore, was the object of the building, and by whom- 
soever erected, it is not the church of Constantine. 

Before proceeding to discuss the traditional Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, it is necessary to bear in mind the topographical 
outlines of the city. We all know, firstly, that a valley, com- 
mencing a little outside the Damascus gate, and running south- 
wards until it unites with the Valley of Jehoshaphat, near the 
Pool of Siloam, divides the two ridges or elevations—one on its 
eastern, and the other on its western side. Secondly, that on 
the eastern ridge stood the temple; and on the western the city 
proper. However authors disagree on further details of the 
topography of Jerusalem, all unite thus far. Now, it is my 
object to shew, that the Church of Constantine was built, not 
on the eastern ridge—the temple mount—but on the western, 
the city mount. 

My first witness is Eusebius, the church historian, contem- 
porary and friend of Constantine. In his Life of Constantine 
he devotes several chapters to giving a brief but succinct history 
and description of the building. In book iii., chap. xxxiii., we 
have the following words: ‘“ And in the very martyrium of our 
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Saviour, the New Jerusalem was built over against that cele- 
brated old city, which, being reduced to the utmost degree of ruin 
and desolation after the nefarious murder of our Lord, under- 
went the punishment of its impious inhabitants. Opposite to 
this, therefore, the emperor erected the trophy of victory which 
our Saviour had gained over death, with a rich and gorgeous 
splendour. And this, perhaps, was that fresh and New Jeru- 
salem spoken of in the oracles of the prophets, concerning 
which there occur so many and large expressions uttered by the 
divine Spirit itself.” 

From this passage Mr. Fergusson seems to build up his 
theory; at all events, he applies it to this purpose. He thinks 
that by the New Jerusalem the historian means a literal new 
city, and as it stood opposite the old, that it must have been on 
the temple mount. It is singularly strange, if he read the 
chapter through, that the historian’s reference to the prophets 
did not suggest to his mind that the name New Jerusalem was 
allegorical. Jerusalem, as the seat of the temple dispensation, 
had been used as an allegorical type in contradistinction to the 
Gospel dispensation by Paul (Gal. iv. 25, 26); and the very term 
New Jerusalem is used in the same sense by John in the Reve- 
lation (iii. 12; xxi. 2). It is evident the historian attaches the 
same meaning to the term; and it is strange how any one could 
misunderstand him when he says, “And this, perhaps, was 
that fresh and new Jerusalem spoken of in the oracles of the 
prophets.” That the New Jerusalem was thus understood by 
the historian and his contemporaries cannot be doubted; and 
Socrates Scholasticus, in his history of the same event, expressly 
tells us that the church thus built was called the New Jerusalem 
(lib. i., chap. xvii.). Even Mr. Fergusson himself does not con- 
tend that a city was built on the temple mount; but only his 
supposed church; and if so, there could not be two opposite 
cities. The expression is evidently not a topographical one, but 
symbolic—referring to the two religious dispensations—the Old 
Jerusalem signifying the Mosaic dispensation; and the New 
Jerusalem, the Christian. The former having its seat and autho- 
rity in the temple, the latter in the death and resurrection of 
Christ. And now, the two sites stood opposite each other, the 
one on the eastern mount, and the other on the western mount, 
with the deep valley running between. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more correct than the language of Eusebius, when he 
says that the New Jerusalem was built over against (or face to 
face—ayturpocwtros) to the celebrated old one. 

Should any doubt remain on this point, the historian removes 
it beyond all question, as appears to me, in one or two other 
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passages. In his Onomasticon (voce Golgotha) he says: “The 
Sepulchre is situated in the northern parts of Zion.” No one, 
I suppose, will dispute that the Zion of Eusebius was the city 
mount, not even Mr. Fergusson; but he endeavours to destroy 
the force of the passage by regarding it “as a mere assertion 
without any detail or circumstantial evidence by which to test 
its credibility,” (Essay, etc., p. 90). According to this mode of 
criticism, there would be no great difficulty to annul all kind of 
testimony. But if our author had been better acquainted with 
Eusebius, he would have found another passage still more difficult 
to cavil at. In his oration on Constantine (cap. ix.), we have 
the following : ‘“ But in the province of the Palestinians, in that 
city which was before the royal seat of the Hebrews, in the 
middle of the city, at the very martyrium of our Saviour, he 
has erected a basilica of vast magnitude.” Here can be no 
mistake. We must either totally ignore the whole passage, or 
admit that the martyrium of our Saviour and the basilica of 
Constantine were in the middle of the city. I accept the latter. 

I might here have dismissed Eusebius, but shall retain him 
a moment longer, to shew how different were his buildings to 
what Mr. Fergusson would have them to be. We need not 
enter into detail: a few notices will suffice. In chapters xxxiv.— 
xxxix., lib. iii., (Vit. Const.) we have a brief description of the 
whole buildings. 

1. The Sepulchre itself is adorned with all imaginable 
beauty ; but no mention is made of a round church being built 
over it. 

2. Next comes the atrium, or court, the floor of which was 
beautified by paving it with shining stones (Av@os Aaprpos) ; and 
inclosed on three sides with porticos. 

3. Then comes the Basilica, or Royal Church, joined to the 
atrium on the side opposite the cave, namely, the eastern. 

4, Again comes the area (a:@pevov) in front of the church, 
consisting of court (avA»), then porticos on both sides, and lastly 
the gates of the court. 

5. Last of all come the porches of the whole structure, 
placed in the very middle of the street, where was a market. 
According to Mr. Fergusson’s plan, the present golden gate of 
the Haram is the gate of this atrium of Eusebius, hence the 
street and market must have been in the valley of Jehoshaphat 
—a most convenient site truly for a market place ! 

One thing is evident—that Constantine, according to our 
historian, built but one church—the Basilica (and that essen- 
tially different in all its detail from the Mosque of Omar). 

Of this, we have further evidence from a contemporary 
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author, the Bordeaux Pilgrim, as we shall presently see. And 
still more to our point is the testimony of Socrates Scholasticus, 
who, when giving an account of the churches built in Palestine 
by Constantine and his mother, only names one—viz., one at 
Bethlehem, one on the Mount of Olives, and one in Jerusalem 
(lib. i., c. 17). The Anastasis of Mr. Fergusson is, therefore, 
but a myth, created by his own theory. 

But, will it be said, that the Anastasis was actually built, 
only that the historian neglects to describe it. Is this possible ? 
Is it possible that he should describe the Basilica, and leave the 
most important building—the magnificent round church over 
the tomb—with merely saying, that the cave was adorned with 
all imaginable beauty, and rendered glorious and splendid by 
various sorts of ornaments? Or, will it be said, that the 
Basilica, which he has described, was really the Anastasis? 
This is still more impossible. Its location is distant from the 
tomb, and its whole disposition essentially different from the 
Anastasis of Mr. Fergusson. It extended to a “ vast length 
and breadth.” Its three doors were at the eastern end, and its 
altar “opposite to these,” at the western end; with its inner 
roof embowed, and spread all over the church. Surely this was 
not the Dome of the Rock. And here we take leave of Eusebius. 

Our next witness is a contemporary—the Pilgrim of Bor- 
deaux, who visited Jerusalem in a.p. 333, some two years 
before the church had been dedicated. His narrative is very 
brief, and not too well expressed ; but I shall not quarrel with 
his language. He has but one passage bearing upon the point 
at issue. Having made a tour around the city, and ending 
within the walls of Zion—i. e. in the town, he says :—“ Thence, 
as you go outside the wall of Zion to the Porta Neapolitana, 
on the right hand, down in the valley, are the walls where was 
the house or pretorium of Pontius Pilate. There the Lord 
underwent an examination before he suffered. On the left, is 
the hill of Golgotha, where the Lord was crucified. Thence, 
about a stone’s throw, is a crypt where his body was deposited, 
and arose on the third day. There lately, by the command of 
Constantine the Emperor, a Basilica has been constructed. It 
is a royal church (dominicum) of wonderful beauty; having 
cisterns at the side, from which water is raised, and a bath 
behind, where infants are baptized (or laved—/avantur) .” 

Now Mr. Fergusson endeavours to construe this passage to 
support his own theory, by asserting that Neapolitana (New 
'Town) means his New Jerusalem, on the Temple mount; and 
hence that this testimony is final in favour of the views he is 
contending for. To me, nothing could appear more contra- 
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dictory. We have already seen what the early Christians 
meant by the New Jerusalem ; and if the Pilgrim had the same 
idea in view, he certainly would have used the same term. In 
that case his language would be understood; but to call the 
Temple Mount, when no buildings existed, according to Mr. 
Fergusson’s own admission, except the contended sacred ones, 
was simply nonsense. But let us take it for granted that the 
Pilgrim meant the sacred buildings on the Temple Mount, and 
see how does his language tally with Mr. Fergusson’s theory. 
Just look at his restored plans of the buildings, and let us go 
out of the city on Zion at any point, the language of the Pilgrim 
is belied on all points. If, on proceeding, we leave the Pra- 
torium on one hand, Golgotha and the sacred crypt are on the 
same hand; and instead of being nearer Golgotha, as the lan- 
guage of the Pilgrim would signify, and then the crypt, we have 
them here reversed. In no way whatever can we fit in the plan 
to tally with the Pilgrim’s account. But allowing Golgotha to 
be on the northern part of Zion, or the City Mount, the narra- 
tive becomes not only intelligible, but even graphic. The Porta 
Neapolitana, a gate of the New City, must have been the one 
leading to Neapolis, or Shechem. The gate m that end of the 
city has usually been called by the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
by the name of the most important place in that direction. 
Thus, in ancient times, we have the gate of Ephraim, because 
it led to the territories of Ephraim. In modern times it is the 
gate of Damascus, just for the same reason. But in the time 
of the Pilgrim, it would most naturally be called the gate of 
Neapolis (the name given to Shechem after its restoration by 
the Romans), and that, again, for the very same reason. 
Admitting this, the Pilgrim cannot then be mistaken. He is 
proceeding northwards, along a street which is evidently on 
higher ground than the Pretorium, which was “down in the 
valley ” (deorsum in valle). No such street could have existed 
except along the city or western mount—the elevations of the 
city put this question beyond all cavil. Proceeding along this 
street, he leaves the Preetorium on his right hand, and Golgotha 
and the sacred crypt on his left. And any one who traverses 
the main street of Jerusalem, from the Jewish quarter to the 
Damascus gate, will do just the same—he will leave the site of 
the Pretorium down below him on his right hand, and the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre on his left hand, only on higher 
ground. In fact, to all those acquainted with Jerusalem, no 
language could be more explicit than the Pilgrim’s; and nothing 
could locate the Church of the Holy Sepulchre on the western 
mount more definitely. 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. X., NO. XIX, L 
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We also see, that the Pilgrim speaks of but one sacred 
building. He merely mentions the crypt, where the body of 
our Saviour was deposited, but says nothing of an Anastasis. 
The only building constructed by the command of Constantine 
was the Basilica, or Royal Church, which, according to our 
author, was of wonderful beauty. The account, though very 
brief, is in perfect agreement with Eusebius. But Mr. Fer- 
gusson grasps at the Pilgrim’s expression, that the crypt was 
about a stone’s throw from Golgotha, and endeavours to press 
it into his own service. To account for the Pilgrim’s measure- 
ments throughout his narrative would be indeed a task. I shall 
not attempt it at present; nor is it of any importance in the 
question before us. He has said enough for our present pur- 
pose in language unmistakeable—he has given us one Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and has located this on the western 
mount, where the traditional church now stands. His men- 
tioning the cisterns is additional evidence of the exact site. The 
Chapel of the Cross, under the present building, is evidently 
an ancient cistern; and close by, under the Coptic Convent, is 
a most copious subterranean cistern, in an excellent state of 
preservation, known by the monks as Helena’s cistern. Of this 
more anon. 

I might have dismissed the subject here, as I conceive 
sufficient evidence has been already produced to satisfy us that, 
on the one hand, the Dome of the Rock cannot be Constantine’s 
church; and, on the other hand, that that was situated on the 
western mount. All subsequent authors, who visited the holy 
city, seem to me to corroborate the same facts. But there is 
one we ought not to pass by in silence; and that for two 
reasons :—Firstly, he has given us a more detailed account of 
the buildings than the Bordeaux Pilgrim; and secondly, he has 
left behind him a ground-plan of the sacred buildings. I refer, 
of course, to Arculfus, the French bishop. He made a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land about the year a.p. 695; and, on 
his return, was shipwrecked on the island of Iona. Here he 
was received by Adamnanus, who was then Abbot, to whom he 
related the particulars of the holy places which he had visited. 
These details Adamnanus committed to writing, and obtained 
from the bishop a ground-plan drawn on a waxed tablet. The 
narrative has been repeatedly translated, and I will avail my- 
self of the one given in Bohn’s volume in Early Travels to 
Palestine. 

All that Arculfus says about the Temple mount is the 
following :—‘‘ On the spot where the temple once stood, near 
the eastern wall, the Saracens have now erected a square house 
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of prayer, in a rough manner, by raising beams and planks upon 
some remains of old ruins: this is their place of worship, and it 
is said that it will hold about three thousand men.” It will 
be remembered, that Jerusalem was first captured by the 
Saracens, under the Khalif Omar, in a.v. 637, just fifty-eight 
years before Arculfus’s visit; and up to that date there seems 
to be no kind of sacred building on the temple mount; and 
now, during the bishop’s visit, only a kind of rough and tem- 
porary mosque. The bishop then describes what he had seen 
in the city; and what he says of the buildings at the Holy 
Sepulchre I shall now quote in full. And, in doing so, we 
must bear in mind that his description refers to a period some 
three hundred and sixty years after the dedication of Constan- 
tine’s church, a space sufficiently long to add materially to the 
original structures. His words are these :— 


“The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is very large and round, encom- 
passed with three walls, with a broad space between each, and containing 
three altars of wonderful workmanship, in the middle wall, at three 
different points—on the south, the north, and the west. It is supported 
by twelve stone columns of extraordinary magnitude; and it has eight 
doors or entrances through the three opposite walls, four fronting the 
north-east and four to the south-east. In the middle space of the inner 
circle is a round grotto cut in the solid rock, the interior of which is 
large enough to allow nine men to pray standing, and the roof of which 
is about a foot and a half higher than a man of ordinary stature. The 
entrance is from the east side, and the whole of the exterior is covered 
with choice marble to the very top of the roof, which is adorned with 
gold, and supports a large golden cross. Within, on the north side, is 
the tomb of our Lord, hewn out of the same rock, seven feet in length, 
and rising three palms above the floor. These measurements were taken 
by Arculf, with his own hand. This tomb is broad enough to hold one 
man lying on his back, and has a raised division in the stone to separate 
his legs. The entrance is on the south side, and there are twelve lamps 
burning day and night, according to the number of the twelve Apostles ; 
four within at the foot, and the other eight above on the right hand side. 
Internally, the stone of the rock remains in its original state, and still 
exhibits the marks of the workman’s tools; its colour is not uniform, but 
appears to be a mixture of white and red. The stone that was laid at 
the entrance to the monument is now broken in two; the lesser portion 
standing as a square altar before the entrance, while the greater forms 
another square altar in the east part of the same church, covered with 
linen clothes. 

“To the right of this round church (which is called the Anastasis, or 
Resurrection) adjoins the square church of the Virgin Mary, and to the 
east of this another large church is built on the spot called in Hebrew 
Golgotha, from the ceiling of which hangs a brazen wheel with lamps, 
beneath which a large silver cross is fixed, in the very place where stood 
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the wooden cross on which the Saviour of the human race suffered. 
Under the place of our Lord’s cross a cave is hewn in the rock, in which 
sacrifice is offered on an altar for the souls of certain honoured persons 
deceased, their bodies remaining, meanwhile, in the way or street between 
this church and the round church. Adjoining the church of Golgotha, 
to the east, is the basilica or church erected with so much magnificence 
by the Emperor Constantine, and called the Martyrdom, built, it is said, 
in the place where the cross of our Lord, with the other two crosses, were 
found by Divine revelation two hundred and thirty years after they had 
been buried. Between these two last-mentioned churches is the place 
where Abraham raised the altar for the sacrifice of his son Isaac, where 
there is now a small wooden table on which the alms for the poor are 
offered. Between the Anastasis, or round church, and the Basilica of 
Constantine, a certain open space extends to the Church of Golgotha, in 
which are lamps burning day and night.” 


Here we have a group of four churches. Concerning the 
first three—who built them, and when—vwe are left in the dark ; 
but the fourth, we are expressly told, is the magnificent Basilica 
of Constantine. 

Now, according to the narrative, they were situated in the 
city, consequently on the western mount; but Mr. Fergusson, 
with very little difficulty, drags them over to the Temple mount, 
and there disposes them to suit his own favourite theory. Let 
us follow him for a moment, and see how unmercifully he treats 
the old bishop. According to Arculfus, the Church of Mary 
adjoined the Anastasis; but Mr. Fergusson removes it some 
five hundred feet to the south-east. According to Arculfus, the 
Church of Golgotha stood to the east of the Virgin’s church ; 
but Mr. Fergusson has removed it some two hundred feet due 
north. According to Arculfus, the Basilica of Constantine ad- 
joined Golgotha on the east; but Mr. Fergusson has removed 
it some two hundred feet to the north-west. And in this 
manner he constructs and finishes his whole plan. But the 
fact of Mr. Fergusson arranging the churches anew on his own 
plan does not affect the old bishop’s waxen tablet—there they 
remain in their original position as stiff and unmoveable as ever. 

Nor is the Anastasis more plastic; it entirely refuses to fall 
in with the Dome of the Rock. Almost in every item it belies 
Mr. Fergusson’s assumption :—1. It contained three walls, with 
a broad space between each; but the Dome has but one. 2. It 
had eight doors, four fronting the north-east, and four fronting 
the south-east; the Dome has but four, and these fronting the 
cardinal points. 3. It had three altars; the Dome has no such 
altar. 4. It had a grotto cut in the solid rock, in the middle 
space of the inner circle; the Dome has no grotto. 5. This 
grotto was only large enough to allow nine men to pray, stand- 
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ing ; whereas the chamber under the south-eastern corner of the 
Dome will hold many times that number. 6. The entrance 
into this grotto was from the east side; the entrance into the 
Dome chamber has no cardinal point—only downwards. 7. The 
whole exterior of the grotto was covered with choice marble ; the 
Dome chamber has no exterior, 8. The roof of the grotto was 
adorned with gold, and supported a large golden cross; the Dome 
chamber has no outer roof. 9. The north side of the grotto 
contained the tomb (sepulchrum) of our Lord, hewn out of the 
same rock ; the Dome chamber has no such tomb, nor ever had 
one. But enough—Arculfus’ Anastasis is anything but the Dome 
of the Rock. 

Let us now turn for a moment to Eusebius again, to see 
whether this group of churches will not fall in with his descrip- 
tion of the real site.. Here we have—l. The cave, adorned with 
all imaginable beauty. 2. We have an atrium, extending east- 
ward to a vast length. 3. At the eastern end of this atrium 
we have the Basilica, or Royal Church of Constantine. Hence 
the holy cave stood to the west; the Basilica to the east; and 
the atrium extended between, uniting both. Such was the 
original plan; the language of the historian is too definite to 
be mistaken. But by the time of Arculfus other churches were 
added. One was the Anastasis, or round church, comprising 
the sacred tomb in the centre. Adjoining this, on the south- 
east side, was the Church of the Virgin Mary; and then, due 
east of the Anastasis, was Golgotha, which adjoined to the 
Basilica of Constantine, and occupied the atrium of Constan- 
tine. That this was the real arrangement of the four churches 
is evident enough from the language of Arculfus; and his 
ground-plan on the waxed tablet renders it, to my apprehen- 
sion, beyond all dispute. 

I shall not trouble you with more quotations; we have 
already heard the testimony of the most important witnesses— 
the only witnesses that are capable, if at all, of settling the ques- 
tion. Nor shall I attempt to follow Mr. Fergusson in his 
handling these and other authors—his translations, his emen- 
dations, his suppression of passages, etc.; this would be an 
endless task. I trust that we have seen all the salient points of 
the question, spoken to by the only authorities with such clear- 
ness, that no matter of detail can possibly obscure the argument. 

In conclusion, I admire Mr. Fergusson’s ingenuity, and 
would have respected him the more had he not been so dog- 
matic in the enunciation of his opinions, and so unfair in his 
treatment of his authorities. 
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EUSEBIUS OF CHSAREA ON THE STAR. 


“Icon habe den seltsamen Tractat iiber den Stern mit Interesse 
durchgelesen, obgleich er ganz andern Inhalts ist, als ich erwar- 
tete. Meinen Freund Gutschmid interessieren die Ko6nigslisten 
sehr, und er ist schon dabei, alle nach ihren Quellen zu ordnen, 
Die assyrischen Koénige gehn auf Ktesias zuriick. Das per- 
sische Verzeichniss findet sich eben so bei Malala. Den Konig 


No} erkannte Gutschmid sogleich als @\Xoc, und diese Conjectur 
bestiitigte ihm der Text des Malala. Nur mit dem Verzeichniss 
der Kénige seit Alexander ist Gutschmid nicht im Reinen. 
Uebrigens bestiitigt Gutschmid meine entschiedene Zweifel an 
der Echtheit des Werkchens, welches zwar vielfach auf Eusebius’ 
Chronik zuriickgeht, aber doch von einem weit weniger hervor- 
ragenden Mann geschrieben sein muss. Ich glaube sogar, der 
Urtext ist Syrisch, hauptsichlich weil die Bibelstellen und 
biblischen Anklinge mehr Aehnlichkeit mit der Peshito, als 
mit den LXX zeigen.” 

So writes my friend Professor Noeldeke of Kiel (21st May, 
1866), and I am glad to find that this little Syriac tract “on the 
Star” should have proved so interesting, not only to a linguist 
like himself, but also to a historical critic like Von Gutschmid. 

With regard to the authenticity of the work, I am quite 
prepared to give it up, now that I have studied it more carefully 
myself, and have heard the opinion of Noeldeke and Ceriani, 
and the reasons on which that opinion is based. Considering 
the age of the manuscript, which certainly cannot be assigned 
to a later date than the sixth century, there can, I think, be 
but little doubt that this tract is the production of a writer who 
lived not long after the time of Eusebius—say, towards a.p. 400 
—and who made use in composing it of the first and second 
books of the Maccabees, the Chronicle of Eusebius, the works of 
Ctesias, and the writings of one or two other ancient chroniclers. 

With regard to my translation, I have done, on the present 
occasion, precisely as heretofore; that is to say, I have striven 
to be as accurate and literal as possible, my main object being 
to translate, not to comment and annotate. The names of the 
Assyrian and. Median kings, from Ascatades down to Astyages, 
I have reproduced in Greek letters. This will convey to such 
of my readers as are not orieutalists, some idea of the corrupt 
state of the manuscript. The names themselves, as well as 
those of the Persian kings from Cyrus to the last Darius, may, 


« | had written “ Greek uncials,” but for printers’ reasons I have had 
to submit to the use of small type. 
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in general, be easily identified and restored by referring to the 
lists of Ctesias (ed. Miiller, appended to Dindorf’s Herodotus, 
1844), Eusebius (Chronicon bipartitum, ed. Aucher, Venice, 
1818; Chronicorum Canonum libri duo, ed. Mai and Zohrab, 
Milan, 1818), Jerome (in the eighth volume of the Benedictine 
edition, 1734—1742), Georgius Syncellus (ed. Dindorf, 1829), 
Joannes Malala (ed. Dindorf, 1831), and the Chronicon Paschale 
(ed. Dindorf, 1832). The list of kings, however, from the time 
of Alexander to that of Augustus Cesar, I have not yet traced 
to its source, and must now leave it to the care of others. 
These names I have reproduced in Roman capitals, as several 
of them do not admit of being transcribed into Greek. 


W. Wrieut. 
London, September, 1866. 


CoNCERNING THE STAR; SHOWING HOW AND THROUGH WHAT 
THE MAGI RECOGNIZED THE STAR, AND THAT JOSEPH DID 
NOT TAKE Marky as HIS WIFE. 


I witt write and inform thee, our dear brother, concerning 
the righteous of old, and concerning the handing down of the 
histories of their deeds; and how, and through what, the Magi 
recognized the Star, and came and worshipped our Lord with 
their offerings; partly from the Holy Scriptures, and partly as 
we have found in the true chronicles, which were written and 
composed by men of old in various cities. 

The ancient scribes testify, that everything which was 
written by the care of Jason in five large books,* from the year 
88 of the kingdom of the Greeks till the year 177 (a.c. 223— 
134), they themselves abridged hastily in two books, from the 
year 137 (n.c. 174), omitting also the things that were done 
within the space of fifty years. But as regards other things, 
with the care that they took, they entered into the repository 
of the archives of their fathers, where were written and de- 
posited the acts of the remaining histories of the Prophets, 
which were not written in the books of the Prophets; and they 
found in the chronicles, that the Tabernacle of Witness which 
Moses made, and the Ark which he constructed, and the Altar 
of Propitiation which he consecrated,—these the Prophet 
Jeremiah took, and concealed them in a cave of the mountain 
on which Moses used to pray.’ And they also found in these 
chronicles, that the fire which Moses received from Heaven, and 
with which the priests used to minister, till the time they went 





ag Maccabees ii. 23. = 2 Maccabees ii. 4, 5. 
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down to Babylon,—it too was found to have been buried and 
concealed by Jeremiah the Prophet in a pit which was in 
watery ground ;° and after seventy years it was discovered ; 
and with it the captive priests used to minister on the altar, 
until the appearance of our Lord. And many other things, 
which the scribe Aristobulus and his colleagues’ had written in 
the book of records, and in the epistles of the kings of the 
house of David and Hezekiah and Josiah and their com- 
panions,’ were written and deposited (there). And when they 
had found them, they collected them, and wrote them out in 
the volumes of their books. And through the care of these 
ancient writers, when they saw that the Jews went to the city 
of Tyre to praise Herakles, a hero of the Greeks/—this too 
they put into writing; and that Andronicus used treachery 
towards Onias, the high priest and a famous man, and slew 
him at Daphne, which lies by Antioch, without any crime/— 
not even this did they neglect. 

And it was found in the true chronicles of the Persians, 
which were written and deposited there from ancient genera- 
tions, that Jerusalem was a warlike city from its (earliest) days, 
and did not make much account of kings, and great fortresses 
were in the midst of it. 

And when Sihon, the king of the Amorites, was slain, 
Moses said: “Now is fulfilled that which was spoken in the 
ancient proverbs :’ ‘ A fire shall go out of Heshbon, and a flame 
from the city of Sihon, and shall devour the city of Moab, and 
all the worshippers of the altars of Arnon.’”’ And when Moses 
heard that this was written in the books of the Amorites, he too 
added and put it into his book. 

And when King Saul persecuted David, David recited to him 
some of the ancient proverbs, and said: “‘ From the wicked 
proceedeth wickedness, but verily my hand shall not be upon 
thee ;? and because of this my hand is not upon thee, but the 
hand of the Lord hath power over thee.’” 

And when the people went up from Babylon, and there was 
a great strife concerning their going up, king Darius com- 
manded, and the books of the records and acts of the pre- 
ceding kings were called for; and there was found among their 
chronicles a roll,/ in which was written: “1 truly, Cyrus, king 





¢ 2 Maccabees i. 19, ete. 
q maaan h\n5] Miss, of epi’ApistcBovdov. See 2 Maccabees 


i. 10. ¢ 2 Maccabees ii. 13. Ft 2 Maccabees iv. 18, 19. 
9 2 Maccabees iv. 8383—35. * Numbers xxi. 27, 28. 
* 1 Samuel xxiv. 12, 138. J Ezra vi. 1, ete. 
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of Persia, have commanded that the people of the Hebrews 
should go up from Babylon to Jerusalem, along with the vessels 
of the service of the house of the Lord.’ And when king 
Darius heard this, he too affixed his seal to this order, and 
commanded that, whosoever should disobey this order, a beam 
should be pulled down from his house, and they should make it 
into a cross, and hang him upon it, and that his house should 
be given up to plunder. And he added of his own (goods) 
expenses for the house of the Lord.’ 

And Job, whose time was anterior to that of Moses,—before 
that Moses narrated the history of the creation of Adam, Job 
said unto his friends, as he had found in the tradition of the 
generations before him: “This we have found in the world, 
since Adam was created upon the earth. Who is he that made 
man upon the face of the earth?”"™ And to his Lord he said: 
“What shall I do unto Thee, O Maker of man? in return for 
Thy hands, which have laboured and made me, and fashioned 
me and framed me, when Thou didst curdle me like cheese of 
milk.” 

Moses himself too found many things, which were going 
down and coming by tradition from mouth to ear, from one 
generation to another; and he put them into his book, although 
he left out many things which could not be comprised (in it). 
For that which is said of Abraham, that he was enjoining his 
children and his household to keep the commandments of the 
Lord,’ is older than the laws of Moses by four hundred and 
thirty years. For these commandments, which Abraham was 
enjoining his household (to keep), were received by him, as it 
were by tradition, from Shem; and Shem too received them 
from his father Noah; and Noah received them from Enoch; 
and Enoch received them from Adam; and Adam received them 
from his Lord. For the barbarous races who keep (the com- 
mandments) ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ and ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ 
and ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ and destroy wizards,? 
and so forth,—this is not (done) as it were by the law of Scrip- 
ture, but by the law of the mind of ancient tradition, which is 
older than the law that Moses wrote. For it was not of the law 
of Scripture that Joseph was afraid, and did not come nigh unto 








k Para vi. 11. ' Ezra vi. 8. 

™ Job xx. 4. The last clause is corrupt. In the Péshitta it runs 
thus : 133} As Les) roy? —, Srom (the time) that He made man 
upon the earth. 

” Job vii. 20, and x. 8, 10. ® Genesis xviii. 19. 

P Exodus xxii. 18 ; Deuteronomy xviii. 10, 11. 
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his master’s wife ;? nor was it of the law of Scripture that the 
king of Gedar’ (Gerar) was afraid, he and his nobles, and did 
not come nigh unto Rebecca; nor was it of the law of Scripture 
that Lot was afraid,’ and said to the people of Sodom, “ Do not 
do this disgraceful and shameful thing to the men who have 
entered under the shadow of my roof;’ but of that law and 
mind which was born with the ancient generations, and went 
on, and came by tradition of their children down to the time 
of Moses, who put into writing those things which were written 
on the tablets of the heart; for “the law was added because of 
falling away.” 

And as many things, which Moses also neglected, are found 
in chronicles that were written and laid up, so too the history 
of the Star which the Magi saw, was found in a chronicle which 
was written and laid up in Arnon, the border of the Moabites 
and Ammonites. And this history was taken from the place in 
which it was written, and was conveyed away and deposited in 
the fortress of Achméthan,” which is in Persia. Because that, 
in the time of Moses, and both before and after Moses, the 
Assyrians were lords over the land of the Moabites and of the 
Ammonites, where Balaam said, ‘‘ A Star shall rise out of Jacob, 
and a Head shall arise in Israel.”” And it was not merely over 
the land of the children of Lot that the Assyrians were lords, 
but also over the land of Sihon and of Og, the kings of the 
Amorites, and over the whole land of Palestine, and over 
Pheenicia, and Syria, and all Mesopotamia; seeing that the 
nations sent up tribute to them, as if subdued under their 
hands, and gave them hostages, and offered them crowns of 
victory. And whenever one place rebelled against another, and 
they commenced war against one another, (word) was written 
and sent to the Assyrian kings, and as they commanded, so it 
was (done), and those who rebelled received chastisement. 

And along with these things, both the deeds which Moses 
did in inner Arabia, and in outer Arabia, and in Rékem of 
Gea,” and in the regions which were round about the cities of 
Moab, and the history of the Star, which Balaam spoke, and so 
forth ;—these things the princes and judges of those places 
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wrote down, and sent and made them known; and they were 
read before acxptoc,’ the king of the Assyrians, who was 
reigning at the time in which they were done. And he com- 
manded, and the record of these matters was deposited in the 
fortress of Achméthan, where they were preserved among the 
books of the kings of Assyria, as was also the custom in other 
countries. 

And after aoxpto [acKéro], there reigned after him ayuytoc 
there in Assyria, when Moses was between the Amorites and 
the Edomites, and had come to the city of Petra,‘ which is 
called in the language of Mesopotamia Rekem of Gea. 

And when the people encamped over against ‘Ad‘ira, which 
is ‘Adu‘ira* (Aroer), that lies in the valley of Arnon, which 
separates the Midianites, the children of Kentiira (Keturah), 
the concubine of Abraham, from the children of Lot, Abraham’s 
brother’s son, in the days of Balak the son of Zippor, the king 
of the Moabites ; and when Balak saw the people that were 
with Moses, which had come near to his borders, he despised 
them, and neglected the wars which he had witnessed ; how 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, who had taken possession by war 
of the land of the Moabites,’ carrying away hostages from the 
Moabites, was not able to stand before this people, who had 
slain him and destroyed him at Jahaz;° nor was the king of 
Canaan, who dwelt in the south, able to stand before this 
people, and they called his place a devoted place? Of thesé 
things Balak, the king of Moab, was afraid, and he trembled, 
and was frightened to wage war with Moses, before whom 
neither the kings of Egypt had stood, nor the kings of other 
very mighty nations, nor had even the terrible sea itself dared 
to stand before Moses. And Balak called the elders of the 
Midianites and his nobles, and said to them:* “This Moses, 
who, lo, has terrified the whole earth, and slain the kings that 
were around us,—and behold, the people that are with him are 
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grazing on our land as the ox that grazeth in the field,—is he 
not that Moses, who was made the overseer and shepherd of 
Jethro, the priest of your gods, whom ye received as a guest, 
and who was protected among you as a stranger? And lo, to- 
day he is expelling us from our lands, and driving us out of 
our territories. But let us abstain from war, and let us send 
and call Balaam the soothsayer, to come and curse them; be- 
cause they are the children of Jacob, who trembled and was 
afraid of the curses of his father Isaac, as we have all heard 
from our fathers.” And they sent after Balaam the soothsayer. 
And the messengers went and found him at Urem,/ which is 
situated over against Turar, the eastern (part) of Mesopotamia ;9 
and they said to him: “The king of the Moabites, and the 
princes of the Midianites, have sent us after thee, that thou 
mayest go with us and curse the people that has come out of 
Egypt.” But Balaam, through his craftiness, because he knew 
that the power of his word was not sufficient to enable him to 
do this, and to stand before six hundred thousand drawers of 
the sword, laid hold of a pretext, and said to those who had 
come after him: “ Be ye witnesses unto me henceforth, that I 
fear lest perchance the Lord should not permit me to curse the 
people and destroy it by means of words and maledictions.” 
And when he went unto Balak the king, instead of the curses 
which he was looking to hear from him, he heard blessings from 
him. And when Balaam saw that Balak began to be vexed 
with him, because, instead of curses, he heard’ from him some- 
thing which he did not expect, Balaam said unto Balak: “ The 
princes whom thou didst send after me, can testify that I said 
unto them, ‘ Whatever the Lord sayeth unto me, I will say, and 
not what Balak says unto me, who has sent you unto me.’ 
And upon this condition I arose and came with them unto thee, 
to tell thee that the legions of the Chittites and the armies of 
the Greeks are about to issue forth from the whole land of the 
Macedonians, and to subdue the Assyrians in wrath and the 





f By $030 is probably meant },-)00.0 $050}, on the Euphrates near 
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land of Nimrod in anger.‘ And after this happens, then shall 
rise the Star out of the children of Jacob, whom thou didst 
wish to keep in darkness ; and the Head shall arise in Israel, to 
come and destroy whom thou didst send after me; and He 
shall destroy their mighty men, and shall subdue the whole 
seed of Seth the son of Adam.” But Balak the king and his 
nobles,—when* they heard that the mighty Assyrians, who 
were rulers over them, were going to be subdued under the yoke 
of the king of the Greeks, and the whole earth (was going to 
be subjected) to Him on whose account the Star was going to 
rise, destroying their mighty men,—laid aside the fear of the 
people who were abiding over against them. 

But that king Balak might not come to disgrace and (incur) 
the punishment of death from ayuyto king of the Assyrians, he 
wrote and informed him of the things that Balaam said. And 
he commanded; and the letter’ was laid up in his archives, as 
was written above ; and they received this writing, this history 
being handed down and coming from people to people through 
the whole land of the Assyrians. 

But the Assyrians, because they were born and brought up 
in the doctrine of the Chaldeans (astrologers) of their country 
and of the soothsayers their countrymen, according to what 
they had received from their mother Babylon, from whom 
began astrology and soothsaying and magic, just as from Egypt 
(began) incantation,—on this account they received the word of 
Balaam the soothsayer, the disciple of Babylon, and were not 
able to refuse credit to his word, lest the whole doctrine, on 
which they took their stand, should be proved false; for Balaam 
was called “ the soothsayer,” because of the doctrine of astro- 
logy in which he was brought up. And as to his being besides 
called a prophet, because his word turned out true in regard to 
the legions of the Chittites which issued forth, and about the 
Star which arose,—although in these things indeed he was true 
and trustworthy, yet because he was a false witness, and said : 
“I see no iniquity in Israel,” the children of Jacob slew him* 
as a liar. 

To be brief,—the tradition of the history of Balaam was 
handed down and came from king ayvvtpoo (auuytoc) to king 
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Byoo (Bryoc), in whose days Othniel the son of Kenaz was 
ruler over the Hebrews. 

And from Byoo (BAxoc) to king BArtwp (or BAdrwp), in 
whose days Ehur? (Ehud) killed Eglon the king of the Moabites. 

And from (A)Bxpoo (or Bypoc)? to king mpaipo,’ in whose 
days the Philistines subdued the Hebrews. 

And from mpatpoo (paidoc) to king cwpoc, in whose days the 
Hebrews were delivered from beneath the hand of their enemies. 

And from cwpoo to king wAypoc, in whose days Jael’ killed 
Sisera the general. 

And from (A)aAupoo to king ticoc,’ in whose days Gideon 
slew the children of Midian. 

And from (A)micoe to king cpopocc, in whose days Abime- 
lech slew his seventy brethren. 

And from opyoce to king pvOpoc,! in whose days died Tola, 
the son of Abimelech’s uncle. 

And from ()uv@poc to king tooo, in whose days Nephthah 
(Jephthah)" offered his daughter a sacrifice to God. 

And from (\)rozcoc to king rvacc, in whose days Samson 
died among the Philistines. 

And from (A)tvace to king @woc, in whose days died (Eli)’ 
the high priest. 

And from (v)@wvoo” to king dpxdro, in whose days Saul was 
slain on the hill of the Gibeonites, and David became king. 

And from (A)8«Ac (SpxAc) to king evrAc, in whose days 
Solomon sat upon the regal throne. 

And from (A)evrAo to king a@voc, in whose days Jeroboam 
became king over Israel.’ 

And from (A)a@voc to king wrpatoa, in whose days (Azariah) 
the son of Azur’ (Oded) the prophet said unto king Asa: 
“ Because this people listened not unto the voice of the Lord 
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their God, there was no peace either to him that went out or to 
him that came in.” 

And from (A)pacoc to king ¢rpioc, in whose days the Lord 
smote Jehoram the son of Athaliah, the sister of Ahab, and his 
bowels came forth from his inside, and he died. 

And from (A)¢ptic to king axp7f, in whose days Joash was 
slain’ by his servants. 

And from (A)8mpo to king @:cxwv, in whose days Uzziah 
was smitten with leprosy. 

And from (A)@:cxwv to king ap8xc, in whose days Menachem‘ 
reigned over Israel. 

And from ap8«o to king cwapyco, in whose days Jotham 
built the gates of the house of the Lord. 

And from cwapyoo to king ppxioc, in whose days Hezekiah 
opened the gates of the house of the Lord, which had been 
closed by Ahaz his father. 

And from king (A)upxoc, in whose days Manasseh made the 
image with four faces, to king aspxo, in whose days Manasseh 
returned and came up from Babylon, because he knew that the 
Lord was God. 

And from (A)apixo to king dpatpoc, in whose days Josiah 
burned the bones of the priests. 

And from ¢ptpoo to king «uvapc,’ in whose days Daniel and 
Hananiah and their companions were led away captive to Babylon. 

And from xuBcpoo to king aorBvyc, in whose days the 
Babylonians laid waste Jerusalem. 

And from aoriByo to Cyrus the king of the Persians, who 
proclaimed the return to the children of Israel, that they should 
go up from Babylon to Jerusalem. 

All these kings of the Assyrians, from the days of Moses to 
Cyrus the Persian, were on their guard and watching to see 
when the word of Balaam would be fulfilled; and when the 
legions of the Chittites would issue forth from the land of the 
Macedonians; and how would be devastated the lands and 
regions of all Asia, and the city of Ephesus, and the districts of 
Pontus, and Galatia, and Cilicia, and all Syria, and the spacious 
country of Mesopotamia and of all the Parthians; and (how) 
they would pass on to Nineveh, the city of Nimrod, the first of 
all mighty men, and would wage war violently’ with the Assy- 
rians, and conquer them and subdue them. 


* For Abo read Ybo2}. 
@ For SQateS0 read SQax1d0. 
® For xuBope substitute cvEpc, as M29 is a slip of the pen for 0. 


© For (ots read Luly. 
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When then the Assyrians saw that their kingdom was taken 
away from them, and was given to the Persians, they thought 
that the great war of the Chittites too, of which they had been 
afraid, had passed away from them. For although at different 
times the Assyrians had had wars of and by themselves,—when 
the Babylonians waged war with them, and took away from 
them the kingdom; and again the Medes waged war with the 
Babylonians, and took away the kingdom from them also; and 
the Persians also waged war with the Medes, and the Persians 
conquered and won the kingdom ;—yet they had had no fear in 
all these wars and struggles, because they knew that those who 
were overcome, were the brethren and associates of those who 
were victorious. For neither was it possible that Cyrus the 
Persian should succumb in war, because that in the days of 
Isaiah the prophet the gates of victory had been opened before 
Cyrus; nor was it possible that the gates should be shut in his 
face, because he was called the Anointed of the Lord.4 

And after Cyrus the Persian reigned Cambyses, at whose 
word Syria was laid waste, and Phoenicia, and Palestine, and 
other countries. 

And from Cambyses (the tradition was handed down) to the 
first Darius, in whose days Ezra the scribe rebuilt the desolate 
places of Jerusalem. 

And from Darius to king Artachshasht,’ in whose days 
Sanballat and Shimshai the scribe were hindering the people 
from rebuilding the desolate places of Jerusalem. 

And from Artachshasht to king..... in whose days went 
up the remnant which had remained in Babylon, and some of 
the children of the captivity of the people. 

And from ..... to another Darius, in whose days went up 
Ezra the scribe, he and the priests and the Levites, and were 
walking upon the wall of Jerusalem, and repeating the psalms 
of David for the completion of the building. 

And from Darius to the last Artachshasht, in whose days the 


4 Tsaiah xlv. 1. 
¢ The o in hw so r23} is incorrect, and arises merely from too 
great a prominence being given to the connecting point of the two letters. 


Similarly we find in manuscripts Js\areo for boro, Laws 


for Les (women), hewn. for owes, etc. 
/ The monarch intended must be Artaxerxes Longimanus, but I do 
not know what to make of the avd, evd, or ovd of the text. Von Gut- 


schmid has suggested “to another king” (No]=aaros) ; but the writer 


of this tract could hardly have been so ignorant as to take d@dXos fora 
proper name. 
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furniture of Eliashib was thrown out into the street, because he 
had made for himself a house in the court of the house of God’ 

And from Artachshasht to the last Darius, who is the ram 
that Daniel foresaw, butting westward and northward and 
southward ; and there came a he-goat, and the legions of the 
Chittites with him, as Balaam had said, and waged war with 
Darius, king of the Medes and Babylonians and Assyrians and 
Persians, and overcame him, and slew him, and ravaged the 
people who were with him, and cast him down, and subdued the 
Assyrians under his power, and made them tributary to the 
kingdom of the Greeks, which was of old subject to the power 
of the Assyrians. The kingdom of the Jews too, which had 
also been subject to the children of the East, passed under the 
power of the Greeks. 

And when the Persians saw that the word of Balaam had 
turned out true and become a fact, they were also specially con- 
cerned to see when the Star would arise and become visible, 
about which he spoke, meditating what might perchance happen 
at its rising, and whence it would appear, and concerning whom 
it would testify. 

And after this Darius, whom Alexander the king of the 
Greeks slew, there arose king ARSUN, in whose days cities 
were increased in their buildings in the land of Syria.’ 

And from (L)ARSUN (the tradition was handed down) to 
king ARTMRSUS, in whose days the Books of the Hebrews 
were translated into Greek. 

And from (L)ARTMRSUS to king ATISHCHU, in whose 
days lived Jesus the son of Simeon, the priest, who was called 
Bar-Sira (the son of Sirach or Siracides). 

And from (L)TISHIS to king APTSHURS (or APHT- 
SHURS), in whose days the impure Jason/ received from the 
king of the Greeks the power over the children of his people ; 
and he wrote the children of his people by the name of An- 
tiochians* through the praises of Herakles.' 

And from (L)APTSHURS to king PRIDUS, in whose 
days the senators (cvy«\ntixol) of the Romans wrote to the 
cities letters of greeting regarding the party of Jonathan and 
Simeon (Simon), the sons of Mattathias.” 





9 Nehemiah, xiii. 8. * Daniel viii. 3, ete. 

' This refers to the founding, or restoring, of Antioch, Laodicea, 
Apamea, Edessa, Bercea, and Pella, by Seleucus Nicator. 

J 2 Maccabees iv. 7, etc. 


* 2 Maccabees iv. 9. Read (rou hs, with ribbii. 
‘ 2 Maccabees iv. 19. m 1 Maccabees xv. 15, ete. 
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And from (L)MPRUS to king ASTRUS, in whose days 
Arshak (Arsaces) the Parthian waged war with the king of the 
Greeks and slew him. 

And from (L)MPIZRUS to king ANSCUS, in whose days 
the kingdom of the Greeks was cut off.” 

And from (L)ISCUS? to king PIRSHBUR (Pir-Shabir?), 
in whose days Augustus Cesar reigned over the Roman empire. 
And in his days was the glorious manifestation of our adored 
Saviour. And therefore in the days of this PIRSHBUR, who 
was called ZMRNS, there appeared the Star, both transformed 
in its aspect, and also conspicuous by its rays, and terrible and 
grand in the glorious extent of its light. And it overpowered 
by its aspect all the stars that were in the heavens, as it inclined 
to the depth, to teach that its Lord had come down to the 
depth, and ascended again to the height of its nature, to show 
that its Lord was God in His nature. 

And when the Persians saw it, they were alarmed and 
afraid, and there fell upon them agitation and trembling, and 
fear got the mastery over them. And it was visible to the 
inner depths of the East alone; and the Persians, and the 
Hizites,? and the other peoples that were around them, knew 
that this was what Balaam had foretold; and this apparition 
and news flew through the whole East: ‘The king of Persia is 
preparing splendid offerings and gifts and presents, and is send- 
ing them by the hands of the Magi, the worshippers of fire.” 
And because the king did not know where the Messiah was 
born, he commanded the bearers of the offerings, (saying): 
“ Keep going towards the Star, and walking on the road along 
which it runs before you; and by day and night keep observing 
its light.” 

And when they set forth with the sun from their country, 
in which this sun (of ours) is born every day, the Star too with 
its rays was running on before them, accompanying them and 
going with them, and becoming as it were an attendant of 
theirs. And they halted in many places, passing by large 
fortified towns, and (through) various foreign tongues and 
different garbs, that were unlike to one another. And they 
halted outside of the cities, and not inside of the cities, until 
they reached the gates of Jerusalem, over which the Star stood 
still, entering and alarming Jerusalem and its inhabitants, and 
terrifying also the kings and priests. 


» For Lame read Lama). 
° For (L)NSCUS, with the-usual confusion of « and 2. 
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? The inhabitants of Al-Alwiiz, ;\,23\, or Chizistan. 
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And when they had entered within the gates of the city, it 
was concealed from them. And when the Magi saw that 
neither the kings, nor the priests, nor the chiefs of the people 
perceived the coming of the Messiah, and the Star was con- 
cealed, they knew that, because they were not worthy, they did 
not perceive the birth of the Son, nor were they worthy to 
behold the Star. 

And when the Magi saw that the Star was hidden from 
them, they went forth by night from the city; and at that very 
moment the Star appeared unto them; and they went after the 
apparition of it, until it descended and stood still over the cave 
of Bethlehem, where was born the Messiah. And in that hour 
they opened their treasures, and offered unto Him many 
presents and gifts of offerings, bowing down in adoration before 
the Messiah, that their offerings might be accepted, and that 
they might be delivered from the hateful treachery which they 
had seen in Jerusalem, and might reach their own country with- 
out fear, and might carry back word to those who had sent 
them of what they had seen and heard. 

And when they had made their offerings and passed the 
night there, the Star too stopped with them above the cave. 
And when they rose early in the morning to set out for their 
country, it was for the second time running on and going before 
them on the way, which was different from the former one; and 
until they had entered their city,’ it did not quit them, nor was 
it concealed as on the former occasion. 

And when they had entered into the presence of the king 
who had sent them, they narrated to him all that they had 
heard and seen. These things too were written down there in 
inner Persia, and were stored up among the records of the deeds 
of their kings, where was written and stored up the history of 
the legions of the Chittites and the account of this Star, that 
they might be preserved” where were preserved the histories of 
the ancients. 

But Joseph and Mary, when they saw the treachery of king 
Herod and the envy of the Scribes and Pharisees, arose and 
took the Child, and went to a foreign country and of a 
barbarous tongue; and there they dwelt for the space of four 


g eoulsaS for ooh Sas. I am not quite certain whether 
this is a mere blunder of the scribe, or a vulgar mode of pronunciation, 
approximating to the Mandaitic form of the word. On the latter sup- 
position, the successive steps would be: médinta, méditta, or méditd, 
mitta. 

* For udu, which can grammatically refer only to los, we should, 
I believe, read edly, referring to the preceding oo = - 
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years, during which Herod continued to reign after (their 
flight). And at the commencement of the reign of Herod’s 
son, they arose and went up from that land to the country of 
Galilee, Joseph and Mary, and our Lord along with them, and 
the five sons of Hannah (Anna), the first wife of Joseph. But 
Mary and our Lord were dwelling together in the house in 
which Mary received the Annunciation from the holy Angel.’ 
* * * * * * % 


and eleven, in the second year of the coming of our Saviour, in 
the consulship of Cesar and of Capito, in the month of the 
latter Kaniin, these Magi came from the East and worshipped 
our Lord at Bethlehem of the kings. And in the year four 
hundred and thirty (a.p. 119), in the reign of Hadrianus 
Cesar, in the consulship of Severus and of Fulgus, in the 
episcopate of Xystus,’ bishop of the city of Rome, this concern 
arose in (the minds of) men acquainted with the Holy Books; 
and through the pains of the great men in various places this 
history was sought for and found, and written in the tongue of 
those who took this care. 

Here ends the Discourse on the Star, which was composed 
by Mar Eusebius of Ceesarea. 





* Here some sixteen or seventeen lines of the Syriac text have been 


purposely erased, probably on account of some statement which a later 
reader considered heretical. 


¢ For ahmo read oaiemo, 








Ruined Temples of Cambodia.—Mr. J. Thomson read before the British 
Association his account of a visit to the above, early in the present year. He 
arrived at the vast temple of Ongou on the 16th of February. The buildings 
form a rectangle 1,100 by 1,080 yards, surrounded by a ditch 250 yards wide. 
From its great extent, the building appears to have been the work of genera- 
tions; but from its perfect symmetry and unity, the product of a single genius, 
with the resources of a vast empire at his disposal. The road to it is by a path 
through a luxuriant tropical forest. A causeway conducts to a gallery or outer 
entrance 200 yards long. Ascending the worn steps of this, a colossal statue 
of a lion, half buried in the sand, guarded the entrance. The western gallery 
is supported by massive square pillars. The pillared galleries of the temple 
rise tier above tier, terminating in a great tower. The galleries have all sculp- 
tured stone roofs; the staircases, colonnades, and corridors, are also all of 
sculptured stone, and the courts paved. The ancient city of Ongou Thom, 
situated a little north of the temple, is of superior antiquity to the temple, and 
exhibits more grotesque sculptures. But the architecture of the temple is more 
classical, the pillars have all finely sculptured capitals and bases. There is the 
same advance shewn in the bas-reliefs of the two ruins; the chief of these are 
nearly 100 yards long, filled with figures of warriors, elephants, horses and 
chariots. The inscriptions, copied by the author, are of three periods, the first 
of which are not now intelligible, but the last can be read by any Cambodian 
priest; these last, however, have no reference to the origin of the ruins. 
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OBITUARY.—J. M. NEALE, D.D. 


Dr. NEALE’s attainments as a Christian scholar were such, that 
we ought not to witness his departure from the band of workers 
without expressing our respect for his character and memory. 
In fulfilling this duty, we shall first extract some passages from 
a well written article which appeared in the Guardian. 


*“ John Mason Neale was born in Conduit-street, London, on 
January 24, 1818. He showed early signs of literary tastes and powers, 
and of the facility for acquiring languages which he inherited from his 
maternal grandfather. At ten years of age he attempted the composition 
of a tragedy, a circumstance which is much less remarkable than the 
method he took to prepare himself for this effort, which was to read 
through the tragedies of Seneca. He had lost his father when he was 
still a child of five, and thenceforward for very many years his mother 
had the sole direction of his pursuits. He was for a time at Sherborne 
Grammar School, and afterwards a pupil of the Rev. William Russell, 
Rector of Shepperton. The perceptor still survives, at the age of more 
than eighty years, while the famous pupil has passed away. Subsequently 
Dr. Neale was under the charge of Professor Challis, who held the Chair 
of Astronomy at Cambridge, and had while there the present Dean of Ely 
as his fellow-pupil. He went up to Cambridge in 1836, and entered at 
Trinity College, where he obtained a Scholarship, and was soon marked 
out as the cleverest man of his year. But neither his father’s powers nor 
his teachers’ instructions ever influenced him so as to give him the slightest 
taste for mathematics. He had through life a rooted dislike to that study, 
and he was wont to say that the most dismal mode of existence conceivable 
to him was that of a mathematical coach at Cambridge. This distaste 
proved disastrous to his hopes of graduating with distinction, for the 
iron rule which compelled all candidates for the Classical Tripos to take 
mathematical honours first, resulted in his being unable to secure the 
prize which was universally adjudged to him by those who knew his 
powers. Thus he did not graduate till 1840. The next year the rule, 
long seen to be absurd, was finally abandoned. Dr. Neale did not fail, 
however, to achieve some collegiate distinction. He won the Members’ 
Prize in 1838, was appointed Fellow and Tutor of Downing, and after 
he went down as a Master, he commenced his career of victorious struggles 
for the Seatonian Prize, which he won eleven times, thus surpassing even 
Mr. T. E. Hankinson in success. His Cambridg®@ career is, however, 
most noteworthy for the foundation of the Ecclesiological Society, then 
known as the Cambridge Camden. It was set on foot by him in connec- 
tion with Mr. Benjamin Webb, and Mr. E. J. Boyce, who afterwards 
became his brother-in-law. His first important contribution to eccle- 
siology was the publication (in union with Mr. Webb) of the Visitation 
Articles of Bishop Montagu, which was followed up a little later by the 
issue of a-translation of the first book of Durandus, treating of the 
Symbolism of Churches. To the Ecclesiologist he was a constant con- 
tributor from its first appearance, and besides the many reprints of ancient 
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Sequences discovered by his industry, all the papers signed O. A. E. (the 
first vowels of his three names) were from his pen. In 1842, he married 
Sarah Norman Webster, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Webster, B.D., an 
Evangelical clergyman, and in the following year he was presented to the 
little incumbency of Crawley, in Sussex. Symptoms of severe pulmonary 
disease, however, set in before he could he instituted. As a last chance 
for life, of which the physicians gave little hope, he repaired to Madeira, 
where he remained for some considerable time, studying much in the 
library of Funchal Cathedral, where he began that Commentary on the 
Psalms of which a portion was given to the world in 1860, and of which 
a good deal more is ready for publication. He returned to England in 
the summer of 1844, and there his eldest child was born, on the very 
Feast of the Transfiguration which was to be his last day on earth 
twenty-two years later. In 1846, he was presented by Lord Delawarr to 
the Wardenship of Sackville College, East Grinstead, then in a state of 
miserable decay and disrepair. No ecclesiastic had held the post for 
several years, and, indeed, it was usually intrusted to some one not much 
above the rank of the pensioners. In this place, to which he became 
strongly attached, and which he restored to its present aspect of quaint 
beauty, he spent the remainder of his life, quitting it only for those 
ecclesiological tours of which he made so much practical use; dating 
from his publication of Hierologus, in 1843. Here, too, were composed 
or edited the works on which his reputation chiefly rests: the Introduction 
to the History of the Holy Eastern Church, the History of the Patriarchate 
of Alexandria, the Tetralogia Liturgica, the Readings for the Aged (still 
found by many incomparably the best book to read by the bed-sides of 
the sick poor), the Hymnal Noted, the Christmas and Easter Carols, the 
Medieval Hymns (inclusive of “ Jerusalem the Golden”), the Hymus of 
the Eastern Church, and short tales, essays, newspaper articles (chiefly in 
the Morning Chronicle when in Mr. Hope’s hands), and those learned yet 
most interesting liturgical papers which so much helped to make the 
reputation of the Christian Remembrancer. Here it was, too, that he 
suffered for fourteen years under an inhibition from the Bishop of 
Chichester, for which no cause was ever assigned by his lordship, and 
which Dr. Neale bore with the most uncomplaining gentleness. The 
only offer of promotion he ever had made him was when the Provostship 
of St. Ninian’s, Perth, a dignity of the money value of. £100 per annum, 
was tendered him. ‘I'he fear of a climate so unfavourable to a bronchial 
affection, from which he often suffered, mainly induced him to decline the 
proposal. He was to make East Grinstead more famous in England than 
even as the chosen shelter of an illustrious scholar. In 1856, he removed 
thither the head-quarters of a Sisterhood which he had begun on a very 
small scale the year before at Rotherfield, with the aid of Miss S. A. 
Gream, one of the daughters of the Rector of that large and valuable 
living. His incisive style in controversy (every one remembers the dis- 
pute about Canon 29) and his concentrated indignation at a wrong done 
to another, or to the Church, caused misapprehension of this side of his 
temperament, and the gentlest of men was commonly regarded as fiery 
and pugnacious. He had, however, long overlived all misconstructions, 
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save from fanatical opponents of those truths which he championed, and 
though his shyness and retiring habits, inveterate from boyhood, made 
him withdraw into a very small circle, yet he impressed even strangers 
with the sense of his great powers, while the few chosen friends to whom 
he freely unbosomed himself, could alone tell how genial and sparkling 
was his wit, and how close to his hand lay the great stores of knowledge 
which he had heaped up in the course of his studies. In home polities, 
as may be antecedently supposed, he took but little part, though he was 
not without marked views of the school commonly called Gladstonian. 
Abroad, he was a very strong partisan of the Northerners in the American 
civil war, and of Austria in the campaigns of 1859 and 1866. But his 
time was practically divided between aiding forward the Church movement 
in England with his prolific pen, and training up the Sisterhood which he 
had founded in the paths of zeal and devotion. His last public act was 
to lay the foundation of the new Convent for the Sisters, on St. Margaret’s 
Day, 1865, which had been his favourite scheme for many years, and 
which he used to visit even in his last illness, whenever he could be con- 
veyed so far. He disliked and distrusted endowments, on the double 
ground that they checked zeal and invited external interference from the 
State, but he longed to see his spiritual children fitly housed. He has 
left them as a legacy to the English Church, which gave him nothing 
while he lived, but which may make some amends now. 

“At the beginning of March in this year, dropsy, arising from diseased 
liver, from which he had long been ailing, declared itself, and after five 
months of great suffering, with scarcely an interval of rallying, he passed 
away on the 6th of August, at two in the morning, leaving behind him a 
reputation for unrivalled scholarship, for lyric grace, for unostentatious 
devotion, and for gallant daring in the noblest of causes. His memory 
will not pass away from the Church of England until Anselm, and Becket, 
Herbert and Laud, Hooker and ‘Taylor have been forgotten.” 


Dr. Neale’s contributions to hymnology have been referred 
to. The Church Times, in a kindly notice of the two following 
Sequences, Hymns, and other Ecclesiastical Verses; and Stabat 
Mater Speciosa, says :— 

“A deep and touching interest attaches to these small volumes. 
They are the last offerings of a dying bed to the treasury of Christian 
song. The harp of our last departed bard had been silent long years 
before he sank to rest, he who has gone but now to join him swept the 
chords to the latest moment of consciousness. 

Resonans moribundo gutture dulce melos. 


“ That it was the last pledge of zeal and faith he would ever give on 
this side of Paradise he seems himself to have foreboded from a few 
prefatory words. We will not pretend to criticize the verses before us. 
Were their accomplished writer still amongst us in the fulness of his 
powers, we might perhaps ask a finishing touch here and there. Were 
he so long departed that the craving for his presence had been lulled to 
rest, we might deal with his songs as we do with those of a past 
generation ; but remembering how heavy and how recent is our loss, we 
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can but quote from the pages before us with loving approval and regret. 
Most sweetly, most fitly, the volume of Sequences opens with a prologue 
‘in dear memory of John Keble,” which might serve for the writer’s 
own elegy. The dying poet, speaking to the dead one, the greatest of 
English hymnodists singing the dirge of the greatest of English 
meditative bards, and leaving none behind him able to sing his own in 
worthy strains, is a singular and mournful picture :— 
“** Tf they who fought themselves the fight, 

If they who ran themselves the race, 

Are circled with the crown of light, 

And see their Master face to face : 


“ «What guerdon his, who others too 
Arms, aids, encourages in strife, 
Who keeps their country in their view, 
And points in midst of death to life ? 


“* Such was thy task, O sweetest soul 

That ever joined Christ’s minstrel band, 

To make those broken-hearted whole 

Whom there thou standst with, hand to hand. 

* * * * * * 
“* And those, the Saints to whom thy lay 

Still hovered near, as birds their nest, 

Were they not at the last thy stay ? 

Did they not lead thee to thy rest ? 

. ” * * * * 
** So him they lead to Courts of Day, 

So him they lead to warless rest, 

While we commit, for some short stay, 

Our lark of sweetness to her nest. 


“*Qh, called of God to seize his lyre 
With art, and love, and hope more dim ; 
So ask for that celestial fire, 
That ye may say, and He inspire, 
* And I too know, to build the hymn.” ’ 
‘Saving one verse in which the ‘Christian Year’ is named, the 
whole poem might have suited the writer himself, and all the more be- 
cause the other chiefs of holy song commemorated in its course are 


mainly those whom he above all others has made familiar to our ears and 
hearts :— 





** And Bernard, minstrel of the Cross, 
And Bernard, who with home-sick view 
Counting all other joys but loss, 
Jerusalem the Golden drew. 


“* From lowest up to highest peer 
What scene on dying eyes to burst ! 
There Adam stands, my Master dear, 
My dear and reverend Master, first. 
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«They also bring each Orient gift, 
John, Art’s great Doctor and her gem, 
And Cosmas, he that loves to lift 
The gentle soul to Bethlehem.’ 


“To whom, save to himself, do we owe our knowledge of the great 
Abbat of Clairvaux’s Rhythm of the Most Holy Name, the Cluniac’s 
rapturous longings after Jerusalem the Golden, the stately verse and won- 
derful scriptural lore of Adam of St. Victor, chief of Latin poets, and 
John of Damascus, prince of the hymners of the East ?” 

Again :— 

“ Amongst those which date from his death-bed are the Sequence for 
All Saints’ Day, taking as its motive the erection of the Pillar which 
Diocletian and Maximian put up to record the utter extinction of Chris- 
tianity in the Tenth Persecution; the very beautiful one for All Souls, 
based on the narrative of St. Paul’s shipwreck; and one at a funeral, 
which was used above his own coffin amidst the holy rites which preceded 
his interment, and which we therefore cite :— 


«* Why march ye forth with hymn and chant, 
Ye veteran soldiers jubilant, 
As though ye went to lay to rest, 
Some warrior that had done his best ? 
—— Because we do but travel o’er 
The road the Victor trod before ; 
Himself knows well the road we go : 
The Son of Man is Lord also 
Of the grave-path. 


*«* Commit your loved one to the surge, 

Without a wail, without a dirge ? 

To the wild waves’ perpetual swell, 

To depths where monstrous creatures dwell ? 
Yes; for we lay him but to sleep 
Where those blest Feet have calmed the deep : 
Little we reck its ebb and flow, 
The Son of Man is Lord also 

Of the Ocean. 


«* Leave him with thousand corpses round, 
Thus buried in unhallowed ground, 
Interred in that same scene of strife 
Where man and steed gasped out their life ? 
— Yes; for our King and Captain boasts 
His own elect, His glorious hosts : 

His victors, crowned o’er many a foe, 
The Son of Man is Lord also 
Of the battle. 


«* Why, as across the dewy grass, 
Ye through the evening churchyard pass, 
Why welcome in your bells a guest 
With chimings, not of woe, but rest ? 
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——Where’er their twilight warblings steal, 
We do but ring a Sabbath peal ; 
And, till the glorious Sunday glow, 
The Son of Man is Lord also . 
Of the Sabbath.’ ” 


And again :— 
“The last, and by far the longest poem in the volume, is the Legend 
of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, in English hexameters, one of his very 


latest compositions ; and specially addressed to his children, the Sisters 
of St. Margaret’s. We have space but for one short extract :— 


«Ah, but look on! Who are these, that next the unclosable portals, 
Nearest the domes and tourelles, whose sapphire is mingled with jasper, 
Gather in one, true lilies themselves, in the midst of the lilies ? 

There, and beyond such a rustling of boughs, as Paradise breezes 

Draw with a kiss from the foliage of youth,—there, bulwark on bulwark, 

Rises the city that hath the foundations ; whose Builder and Maker, 

Maker before all worlds—is for ever its King and its Glory, 

Light everlasting and pure, and the days of its mourning are ended ; 

Ended, how should they not be, in the great Beatifical Vision, 

Dare not to ask who are these—you know it already, my Sisters ; 

These are your truest of friends, your own sweet future companions ; 

Each had the pearl in her hand, which the Prince in His love had pre- 
pared her, 

Each had the pearl that you bring, and the Prince in His love will ac- 
cept it, 

Each “*g her turn heard the words whereafter can never be sorrow,— 

Sworn in His royal abode by the great King Ahasuerus,— 

“What is thy prayer, Queen Esther? I grant thee the half of my 
Kingdom.’ ” 


“Tn the volume of Sequences all is original poetry. We turn now to 
the great translator’s last effort in that arena where his most famous prizes 
were won, an effort dating but a few weeks before he was himself trans- 
lated from earthly speech to that of Paradise. It is the hymn of Giacomo 
da Todi on the Nativity, the companion poem to his far more famous 
one on Our Lady by the Cross, the saddest of all Christian hymns. It 
is held, not without reason, to be the earlier of the two, and it consists 
of just eleven six-line stanzas. The Latin and English are printed on 
opposite pages, and at the end a German version by Cardinal von Diepen- 
brock, Prince Bishop of Breslau. Not only has the hymn never before 
appeared in any English version, but the very text is printed now for the 
first time in this country. We shall not quote.from it, because a verse or 
two of it gives no satisfactory notion of the whole poem, and our space 
does not suffer us to give it at full length. But the old cunning of hand 
which conquered the difficulties of Adam of St. Victor, and the not less 
arduous task of rendering Cosmas of Maiuma did not fail the departing 

oet. Finis may be written now at the close of his songs on earth, but 
rather, in the spirit and fashion of the scholars of old, we would end 
them with the words ‘“‘ Glory be to God,” remembering that the song he 
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is even now learning is stronger and sweeter than any he sang here, and 
that disease and death can never hush it more.” 


The Literary Churchman says :— 


“The year 1866 will be memorable with all churchmen of our 
generation as having seen the removal of the two great poets of the 
church revival of the present century. It is a coincidence, too, which 
has no doubt struck us all that as the poet of the ‘ Christian Year’ and 
the author of ‘ Zucharistic Adoration’ was called to his rest on the 
Thursday before Good Friday, so the poet, through whom Jerusalem the 
Golden has become familiar wherever the English language is known, 
was taken away from us on the Feast of the Transfiguration. Each of 
them had left his stamp upon the Church of England for all after time, 
and though the one had served his generation for fully a quarter of a 
century longer than the other, yet in the multitude of his enterprises the 
younger had certainly surpassed the elder. It would be an interesting 
speculation to follow out the many contrasts which their characters, their 
antecedents, and their careers respectively present ; but in the small space 
to which we are limited all that we can do is to set down for our readers 
a few memoranda which may be of interest to them of the life and work 
of one who has, perhaps, accomplished more in a short life of forty-eight 
years than any other man of our generation.” 


Once more :— 


“Of Dr. Neale’s numerous literary works we cannot now stop to 
speak more particularly, but there is the less need, as they are familiar to 
every one who has in any degree kept pace with the Church literature of 
the age. They were not merely wonderfully numerous but wonderfully 
various. There were his really great works on the Eastern Church and 
the Patriarchate of Alexandria; there is what we must call the Science 
of Comparative Liturgiology of which Dr. Neale was every way the 
inventor; there is the exquisite fragment of the Commentary on the 
Psalms, the fruit of his winter in Madeira, and of which we trust there 
is yet more to come; there are all his poetical works and translations, by 
many of which, more particularly the Aymas, he will be popularly known 
as long as the language shall endure; to say nothing of the host of 
minor publications, contributions to periodicals, ete., ete.—and among 
others to our own earlier pages;—any one of which classes of work 
would have been enough to make a repntation, and yet all this was carried 
on concurrently with the wearing toil not only of watching over the 
difficult fortunes of the East Grinstead Community, but also of training 
up its inward life and forming its permanent constitution. There was 
enough here to have brought a strong man to an early grave, and Dr. 
Neale began his clerical. life with what was then thought a hopeless resort 
to Madeira !” 


With similar testimonies we could fill many pages, but our 
space forbids it, and what we have quoted is abundant enough 
to shew that ‘‘a cedar is fallen in Lebanon.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.] 





ON THE CONFUSION OF CERTAIN HEBREW FORMS. 


(A) Dep vp. (B) ey wp. (C) cog en. 
(D) “73, (E) wp opp. (F) wpa opp. 


There has in more than one instance been confusion in the trans- 
lation of these terms; e.g., Authorized Version, Numb. xviii. 10, 
“In the most holy place shalt thou eat it.” This is in plain contra- 
diction to other parts of the Scriptures. Some modern versions have 
tried to escape from the difficulty by omitting the article in violation 
of grammar. Thus Diodati, “in luogo santissimo.” Lausanne New 
Version, “wn lieu trés saint.”” The Hebrew is not here anarthrous, 
but is as (B). Now though there is sometimes a difficulty in 
explaining the use of the Hebrew article, and it is used in many 
instances where we do not use it, such is not the case in the expres- 
sions before us. We will first take the first group (4), (B), (C):— 

[i.] When there is no article as (A), the words are invariably 
used as a predicate, and, though substantives, must be rendered in 
English by an adjective, “ most holy,” or thus, “ a thing most holy.” 
In Hebrew as in Greek the predicate does not take the article, 
except in particular cases, as where the proposition is convertible. 

[ii.] When there is the article, and the first word is in the sin- 
gular, as (B), they have invariably one of the two following senses : 
lst. “ The most holy things” (what there were will appear as details 
are considered). 2nd. “ The most holy place ;” or, the holy of holies 
within the second vail. 

[iii.] With the article, and both words in the plural, as (C), they 
mean “ The most holy things.” 

As regards the 2nd group (D), (2), (F) :— 

[iv.] The first of this group (D) has the article, and means when 
used of a place, “the sanctuary.” 

[v.] The second (£), a substantive, and an adjective, and no 
article, means “a holy place.” 

[vi.] The last (4), two substantives and the article, “ The place 
of the sanctuary.” 

(A) wrinp wap=“ Most holy.” 

Exod. xxix. 37; xl. 10. “The” [brazen] “altar shall be mos¢ 

holy.” 
a 10. “It” [the golden altar] “ (is) most holy.” 
xxx. 29. “ They ” [i.e., the tabernacle, ark, table of shew bread 
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and vessels, candlestick and vessels, altar of incense, altar of burnt- 
offering and vessels, laver and foot, all of which were anointed with 
the holy oil) “ shall be most holy unto you.” 

Lev. ii. 3, 10; x. 12. “It” [the remnant of the meat-offering, 
which was to be Aaron’s and his sons | “ (is) @ thing most holy of the 
offerings of the Lorp made by fire.” 

vi. 17 (10). “It” [the same] “ (is) most holy.” 

vi. 25 (18), 29 (23); x. 17. “It” [the sin-offering] “ (is) most 
holy.” 

ral 1,6; xiv. 13. “It” [the trespass-offering] “ (is) most holy.” 

xxiv. 9. “It” [the shew-bread] “ (is) most holy unto him [ Aaron 
and his sons] of the offerings of the Lorp made by fire.” 

xxvil. 28. “ Every devoted thing (is) most holy unto the Lorp.” 
It was to be Aaron’s and his sons’ (Numb. xvili. 14). 

Numb. xviii. 9. “ Every corban [gift] of theirs in respect to 5, 
every meat-offerings of theirs, and to every sin-offering of theirs, and 
to every trespass- -olfering of theirs, which they shall render unto me, 
shall be most holy for ‘thee and for thy sons.” The Authorized 
Version here is, “Every oblation of theirs, every meat-offering of 
theirs,” etc., thus taking no notice of the preposition). But the 
term corban is a general one, and includes the species next after 
enumerated. See Lev.i.,ii.,iu.; “If his corban be a burnt-offering,” 
“If his corban be a meat-offering,” ete. 

xxiii. 13. “ Aaron was separated, that he should sanctify the most 
holy things.” So the Authorized Version. It should be rendered 
“things that are most holy,” as the Authorized Version correctly 
renders in Lev. ii. 3, and Ezek. xlviii. 12, “a thing most holy.” We 
have here virtually, though not strictly, a tertiary predicate. 

Ezek. xliii. 12. “ This is the law of the house. Upon the top of 
the mount the whole limit thereof round about shall be most holy.” 

xlv. 3. “In it shall be the sanctuary (and) the holy place.” So 
Authorized Version. It should be “the sanctuary (which is) most 
holy,” the relative, as is well known, being frequently omitted in 
Hebrew, as indeed it is in many cases in English. 

xlviii. 12. “This oblation of the land shall be unto them a thing 
most holy.” Here exactly rendered. 

Dan. ix. 26. “To anoint the most holy.” So Authorized Version, 
but this is incorrect. It should be, as in the last example, and in 
Lev. ii. 8, 10, “ To anoint one most holy.” Here again we have, not 
strictly, yet virtually, the case of a tertiary predicate. Jt is important 
to note that the Hebrew is here anarthrous. When this most won- 
derful prophecy is brought to the notice of Israelites, they sometimes 
endeavour to escape from its force by saying that the words ought to 
be rendered, “ to anoint the most holy place,” i.e., the holy of holies; 
but if that were the meaning, the Hebrew would have the article, as 
will be seen by what follows. 


(B) ep ep. 
Ist. “ The most holy place ;” or, “ The holy of holies.” 
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Exod. xxvi. 33. “The vail shall divide unto you between the holy 
(place), and the most holy.” 

xxvi. 34. “The ark of the testimony in the most holy (place).” 

1 Kings vi. 16. “ For the oracle (even) for the most holy (place).” 

vii. 50. “ The inner house, the most holy (place).” 

viii. 6. “ Brought in the ark of the covenant of the Lorp unto 
his place, into the oracle of the house, to the most holy (place), 
(even) under the wings of the cherubims.” 

2 Chron. iii. 8. “He made the most holy house.” The word 
“house” is here expressed, and not, as is most usual, omitted; never- 
theless "yn "p is here neither predicate nor adjective. The exact 
translation would be, “ He made the house of holiness of holinesses,” 
Dw wipyne, the article being put before the last substantive, and 
the three first words being bound together by Maqqeph. 

il. 10. “ In the most holy house he made two cherubims.” Trans- 
lation and remarks as in the last example, may wir n. 

iv. 22. “The inner door for the most holy (place).” 

Ezek. xli. 4. “This (is) the most holy (place).”” Though the words 
in this case may be a predicate, they have the article to avoid ambi- 
guity. Indeed the preposition is convertible. 

2nd. “ The most holy things.” 

Numb. iv. 4. “This (shall be) the service of the sons of Kohath, 
in the tabernacle of the congregation (about) the most holy things.” 
The Authorized Version here supplies the word “ about” improperly. 
“The most holy things” is in this case a tertiary predicate, and 
takes the article as in the last example. The passage goes on to 
enumerate “the most holy things” in the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, viz., the ark, table, candlestick, golden and brazen altars, 
shew-bread, in short the sanctuary and the vessels of the sanctuary. 
These, “the most holy things,” were to be the charge of the sons of 
Kohath. 

iv. 19. Aaron and his sons were to go in and cover the sanctuary 
and its vessels, and then appoint the several burdens to the Kohath- 
ites, “that they might live, and not die, when they approached unto 
the most holy things.” 

xviii. 9, 10, “This shall be thine of the most holy things from 
the fire. Every corban of theirs” [see before] “as respects every 
meat-offering of theirs, and every sin-offering of theirs, and every 
trespass-offering of theirs, which they shall render unto me, shall be 
most holy unto thee, and to thy sons. In the most holy (place) shalt 
thou eat it.” So the Authorized Version renders the last clause. But 
we know that the passage cannot mean that these things were to be 
eaten in the holy of holies, neither can it mean “in a most holy 
place,” for we have the article here, neither was there any place 
except the holy of holies which was called the most holy. But the 
Hebrew preposition 3 has often a meaning which relieves us of all 
difficulty. See Gesenius’ Heb. Lex. under this preposition B(8), 
“as,” “like as,” “in the manner of,” which is very analogous to that 
other meaning of the same preposition, Beth essentie (D), in 
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Gesenius. Render, therefore, “In the manner of,” or “ like as the 
most holy things shalt thou eat it,” i.e., thou Aaron and thy sons; 
these shall be thy portion. The preposition after all, in such 
instances, bears very much of its primitive sense “ among.” 

1 Chron. vi. 49(34). “ Aaron and his sons offered on the altar of 
burnt-offering, and on the altar of incense (and were appointed) for 
all the work of the (place) most holy.” So Authorized Version. 
It should rather be “for all the work of the most holy (things).” 
Not only the high priest, but the other priests had part in the ser- 
vices specified. The sense therefore seems to require this. 

Ezra ii. 63 ; Neh. vii. 65. “Therefore were they, as polluted, put 
from the priesthood. And the Tirshatha said unto them that they 
should not eat of the most holy things, till there stood up a priest 
with Urim and Thummim.” 


(C) wit tp=“ The most holy things.” 


Lev. xxi. 22. A son of Aaron having a physical defect was not to 
minister, but “he shall eat of the bread of his God (both) of the 
most holy, and of the holy.” Rather “of the most holy things and of 
the holy things.” The word “ bread” being here used in its general, 
not in its strict and special sense. 

1 Chron. xxxi. 14. “ Kore . . . the Levite . . . (was) over the free- 
will offerings of God, to distribute the oblation of the Lorp, and 
the most holy things.” 

Ezek. xliv. 13. “They ” [the Levites] “ shall not come near unto 
me to do the office of a priest unto me, nor to come near to any of 
my holy things in the most holy (place),” cep wp. The 
Authorized Version seems again to need a slight correction here, 
and the last clause of the Hebrew to be explicative, “to the most 
holy things.” The prohibition was not merely that the Levites 
should not enter the holy of holies, for that, even of the priests, the 
high priest alone might do; but that they should not offer on the 
altar of burnt-offerimg, nor take on them the other parts of the 
priest’s office. 

xlii. 18. “The north chambers (and) the south chambers, which 
(are) before the separate place, they (be) holy chambers, where the 
priests that approach unto the Lorp shall eat the most holy things : 
there they shall lay the most holy things, and the meat-offering, and 
the sin-offering, and the trespass-offering ; for the place (is) holy.” 

(D) wpn=“ The sanctuary.” 

When used of a place it means “the sanctuary,” including the 
holy place, properly ‘so-called, and the holy of holies; e.g., Exod. 
xxxviil. 24, “The” [silver] “sockets of the sanctuary,” as contrasted 
with the brass sockets for the pillars of the court of the tabernacle ; 
“the shekel of the sanctuary,” ibid., 24. Hence it is often used 
alone in lieu of the more exact Dw ~ wp, where the duties of the 
high priest within the inner or second vail, “ before the Lord,” and 
before the mercy-seat ” are in question, see Exod. xxviii. 29,35; Lev. 
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xvi. 2, 3,17, 28,27. One passage, Lev. x. 18, will be more con- 
veniently considered presently. 


(E) wy oipp=“ A holy place.” 


Exod. xxix. 31. “Thou shalt take the ram of the consecration, 
and seethe his flesh in the holy place.” So Authorized Version; but 
this could not be, as we know, in the holy place, properly so called, 
viz., that wherein were the candlestick, table of shew-bread, altar 
of incense, nor anywhere in the sanctuary. What is meant is clear 
from the verse next following: “Aaron and his sons shall eat the 
flesh of the ram, ete., by the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion.” Render therefore, “in a holy place,” i. e., somewhere within 
the court of the tabernacle. Lev. vi. 16(9). Here again the Au- 
thorized Version needs a similar correction. The remnant of the 
meat-offering, after a handful had been burnt, was, except in certain 
cases, to be eaten “in a holy place,’ and what that meant the con- 
text explains, viz., “in the court of the tabernacle.” 

x. 13. The same correction, “a holy place,” here explained to be 
“beside the altar.” 

vi. 26(19). The same correction. The sin-offering is here in 
question, and the place where it was to be eaten was “ the court of 
the tabernacle.” 

vi. 27(20). The same correction. If any of the blood of the 
sin-offering was sprinkled by accident on anything, this blood was to 
be washed away “ in a holy place,” and it is clear that this was to be 
where the priests were commanded to wash when engaged in their 
priestly office, viz., at the laver in the court of the tabernacle. See 
Exod. xxx. 18— 21. 

vii. 6. The same correction. This concerns the trespass-offering. 
One law was to be for that and for the sin-offering. 

xvi. 24. The same correction, and the same subject. 

xxiv. 9. The same correction. The place where the shew-bread 
was to be eaten is here spoken of. 


(F) wy vim=“ The place of the sanctuary.” 


By this is meant, not the sanctuary itself, but the place where 
the sanctuary stood, ¢.¢., the court of the tabernacle. This will be 
clear from a comparison of the passages where this form occurs with 
those under the last head. 

Lev. x. 17. “ Wherefore have ye not eaten the sin-offering in the 
holy place ?” So Authorized Version ; but to prevent ambiguity it 
would be better to translate, “in the place of ‘the sanctuary.” 

xiv. 18. The same correction. This concerns the trespass-offering, 
for which and the sin-offering there was to be one law (Lev. vii. 7). 





Nore on Lev. x. 18.—“ Behold the blood of it was not brought 
in within the holy (place); ye should indeed have eaten it in the 
holy (place) as I commanded.” So Authorized Version. The Hebrew 
in the first of these two instances is, m2 wprx. It is an example 
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of (D); but the word my» subjoined, as well as Lev. vi. 30(23), 
shews that “the holy of holies” is meant, and the rendering should 
be, “to within the sanctuary,” or, “to the sanctuary within.” The 
Hebrew in the second of the above two instances is wpa, and is an 
example also of (D), but should be rendered here according to the 
sense of the preposition ; in Numb. xviii. 10. There is a difficulty, 
it is true, in this case as regards the presence of the article, since 
with 3 in this sense it ought not to be found, but here it is only in 
the Masoretic pointing. In Numb. xviii. 10 it occurs in the original 
text itself; but the plural there removes the difficulty, as : there may 
have its primitive sense “among,” and “the holy things” are there 
certain definite and well-known ones, previously mentioned in the 
law. If the word in the second of the two instances in Lev. x. 18 
be pointed wna the difficulty is removed, and the case becomes one 
of Beth essentix, like my six yx, “The Lord shall come as a mighty 
one :” so here, “thou shouldst have eaten it as a holy thing.” 

The publishers of that admirable and useful work, the English- 
man’s Hebrew and Ohaldee Concordance, would render a great service 
to many if they would by a small numeral distinguish the three cases 
(A), (B), (C), in their next edition ; and if they would moreover in 
the same way distinguish the cases where the same verb is followed 
by a different preposition, e.g., yp, when followed by 3, and when 
followed by ~~», etc., ete. 


Nice. Epwarp BItey. 





THE WAVE SHEAF AND THE PENTECOST. 


In a paper of mine printed in the J. 8. L. for last April, p. 208, I 
said that I had not the means of verifying Dr. Jennings’s reference 
to R. Solomon Jarchi, respecting the mode of computing the Pente- 
cost. A friend has since sent me a translation of the parts of his 
commentary which bear on the point. Thus, on Levit. xxiii. 15, 16, 
he says, “ From the morrow after the Sabbath, i.e., from the morrow 
of the good day [of Nisan 15] shall be complete: teaches us that we 
should begin to count from the evening, for else they would not be 
complete: the seventh sabbath, i.e. as in the Targum, the seventh 
week : even unto the morrow of the seventh sabbath shall ye number 
or owny:” the “unto” [i.e., the “terminus ad quem”) is not in- 
cluded, and thus they are forty-nine days; and the literal sense is, 
Unto the morrow of the seventh sabbath, which is day the fiftieth, 
ye shall number : ov owinn repn is transposed for neon oven ov, =On 
Deut. xvi. 9, he says, “ From such time as thou beginnest to put the 
sickle to the corn, i.e., from the time of the reaping of the sheaf, 
which is the beginning of the harvest.” R. Solomon in these last 
words evidently alludes to the custom so graphically described by 
Maimonides in my last paper, of reaping the sheaf immediately after 
NEW SERIES.— VOL. X., NO. XIX. N 
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the sunset which closed Nisan 15, 7.e., in the evening which com- 
menced Nisan 16. Most assuredly, then, R. Solomon would not 
have the Pentecost computed from Nisan 16 exclusive; and he, as 
well as Maimonides, is misrepresented by Lightfoot and Jennings. 


Having disposed of this matter, I crave space for some remarks 
on a collateral point of some interest. The Rabbis whom I have 
been citing all concur in explaining the Sabbath, mentioned in the 
phrase “the morrow after the Sabbath” (Levit. xxiii. 11, 15), to 
mean Nisan 15, “the feast of unleavened bread” (verse 6), on 
which the Israelites were charged—‘ Ye shall have an holy convo- 
cation; ye shall do no servile work therein” (verse 7). And the 
Rabbis seem to me to have been right in this interpretation ; for if 
we examine the chapter throughout, we shall find similar charges 
given respecting other solemn days of the year, and the term 
“sabbath” actually applied to most of them, though they could not 
possibly all of them have fallen on the Saturday. 

Thus, (1) at verse 24, it is said of Tisri 1, “Ye shall have a 
sabbath, a memorial of blowing of trumpets, an holy convocation ; ye 
shall do no servile work therein.” (2.) Again, at verses 27—32, 
Tisri 10 is made the “day of atonement, an holy convocation; .... 
and whatsoever soul it be that doeth any work in that same day, the 
same soul will I destroy from among the people: .. .. It shall be 
unto you @ sabbath of rest: . ...from even unto even shall ye 
celebrate your sabbath.” (3.) Again, at verses 84—36, the eight 
days from Tisri 15 to Tisri 22 are appointed as the feast of taber- 
nacles; and both the first and the eighth days were to be “holy 
convocations ; ye shall do no servile work therein :” and at verse 39 
the very same eight days are appointed as the feast of ingathering of 
all the fruits of the year; “and on the first day shall be a sabbath, 
and on the eighth day shall be a sabbath.” Here then we have 
Tisri 1, 10, 15, 22, all called sabbaths ; and yet it is self-evident that 
they could not all have been Saturday sabbaths. (4.) Once more, 
we read at verses 37, 38, “These are the feasts of the Lord, which 
ye shall proclaim to be holy convocations . . . . beside the sabbaths of 
the Lord,” etc.; and at verse 3 we find that this phrase, “the 
sabbath of the Lord,” means the ordinary weekly sabbath. The 
precept therefore means, that all the solemn days mentioned in this 
chapter as days of holy convocation and cessation from labour were 
to be regarded and observed as sabbaths, beside the weekly sabbaths ; 
and that if any of them should at any time fall on the weekly 
sabbath, the offerings peculiar to the feast should be superadded to 
those proper to the weekly sabbath. 

To apply all this to the point in hand when we read at verse 11— 
“on the morrow after ¢he sabbath the priest shall wave it,” we feel 
that some particular sabbath is referred to which has been already 
mentioned: but what particular sabbath has been mentioned ? 
None, except Nisan 15 at verse 6, which is ordered to be kept as “a 
day of holy convocation: ye shall do no servile work therein :” it 
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was therefore a sabbath by description, and the very term “ sabbath” 
(as I have proved) is in this same chapter applied to other feast days 
similarly described. I may be told that the last day of unleavened 
bread is similarly described at verse 8, and, therefore, was also a 
sabbath on the same principle. True, but there is an emphasis laid 
on Nisan 15; “On the fifteenth day of the same month is the feast 
of unleavened bread unto the Lord :” this, therefore, was xa7’ ¢foxqv 
“the sabbath” of that feast. The Rabbinical Jews took this view of 
the matter, and I think rightly; and accordingly they understood 
“the morrow after the sabbath” to mean Nisan 16. 

The Karaite Jews, however, maintained that “the sabbath” here 
spoken of means the weekly sabbath which fell on or next after 
Nisan 15. But if so, why was it not so defined? This seems an 
arbitrary interpretation, for which the context furnishes no authority. 
Yet a learned and Christian Israelite, in The Scattered Nation for 
August, p. 185, supports the Karaite view, mainly on the ground 
that the Pentecost is the only feast not assigned to some particular 
day of the month, which, of course, it could not be on the Karaite 
scheme: for if 


Nisan 15 fell on aSaturday, } “the morrow after the 1 Nin fall on 


(Saturday) sabbath” Nisan 16. 
43 Sunday, re 3 Nisan 22. 
‘ Monday, = = Nisan 21. 
- Tuesday, ‘a - Nisan 20. 
as Wednesday, se om Nisan 19. 
‘i Thursday, ‘ * Nisan 18. 
Hs Friday, a sf Nisan 17. 


And so, the terminus a quo of the fifty days varying through all 
days from Nisan 16 to Nisan 22, the Pentecost itself would vary 
through all days from Sivan 6 to Sivan 12. But if “the morrow 
after the sabbath” means Nisan 16, then, as 15 days of Nisan+29 
days of Jyar+6 days of Sivan=50, the Pentecost would always on 
the Rabbinical view fall on Sivan 6, where the Jews place it. Mr. 
Calman winds up his argument with this query: “ Wherefore did 
the Divine ps Fo if he understood the expression “the morrow 
after the sabbath” in the sense of the Rabbinical Jews, not fix, like 
them, the feast of Pentecost on the 6th day of the third month, 
instead of leaving it in that ambiguous way ?” 

I do not feel this species of argument would be any sufficient an- 
swer to my reasoning upon Levit. xxiii.: nevertheless, I can meet 
Mr. Calman’s query thus. The Jews, since the Dispersion, have regu- 
lated their calender by means of a cycle and tables, and make their 
months of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately ; and this enables 
them to assign the Pentecost to Sivan 6. But before the Dispersion, 
when the holy nation was confined to the narrow limits of Palestine, 
they attempted to fix their calends and feasts, as I have proved from 
Maimonides and Abarbanel, as much as possible by the observed 
motions of the moon. These are most irregular; and hence there 
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was often uncertainty about the calends, and, therefore, about the 
length of the months: and two consecutive months might be both 
of 30 days, or both of 29 days, or one of 29 and the other of 30 
days. Now between Nisan 15 and the Pentecost there were two 
new moons, affording ample scope for the uncertainties just hinted 
at; so that the Pentecost might fall on Sivan 5, Sivan 6, or Sivan 7: 
for 

15 days of Nisan+30 days of Jyar+5 days of Sivan=50. 

15 days of Nisan+29 days of Jyar+6 days of Sivan=50. 

14 days of Nisan+29 days of Jyar+7 days of Sivan=50. 

The law, therefore, contemplating as strict an attention as pos- 
sible on the part of Israel to the moon’s real motions, did not fix the 
Pentecost to any specific day of the third month, seeing it might 
fall on the 5th, 6th, or 7th of Sivan. 

Having thus answered Mr. Calman’s query, I thank him cor- 
dially for drawing attention to the fact that the Pentecost was 
not tied by the original law to any particular day of the third 
month ; because this fact incidentally confirms my speculations about 
the Jewish new moons and feasts before the Dispersion. At all 
events, I hold with the Rabbis, that “the morrow after the sabbath ” 
means Nisan 16. 

JostaH Pratt. 





THE ARABIC TERM FOR HARE. 


I wave perused the “ Correspondence on Lev. xi. 3—7, and Deut. 
xiv. 6—8,” in the last number of The Journal of Sacred Literature, 
and have selected Mr. Young’s letter, No. 17, as the subject of a few 
remarks. 

“TI do not think,” says Mr. Young, “that the Chaldee, Arabic, 
and Syriac translators knew the real meaning at all of the Hebrew 
term Arnebeth.” This is a mere statement of opinion, without the 
smallest tittle of proof or evidence. 

“Tt only occurs twice, and in both cases they have simply tran- 
scribed the Hebrew word into their own peculiar characters.” This 
allegation is sufficiently refuted by Mr. Gillespie’s remark. 

“ Freytag, Golius, Meninski, Richardson, etc., in their respective 
dictionaries, give simply the word with the meaning ‘hare,’ but they 
refer to no author in support of it.” The dictionaries mentioned are 
all based on the native lexicons, and not on a regular course of read- 
ing in Arabic literature. Richardson (Johnson) never, I believe, 
cites any authority; the others only in the case of words and forms 
which are not mentioned by the oriental lexicographers, and that but 
sparingly. What dictionaries may be included under “ ete.,” I cannot 
say, but if Mr. Young had looked into Willmet, he would have found 
at least one author cited who uses the word. 

“ Edward Lane, whose life-work is now publishing in his Arabic 
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Dictionary, OMITS THE WORD ENTIRELY; from which I conclude 
that he has not met with it in Arabic literature, or in the language 
of common life.” It is a pity that Mr. Young did not think twice 


before he penned this unlucky sentence. The word 4 ,\ will pro- 
bably appear in the third part of Mr. Lane’s dictionary, under the 
radical J), where it is placed by the Arabian lexicographers, 
whether rightly or wrongly we need not here discuss. The word 


does, however, occur even in the already published portion of Mr. 
Lane’s dictionary. Mr. Young evidently does not know that the 


Arabs have a special word for the buck hare, viz., jj. Let him 
turn to Mr. Lane’s dictionary, article +, and he will there read : 


“ss the male of the Ws yi {or hare].” The words within 


brackets are added by Mr. Lane himself, and shew that he has met 


with the word Ww i) in Arabic literature, and knows its meaning 
quite well. 

The plain fact of the matter is, that any Arabic scholar could 
easily produce passages from all periods of Arabic literature to prove 
that arnab (plural ardnib, diminutive wrainib) means a hare and 
nothing else; and if Mr. Young desires, I shall be willing to supply 
him with a few. As for “the language of common life,” the follow- 
ing evidence may suffice. 

Dombay, in his grammar of the vulgar dialect of Morocco 
(Grammatica lingue Mauro-arabice jucta vernaculi idiomatis uswm, 
Vienna, 1800), gives in the Vocabularium, under the heading de 
Quadrupedibus, “ Lepus, ys erneb.” 

Ellious Bocthor, an Egyptian, in his French-Arabie dictionary 
(2nd edit., Paris, 1848), has the article: “ Liévre, s.m., 45) Wes i 
— wes); plur. Esl \;” ie, “Hare, s.m., arnab barri” (land 
arnab, as opposed to the arnab bahri or sea arnab, a sort of fish), 
“or simply arnab ; plur. ardnib.” 

Catafago, a Syrian, in his English-Arabic dictionary (London, 
1858), writes: “Hare J)! arnab, W\)\ ardnib.” 


The naturalist Forskal, who accompanied Carsten Niebuhr on 
his travels, has in his Deseriptiones Animalium (Copenhagen, 1775), 
p. iv, among the “ Arabica, generis certi,” No. 20, “ Lepus, Arnexb, 


wis. In montibus Yemen non obvius.” Being ignorant of 
Arabic, Forskal has misspelled the word with ¢ instead of \. His 


remark that the hare is not found in the mountains of Yemen 
clearly implies that he had met with it everywhere else. 

Finally, to prove the usage of the present day on the borders of 
Palestine and the Sinaitie peninsula, I cite a passage from Dieterici’s 
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Reisebilder aus dem Morgenlande (Berlin, 1853), vol. ii., p. 82. 
Travelling through the Wadi el-Arabah, he writes as follows. “ Die 
Beduinen zertheilten sich durch die Biische, und hielten ihre 
schlechten Luntenflinten bereit. Ich glaubte, es gelte einige ver- 
steckte feindliche Spione hier aufzusuchen, und wollte mit meiner 
Flinte auch meine Schuldigkeit thun. Doch wie gross war mein 
Erstaunen, als ich hier hinter den Biischen ein paar, aus meiner 
Heimath mir wohl bekannte Buschbewohner enteilen sah; ein 
Geschrei ‘idhrib el arnab,’ ‘schiesse den Hasen,’ machte mir Alles 


klar.” 


cut ev 


—_ i UI pl is, therefore, at the present day, good Arabic 


for “shoot the hare (with your gun).” The same words, in the 
time of Muhammad, and very likely in that of Moses, would have 
meant “shoot the hare (with your arrow),” or at all events “knock 
her over (with a stick or stone).” 

I venture to hope that Mr. Young, as well as Messrs. Gillespie 
and Johnstone, are now satisfied as to “what is the Arabic for 
hare.” Regarding the Shaphan, there can be no doubt that the 
Syrian hyrax is meant by that term; the more so as the corre- 


sponding word ws thofun, is still used in southern Arabia to 


designate the said animal. 


W. Waicur. 
London, 1st September, 1866. 





WAS THE IDOLATRY OF TERAH SABAISM? 


Tuts in reality includes the further question, Was Sabaism the early 
religion of Abraham? Maimonides, in the Moreh Nevochim, asserts 
that it was; and in any case there seems no reason to doubt that he 
shared the idolatry of his fathers, of whatever character that may 
have been. The theory that he was the depositary of a primeval 
monotheistic tradition appears, on more grounds than one, to be 
wholly untenable. In the first place, how could such a tradition 
have reached him through ancestors who had plainly lost it them- 
selves? And further, the words of Joshua (xxiv. 2) may fairly be 
held to imply that he had not escaped the contagion of the prevailing 
ig’! vem He does not, it is true, distinctly affirm it: probably 

e abstained from doing so out of deference to the feelings of those 
whom he was addressing, perhaps also from a reverential unwilling- 
ness openly to connect what they had learnt to consider so great a 
fault with so honoured a name. But by speaking of Terah, and 
going out of his way, as it were, to call him Abraham’s father, he 
reminds them of what no doubt they well knew, that the patriarch 
himself had been an idolator like the rest. The tradition followed 
by Josephus and the author of the book of Judith (v. 7, 8) points in 
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the same direction. The former expressly says that he was the first 
to avow a monotheistic creed, and to protest against the prevailing 
Sabaism,—the worship of the heavenly bodies,—and on this account 
was forced by a tumult to leave his country. The well-known legend 
in the Koran, quoted by Dean Stanley in his Lectures on Jewish 
History (i., 17), favours this view of the character of the idolatrous 
worship and of Abraham’s participation in it; and it receives addi- 
tional confirmation from the fact that his ancestral home was in 
Chaldea, probably the original cradle of this form of worship, and 
certainly for many centuries the chief seat of it. Is not some light 
thrown upon this subject by the usage of the Jews in designating 
the points of the compass in a manner which implies that the 
speaker or observer stands with his face towards the east, the rising 
sun? oy, before, is the usual term for the east : -img, behind, for the 
west: py, the right hand, south: Sxniy, the left hand, north. The 
suggestion is probably not a new one, but I do not remember to have 
met with it anywhere. The explanation commonly given, that “one 
is supposed to look towards the east,” without any reason assigned, 
is obviously no explanation at all; it is, in short, re-stating the fact 
in different words. As a mark left upon the language by the ancient 
worship of the rising sun, it is intelligible enough. Whether or not 
a similar usage prevails in Arabic I am not aware. Gesenius states 
that it is found among the Mongols, Hindoos, and some of the 
Celtic nations There is no trace of it, so far as I know, in any of 
the modern European languages. Of course it is possible that the 
Hebrews may have derived the custom, as well as the tendency 
which they manifestly displayed* towards falling back into the wor- 
ship of the “host of heaven,” from Egypt, where they found the 
sun the chief and most conspicuous object of national adoration. 
And considering the extent to which Egypt certainly moulded the 
thoughts and habits of the subject race, the deep impression which 
Egyptian worship and manners left upon their national character, 
there is nothing improbable in the supposition that this particular 
custom was a remnant of a period of which some of the traces appear 
to have been almost indelible. Yet on the other hand, taking into 
account the early traditions as to the religion of their forefathers, the 
country whence their race originally sprung, the instinctive, almost 
irrepressible tendency? of the oriental mind towards a form of worship 
which presents to us no attractions, of which the fascination is to us 
quite unintelligible, I cannot but think that we may venture to refer 
it to an earlier epoch,—to a time when the patriarch of their race 
“saw the sun rising and said, This is my Lord,” and had not yet learnt 
to “turn his face to Him who made the heaven and the earth.” 
Puriiep MULEs. 





« See the prohibitions in Deut. iv. 19; xvii. 3. The worship of the sun and 
moon in the time of the later kings and prophets was doubtless borrowed from 
their Arabian and Assyrian neighbours. 

’ Compare Job xxxi. 26, and see the testimony of modern travellers as to the 
prevalence of Sabaism in Mahometan countries to this day. 
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INSPIRATION. 


Wiru reference to Mr. Biley’s rejoinder to a‘ letter of mine on the 
subject of Inspiration in your January Number, I beg leave to 
observe that Luke iv. 18, 19 is by no means an exact quotation from 
the place which our Lord is said to have fownd, supposing that place 
to be Isa. lxi. 1 f°; and that therefore the mode of quotation is an 
argument in favour of my view as stated in that letter. The Hebrew 
text has no words which exactly correspond to (1) to preach the 
Gospel to the poor, in the sense in which this sentence is commonly 
understood ; or, to (2) recovering of sight to the blind, in St. Luke: 
but in their stead we read in the Hebrew (1), to announce good 
tidings to the afflicted, i.e., of deliverance from captivity; and (2), 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound. Moreover, this 
latter clause has nothing corresponding thereto in St. Luke; while 
the words, recovering of sight to the blind, in St. Luke, and in the O’, 
are a very ancient interpolation in the text of that version, (derived 
possibly from Isa. xlii. 7, 19,) but adopted, notwithstanding such in- 
terpolation, by our Lord. The clause also, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, is slightly altered from Isa. lviii. 6. 

The agreements and variations will best be seen by the following 
juxtaposition of the two passages :— 


Isaran (HeEs.). 
The Spirit of Adonai Jehovah is upon 


me, 

Because Jehovah hath anointed me to 
announce good news to the afflicted, 

He hath sent me to bind up the broken 
hearted, 

To —— liberty to the captives, 

And the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound, 

Isa. Ixi. 1, 0’. Isa. xlii. 7, 19, o’. 
Isa. lviii. 6, 0’. 
To proclaim Jehovah’s year of favour. 


Sr. Luke. 
The Spirit of the Lord is on me, 


Because he hath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor, 

He hath sent me to heal the broken 
hearted, 

To preach deliverance to the captives, 


And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 





To preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord. 

I do not therefore see how we can draw any inference from this 
passage as to our Lord’s knowledge of Hebrew—then, by the way, a 
dead language—because (1) the Book given to him by the Chazan or 
Minister might possibly have been a copy of the O' version (though 
this of course is doubtful), with which his quotation agrees more 
accurately than with the Hebrew; and (2) because if he had the 
Hebrew before him, or present to his mind, he would probably have 
given an exact version of it into Aramaic or Greek for the benefit of 
his hearers. There is therefore, to my mind, far less difficulty and 
more reverence in supposing that our Lord, as St. Luke represents, 
gave a loose quotation, based in the main upon the Septuagint, than 
in supposing that He understood and quoted Hebrew, and yet did 
not faithfully reproduce it. 


It must also be borne in mind that Isa. lxi. proceeds from the 
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pen of the pseudo, or younger Isaiah as he is called, (whoever that 
unknown writer may be,) and that his words have a primary, although 
possibly not an exclusive reference to the return from the captivity. 
At all events, they admit of being accommodated, as our Lord, in my 
opinion, has accommodated them, to Himself and to His ministry. 
And while this accounts for the looseness of quotation, it is also an 
argument against any strict theory of verbal Inspiration. 

I am sorry to say that I cannot agree with Mr. Biley when he 
writes, “that if the Lord and His Apostles often departed from the 
exact sense of the Hebrew..... their variations have, by the very 
fact of their having made them, as much the sanction of the Holy 
Ghost as the original Hebrew,” although I can see that there is a 
theory of Inspiration which necessitates some such position. But 
the Holy Ghost cannot vary from or contradict Himself. 

I have no other remark to make upon Mr. Biley’s letter than to 
add that I spoke in my letter of January of our Lord’s knowledge 
when on earth as the Son of Man, and not of his knowledge as the 
Risen Lord. A Rector. - 


ON THE SITE OF SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 


I wave recently read with pleasure Mr. George Warington’s able 
essay on the Site of Sodom and Gomorrah, contained in your last 
April Number (XVII., New Series), and with most of the views 
there expressed I coincide. As, however, both the learned writer and 
yourself do not seem to know that I have already written a paper on 
the same subject, which was considered by the late distinguished and 
venerable author—the Rev. G. S. Faber—as satisfactory in proving 
that the sites of these ancient cities were both “at the south end of 
the Dead Sea,” and not as M. De Saulcy first promulgated the state- 
ment, that one (Sodom) was at the south-west extremity of that sea, 
and the other (Gomorrah) near its north-west extremity. This 
paper, it will be seen, was published in ¢his same Journal, when Dr. 

. Burgess was the editor, in No. X. for January, in the year 1854, 
M. De Sauley placed Sodom near a spot, called by the Arab Ciceroni 
Usdum, where he maintained that there still existed the ruins of the 
town. These ruins have been subsequently searched for by the most 
trustworthy travellers, and have never been made out as the remains 
of any town whatsoever. The mount of salt formation, called Gebel 
E’S’dum, clearly indicates that not very far distant from it,—most 
probably a mile or two to the north-east in the plain,—must have 
once stood the overthrown city of Sodom. And this French traveller 
has, unfortunately for the likelihood of his case, laid down the situ- 
ation of Gomorrah at the other, or north, end of the Dead Sea, but 
on the same side, and more than forty miles distant from it; at a 
spot termed by the Arab Ciceroni, Gimran. De Saulcy apparently 
fixed upon it from this supposed sameness of name, but which Mr. 
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Warington shews to be really different. With De Saulcy’s view 
both Mr. Grove and Mr. Tristram have subsequently agreed. The 
latter traveller writes, (p. 249, The Land of Israel,)—* we could find 
no trace of a Wadi Gimran ;” “nor were we more successful in dis- 
covering the remains of Gomorrah,” according to De Sauley. Again 
he adds, “the name of El Gimrah, or any thing approaching to it, 
seemed quite wnknown to our guides.” 

I will not resume the question, whether the site of Gomorrah 
should be at the north or south end of the Dead Sea, as I feel 
satisfied that I have already determined the question in my Essay 
published in 1854 in this Jowrnal, and which the late Mr. Faber, who 
also wrote a paper on the subject in the October No. 1853, of the 
Dublin University Magazine considered as “ perfectly conclusive.” 

Scripture can alone afford the exact evidence of the question ; or, 
as Mr. Faber has more fully observed,—‘ in the way of documentary 
evidence we have nothing of the least weight, except the testimony 
of Moses. The much later writers to whom De Saulcy refers are, 
from their very lateness, no countervailing authority at all.” See 
Faber’s Letter, J.8.L., p. 241, April, No. XI, 1854. And Mr, 
Warington, “looking back over the whole evidence” on the question, 
which he has carefully examined, very fairly and correctly writes,— 
“there can be no doubt as to the conclusion to be deduced from it. 
On behalf of the northern site of Sodom there has appeared no tittle 
of proof whatever, not even a hint. On behalf of the southern site 
has appeared proof the most conclusive, diverse, and unanimous,” 
(loc. cit., p. 56). 

That all the four “ Cities of the Plain,” 7.¢. on or in the plain, or 
hollow, of the Jordan, and not upon the strand, or bank, or sides of 
the plain, or hollow, (Zoar the fifth and southernmost excepted), 
were destroyed by the waters of the Dead Sea, the Salt Sea, or the 
Sea of the Plain I do not maintain, for they were destroyed by jire ; 
but that their sites were ultimately submerged, or covered by those 
waters is evident, and I think free from doubt. 

So Mr. Warington concludes,—‘ it is by no means improbable, 
(or ‘it is quite likely’) that the sites of some at least are now covered 
by the waters of the lagoon.” 

Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, Joun Hoge. 
August 9th, 1866. 





GENERAL REMARKS ON PANTHEISM. 


HiyTonisM is the confused statement of a profound metaphysical 
truth, by an unfledged student of philosophy, pitiably out of his 
depth in such waters. That what we sometimes call Nature, or the 
Material Universe, is simply force, holding a certain relation to a 
Sng being, science seems to be on the point of demonstrating. 

hat phenomena, as they exist in our consciousness, are transcripts 
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modified in the process of perception, in other words, that they are 
a result of the interaction between objective and subjective, is a 
conclusion with which moral philosophy has long been familiar. We 
did not need Mr. Hinton to discover or even to expound these things. 
This part of his book, which is true, is not new, except in his very 
confused manner of stating the truth. But by what process of logic 
he has from such data arrived at the stupendous conclusion that 
man must be dead (because involved in the phenomenal sphere), is 
certainly little less than an arch-mystery. It is no doubt quite legi- 
timate, poetically and as a figure of speech, to regard our descent 
(by birth) into the sphere of time and matter as a species of death, 
and our return to the eternal and spiritual (at our demise) as a 
species of birth. But even granting this to be literally true, we do 
not see how the acceptance of Hintonism is to make matters any 
better. If we unfortunate dwellers on this natural earth are all 
(spiritually) dead, we do not see how Mr. Hinton and his disciples 
are to become exceptions to the rule. The lamentable state of 
spiritual death is not to be remedied by the intellectual apprehension 
of a metaphysical truth. Spiritual life and death are dependant upon 
our moral state, not on our intellectual condition. 

But the assumption that man must be (spiritually) dead because 
he has at present only a phenomenal apprehension of the objective is 

uite gratuitous. Perception of any kind implies vitality, and all 
that our present mode of perception demonstrates is, that we are, 

robably as a process of discipline, subject to certain conditions, as 
for example, of time and space—the when and where. 

No doubt Nature is alive; she is so because pervaded and sus- 
tained by the immanent life of God—her divine creator and preserver. 
But of all her provinces the human, so far as our experience goes, 
is the most vital, that in which the inner as well as the outer life is 
alone effectually developed. 

The truth is, Mr. Hinton, like many other talented young men, 
has unfortunately presumed to write a book on philosophy when he 
should have been still attending his classes. 

J. W. Jackson. 





ON THE ADAPTATION OF THE ROMAN ALPHABET TO 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
“A perfect alphabet should contain a distinct symbol for each separate 
sound.”’—Hrnest Adams. 


: ee is partially, it ought to be entirely, regulated by pronunciation.” — 
A. J. D. D’ Orsey. 


Ir is not generally known that the English alphabet contains a 
sufficient number of consonant-letters to express with accuracy all 
the simple consonant-sounds of the language. 

The letters b, d, f, h, k, l, m, n, p, r, 8, t, v, z, and g (restricted to 
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its hard sound), denote fifteen simple consonant-sounds ; but five 
other simple consonant-sounds, sh, zh, th, dh, and ng, have no single 
letters appropriated to them. C, g, y are superfluous, also 7 and a, 
representing complex sounds. Employ these letters to express the 
five simple consonant-sounds for which we have no appropriate single 
characters: let c=sh, j=zh, y=th, g=dh, and s=ng. Every simple 
consonant-sound of the English language will then be furnished with 
an appropriate symbol by which it may be constantly represented. 
The complex sounds represented by ch, j, and x, should be denoted, 
in agreement with their analysis, by te=ch, dj=j, and ks or gz=a. 
The aspirated & and g, which do not occur as sounds in our language, 
may be expressed by ‘k, ‘gy. A few additional marks would suffice to 
adapt the Roman consonant-letters to the expression of every variety 
of consonant-sound. 

The vowel and dipthongal sounds may be represented as follows. 
Let a, e, i, 0, wu, and w, constantly signify the short vowel sounds 
heard in man, men, pity, on, cup, foot. The long vowel sounds 
commonly represented by the separable diphthongs, @, ee, te, w, and 
ue, as in mate, seem, pine, bone, tune, may be denoted by the acute 
accent placed over the simple vowel a, e, ete. The grave accent may 
be placed over a and 0, to distinguish the sound of a in father, and 
that of 00 in food, and over i to mark the broad diphthongal sound 
of aye. Lastly, the cirewmflex accent may be placed over a to 
distinguish the sound of that letter in ball; over 7 to denote the 
diphthongal sound oz, and over o to denote that of ow. 

W and ¢ (in place of y) are coalescent when they immediately 
precede a vowel in the same syllable. 

The grave and circumflex accents may be used with e and u, to 
mark peculiar foreign sounds of these letters. 

If preferred, dots at the side of the vowels might be employed 
instead of the accents, thus: a dot at the top=the acute, a dot at the 
bottom=the grave, and two dots, or a colon=the circumflex. 

The Hebrew semi-vowels may be distinguished by the common 
short-vowel mark, thus: simple shv'a vocal may be written %, chateph 
segol &, chateph pathach d, and chateph kamets 0. 

The resources of the Roman alphabet developed in accordance 
with the scheme thus briefly indicated, will be found adequate, I 
think, to express with accuracy and facility, perhaps, every variety of 
spoken language. R. P. B. 





PROTESTANTISM IN SCANDINAVIA. 


Wiru respect to the exceptions taken to my account of the philoso- 
phical school described in the article “ Protestantism in Scandina- 
via,” (J. 8S. L., July, 1866,) I shall only remark,— 

The existence of the passages cited by me from the Professor’s 
works is undenied and undeniable. Of the oath taken by all pro- 
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fessors previous to the promulgation (about twelve years ago) of the 
new statutes, I extract the commencement from the University 
statutes. It is as follows :— : 

Juramentum autem quod quisque Professorum prestabit tale est. 

Ego N.N. sancta promitto me in vera fide sacris scripturis pate- 
facta, et Apostolico Niceno et Athanasiano Symbolis breviter expressa, 
ac genuina Augustana Confessione et Concilio Upsaliensi recepta, ad 
finem vite perseveraturum. Dein de Serenissimo ac Potentissimo 
Principe ac Domino Domino . . . . Rege nostro, ete., ete... . . Ita me 
Deus adjuvet, etc. 

The confronting of these is, to a man possessing the accomplish- 
ment of common honesty, sufficient to justify all, and more than all, 
that I have advanced concerning a school, which is one of the most 
disgraceful phenomena of an age fruitful in moral enormities. 

I therefore consider myself under no obligation whatever to read 
either the whole or any part of what the “ Philosophers” may choose 
to write on the subject: for a treatise, even if ever so extensive, 
eloquent, or cleverly written, which has for its object to justify what 
every man in his senses must see and know to be nothing less than a 
base fraud aggravated by gross perjury, is not only a flagrant insult 
to common sense, but a shameless violation of decency and a scanda- 
lous outrage of public morality, and as such utterly undeserving of 
notice. 


Tue AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE ON 
“ PROTESTANTISM IN SCANDINAVIA.” 


Sweden, July, 1866. 
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Correspondance des Réformateurs dans les pays de langue Frangaise, 
recueillie et publiée avec d'autres lettres relatives a la Réforme et 
des notes historiques et biographiques. Par A. Z, Hermingarp. 
Tome premier (1512 & 1526). pp. 14 and 495. Geneva and 
Paris. 1866. 


Amonest the tendencies of the present day, one of the most marked is 
that of speculation on almost every question of religion and morals. 
It seems at times as if no single point were held as being truth so 
ascertained and known, that it can no longer be regarded as a matter 
of doubtful investigation. Thus it comes to pass that those who main- 
tain dogmatic truth are frequently accused of mere traditional attach- 
ment to certain opinions; and they are said to be the opponents of 
“free inquiry.” But it is impossible to discuss such charges unless 
those who bring them will first define the terms which they use. Let 
it be distinctly stated what is meant by “free inquiry ;” is it intended 
that we should understand unbounded liberty of speculation,—a voyage 
without chart or compass? or does it mean simply a reverential in- 
quiry as to what God has revealed for our learning in His Word, and 
how far conventional notions may really be in accordance with that 
unerring chart? Not a few who profess themselves to be the firmest 
friends of “free inquiry” have not as yet answered these questions 
definitely even in their own minds: hence, when speaking of the Re- 
formation, they use at different times language of a very inconsistent 
kind. If the question is the subjection of the human mind to mere 
pretended authority, then the Reformation is spoken of in terms of the 
highest admiration, as that which freed so many from traditional 
shackles: but if dogmatic trust is in question, and when it is shewn 
how firmly and definitely that was held by the Reformers, then all 
this apparent admiration seems at once to vanish, and such terms are 
applied to the Reformers and their work as shew that they are re- 
garded as the imposers of new restrictions on human thought, or as the 
perpetuators of old superstitions. Hence modern speculation will at 
times use for its own purposes the names of Reformers and the work of 
the Reformation; whilst at others both are spoken of without respect, 
and as if all that they did were repudiated. But there is such a thing 
as our shewing a proper deference to those who have gone before us, 
without as a matter of necessity approving their acts or defending 
their principles as a whole. 

To this end it is essential that their principles be rightly known 
and understood: for it is most certain that not a few of those who 
discuss the Reformation, whether in the way of praise or blame, are 
peculiarly devoid of any real apprehension of the principles involved 
and the objects sought. It would be needless to restate that the 
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primary point always was, “How can a sinner be justified before God ?”” 
were it not that in this question, and in the answer, ‘“‘ Propter Christum 
per fidem,” were involved the groundwork of all further inquiry. It 
was thus acknowledged that we stand in a condition of alienation from 
God, and that all that brings us near and teaches us must be of 
God. Those who thus apprehended the fundamental principle of 
our relation to God, if accepted “ propter Christum,” might go in to 
learn all that had been revealed for their instruction. “Est enim 
Scriptura, schola Spiritus Sancti, in qua ut nihil preetermissum est scitu 
et necessarium et utile, sic nihil docetur nisi quod scire conducat. 
Quicquid igitur de preedestinatione in Scriptura proditur, cavendum est 
ne ab eo fideles arceamus: ne videamur aut illos maligne fraudare Dei 
sui beneficio, aut Spiritum arguere ac suggillare, qui ea vulgarit qua 
utile sit ullo modo supprimi. Permittamus, inquam, Christiano homini 
eunctis, qui ad eum diriguntur, Dei sermonibus mentem auresque re- 
serare, modo cum hac temperantia, ut quum primum Dominus sacrum 
os clauserit, ille quoque viam sibi ad inquirendum preeludat. Hie 
optimus sobrietatis terminus erit, si non modo in discendo preeuntem 
semper sequamur Deum, sed ipso finem docendi faciente, sapere velle 
desinamus,” (Calvin, Jnstit. iii., xxi. 3.) 

These remarks, though stated in connection with one particular 
subject, are of general application, as shewing the true principles of 
the Reformation, both as to the extent and the restrictions of inquiry, 
and as to the authoritative place which belongs to Holy Scripture as 
declaring those things which a Christian has to receive without appeal, 
as being written for his learning by the Spirit of God. 

It is well in the present day for minds to be directed to the Refor- 
mation itself; not to any traditional apprehension about the Reforma- 
tion, but to that which the men living really thought, did, and wrote ; 
when they had so full an earnestness of purpose, and such real con- 
science as to their principles that they were ready to sacrifice posses- 
sions, liberty, or life, for the maintenance of what they were persuaded 
to be true. There are few things which will ever bear any comparison 
with correspondence in bringing us into a kind of personal acquaint- 
ance with the actors in the scenes of past ages: how fully this has 
been felt in connection with the letters of Luther arranged and edited 
with such care by De Wette, and with those of the English Reformers, 
forming so important a part of the publications of the Parker Society. 
This leads us to attach considerable importance to the undertaking of 
M. Herminjard, the first volume of which lies before us. 

The editor states his object to be that of gathering together in one 
collection the letters of those who in the countries which are French in 
language, laboured closely or remotely for the establishment of the 
Reformation. Such a collection, even while we bear in mind what a 
vast number of documents must have perished in the last three hun- 
dred years, enables us to know what the French Reformers really did 
and taught: for enough is still extant for us to form a very correct 
general estimate. It is not needful that every column of an ancient 
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temple should stand in its place, and that the frieze should be unin- 
jured, to enable us to know the order of architecture, the proportions, 
and the skill of the sculptor. 

In the first volume M. Herminjard has given the extant correspon- 
dence to the end of the year 1526. In the earlier years of this first 
period the documents are of course very few, and they rather belong to 
the Introduction to the Reformation than to the Reformation itself. 
They are, however, an important, it might almost be said necessary, 
introduction : for they shew the steps by which different actors were led 
on, and how their minds and spiritual apprehensions were trained for 
the work. Some of these documents are not strictly correspondence ; 
and in such cases, where the original was in Latin, M. Herminjard has 
contented himself with giving a French translation; a reference is 
always added, so that the version may be verified with the published 
original. These documents consist of Prefaces and Dedications, which 
although replete with personal feeling and sentiment, have what may 
be called a public character. 

M. Herminjard gives the first place, in point of time, to the Dedica- 
tion in 1512 by Jacques Le Févre d’Etaples (Faber Stapulensis) of his 
Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to Brigonnet, then Bishop of Lodéve 
in the south of France. This dedication is well worthy of the place 
assigned to it; for in it Le Févre avowed principles which, if carried 
out, would of necessity introduce a system very different from that of 
Rome: it is a document comparatively little known: for forming as it 
does a part of a book of considerable rarity, it has been but little 
noticed in later times: we have, however, been familiar with it for 
more than twenty years. The volume of Le Févre has a critical as 
well as a religious interest ; for in the commentary on St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles he has recourse continually to the original Greek. His previous 
labours on the Psalterium Quincuplex (1508) were important in up- 
holding the authority of the Word of God, and subsequently the French 
translation of the New Testament by him was one of the most impor- 
tant aids to the Reformation. 

For some years following 1512 but a few letters exist which bear 
even indirectly on the French Reformation. In 1521 they become 
more numerous; and from 1522, when Le Févre issued the first part 
of his French Testament with an earnest introductory address to Chris- 
tian readers, they are sufficient in themselves to supply a kind of out- 
line of the French Reformation. Names come before us not of pre- 
cursors as it were, such as Le Favre, Cornelius Agrippa and Briconnet, 
but of labourers such as Farel and (colampadius. 

The number of the letters and other documents in this volume is 
one hundred and ninety-five (including five in the Appendix and one 
irregularly numbered) : of these, fifty-three were, previously inedited. 
Great pains appear to have been taken to collect the existing remains 
of correspondence, and the Editor most fully acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to those who have aided him by their researches. 

At the head of every letter, whether French or Latin, there is 
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given a summary in French of the contents: short but decidedly use- 
ful foot-notes are subjoined, explanatory of the subjects referred to or 
the persons mentioned; and the references to other portions of the 
correspondence have a great convenience, for they aid in combining 
the miscellaneous materials into one consistent whole. The original 
orthography, whether Latin or French, has been preserved,—a thing 
which has more importance than might at first sight be apparent: for 
there is always danger in the endeavour to modernize such documents, 
lest some feature should be changed, and lest some sentiment expressed 
obscurely by the writer should be inadvertently modified. 

M. Herminjard in his Prospectus expresses his intention that his 
collection of the Correspondence of the Reformers who were French by 
language, shall extend to the year 1565; the whole will he supposes 
be comprised in from eight to ten volumes, similar to the one already 
issued. We regard the one before us as the earnest and the sample of 
a collection of peculiar importance and interest, exhibiting great dili- 
gence and research in the collection of the letters, and proper care as 
to editorship and annotations. We trust that further portions of these 
documents of the French Reformation may appear with as little delay 
as will be consistent with careful editing. 

Those who regard Protestantism as merely Negative Theology, 
will find themselves utterly mistaken as to this collection: for instead 
of there being the mere rejection of Romish errors, there is the earnest 
assertion of Scripture truths, the reception of which was in fact the 
ground on which Romish dogmas were cast aside. Protestantism was 
far more a protest for the doctrinal truths of God’s Word than against 
those things which had been added to it; although in some respects the 
two are inseparably connected. It is well for this to be seen and acted 
on, now that not a few profess to think that such foundation-truths as 
the reality of our Lord’s vicarious sacrifice, the eternal condemnation 
of those who reject the Gospel, and the absolute veracity of all Holy 
Scripture, are points which admit of ‘free inquiry :” in such a case 
the term only means, in the mouths of those who use it, that they have 
rejected all these verities, regarding the revelation of God as less cer- 
tain than their own individual speculations. He who makes allegiance 
to the sovereign a subject of indifferent inquiry, plainly shews that as 
to all real obligation he has taken the side of those who have cast it off. 





Essays for the Times on Ecclesiastical and Social Subjects. By James 
H. Rieg, D.D. London: Elliot Stock. 


Tue author of these Essays is already known to some portion of the 
literary world by his Modern Anglican Theology, a book which ap- 
peared some few years ago, but which has not, we believe, been very 
extensively read. Nor do we anticipate any wide circulation of the 
Essays before us, as they are, judging from our own knowledge of 
Wesleyans, chiefly upon topics in which few feel interested, and are 
written in a style too high and differing too much from that in which 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. X., NO. XIX. oO 
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the majority of the members of that church have been brought up. 
The Essays, including an introductory one on the “ Relations between 
Wesleyan Methodism and the Established Church,” are twelve in 
number. They embrace subjects of very varied character and interest, 
as the mere enumeration of their titles will shew. Here we may read 
of “‘ The Vocation and Training of the Clergy ;’” of “The Established 
Church—Defects and Remedies; of “The Puritan Ancestors and 
High-Church Parents of the Wesleys;” of “ Kingsley and Newman ;” 
of “ Pusey’s Eirenicon ;” of ‘‘ Archbishop Manning and Doctor Pusey 
on the workings of the Holy Ghost among Separatists and Schismatics;” 
of “The History of Heterodox Speculation;” of “The Bible and 
Human Progress ;” of “The Origin, Causes, and Cure of Pauperism ;” 
and of “ Popular Education.” All subjects of some interest, which we 
are invited to study from a Wesleyan-Methodist point of view; and 
that we may make no mistake as to our stand-point (although the 
author has “touched on questions’ with no sectarian view), we are 
told, at the outset, that he himself is “a minister of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church,” and that he “desires to offer a very few words 
of explanation in regard to the relations of Methodism to the Church 
of England.” 

If any Churchmen have been believing in the probability of a 
reunion between Wesleyanism and the Established Church, we should 
advise them to read this introductory Essay. Although we do not 
believe the separation is so wide as is here represented, or that any 
desire for reunion is extensively felt among members of the English 
Church, it may be well to know how such men as Dr. Rigg and 
William Arthur express themselves upon this subject. They have no 
hesitation in saying, that there is not the remotest possibility of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church ever being absorbed in the Church of 
England, and doubt whether, out of the many hundreds of Wesleyan 
ministers, and of the hundreds of thousands of Wesleyan communicants, 
there are altogether a score of persons who would not smile with 
supreme amusement if such a proposal were presented to them. We 
cannot help thinking that Dr. Rigg, in making a statement like this, 
judged the feelings of Wesleyans from his own experience in large 
towns, altogether ignoring his humbler brethren of the smaller towns 
and villages of England. He ought to know what the “local 
preachers”’ and the “‘itinerants’”—or many of them—are, who fill 
the pulpits in these less favoured parts, and he ought to know what 
effect a journey from Liverpool to a small town in Kent or Sussex 
has upon a well educated Wesleyan —he becomes wearied with the 
“ platitudes” of his class meetings, shocked with the irreverence of his 
prayer meetings, amazed at the ignorance doled out with no stint from 
the pulpit; and, as a refuge from indifference or worse, he goes to the 
parish church, This is no ideal sketch; we have known such cases 
more than once or twice, and among members of Wesleyan families 
well known in the world. Such people, fallen on such unhappy parts, 
would not, we imagine, “smile with supreme amusement” at a pro- 
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posal for reunion with the Established Church. Still we agree with 
the author where he says, at the close of this introductory Essay,— 
“ Methodism is not approaching nearer to the Church of England. No 
real Methodist could ever find himself content and at home in the stately 
but cold cloisters of the Anglican Church. Methodists much prefer their 
own sanctuary, which, though it be less and lowlier, has in it much 
more of the life and joy and fellowship which befit the communion of 
saints.” We say we agree with the author, but only so far as we have 
italicized his remarks, while the latter we altogether deny. 

We confess to a feeling of unsatisfactoriness with the perusal of the 
Essay on the Established Church. The author himself does not seem 
at home with his subject, and has indulged in a style of writing which 
would cause, in some circles, not a little amusement, on account of the 
patronizing air which pervades it. Here is a specimen :— 

“To begin with the lecturer himself: Mr. Sandford [Archdeacon of Coventry | 
belongs to a class of clergy [what class?] of whom we imagine not a large 
number now survive. We presume that, although a dignitary in the Church of 
England, he is himself a native of Scotland, probably of the Scottish border. .. . 
It is forty years since Mr. Sandford entered the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. He has been from the beginning an active parish clergyman, has 
sustained the office ef Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Worcester, and has 
for a number of years past had official charge of the important Archdeaconry of 
Coventry. He is a man of business, of experience, and of energy. Most care- 
fully, however, does he disclaim the character of a speculative philosopher or 
theologian. ‘ My subject,’ he says at the close of his last lecture, ‘has led me 
to speak chiefly of the Church’s active life. It indeed best became me to handle 
topics with which I am myself familiar. But am I, therefore, unmindful of men 
of more sedentary lives and recondite pursuits?’ And he prefaces his discus- 
sions by this modest sentence: ‘ Had any course of lectures, addressed to what 
may be deemed by some the more immediate necessities of academic thought, 
been before the electors, it would not have been my privilege to address you to- 
day.’ Now we have no doubt that, as Mr. Sandford is evidently a man of high 
and honourable principles, so he is a modest man; and, therefore, we would not 
put to an improper use such candid admissions as these. We do not doubt that 
the Archdeacon is a divine of some learning, and that he was fairly competent to 
the duties of Examining Chaplain so long as he held that office. At the same 
time, no one can carefully read this volume without coming to the conclusion 
that, although the author must of necessity have written much, he is no master 
of style. His writing is not ineffective, and at times approaches eloquence; it 
is always manly, unpretending, unaffected, and thoroughly earnest; but the craft 
of English composition has evidently not been a cherished study with him.” 

We can imagine the amusement with which that “true son of the 
Church,” that “ good Churchman,” with his “exalted Anglicanism,” 
that “fairly competent divine of some learning,” Archdeacon Sandford, 
would have read this curious criticism, but we think it altogether 
beneath one who aspires to be a “ruler in Israel,” to allow such a 
paragraph to stand in a volume which professes to deal with matters 
“of primary and pressing moment at the present time.” 

As we have said above, we do not anticipate for the book any 
wide circulation, but we believe it will find its way into the libraries 
of the more educated members of the author’s church, by many of 
whom it will be valued for the information it contains, and for the 
views of men and things propounded therein. J. M. C. 
0 2 
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Die Wunderthaten des Herrn in Bezug auf die neueste Kritik betrachtet. 
Von F. L. Stersmeyer. Berlin, 1866: Wiegandt und Grieben. 


Tuts work forms the first of a series of apologetic treatises in answer 
to Strauss, and other writers of his school. The author, in his intro- 
duction, sketches out very clearly the line of argument he intends to 
pursue. Of the two great classes into which Strauss’s objections to 
the credibility of the Gospel history may be divided,—those, namely, 
which are founded upon alleged contradictions, signs of late com- 
position, and other literary indications of ungenuineness; and those 
which are founded upon inherent improbabilities in the events them- 
selves, and chiefly upon the asserted impossibility of miracles ;—Dr. 
Steinmeyer rightly chooses the second as the most proper to be first 
considered, as being the most fundamental and important. His mode 
of dealing with these objections is, however, peculiar. The radical 
question of the possibility of miracle he passes by, as belonging 
properly to the domain of philosophy, not theology, the very founda- 
tion of theology being the belief in a personal God, to whom miracles 
must be physically possible. All attempts at explaining the occurrence 
of miracles, regarded as material facts, he puts on one side as fanciful 
and presumptuous; miracles, he holds, are the direct result of the 
personal action of God, without intervention of agency or force of any 
kind ; of course, therefore, quite inexplicable. His object is to explain 
the occurrence of miracles regarded as spiritual facts; that is, to in- 
vestigate the motives which led to them, the objects which they were 
designed to accomplish, and so, their physical possibility being taken 
for granted, to establish the further point necessary to a reasonable 
faith in them—their moral credibility. In other words, his problem 
is this: assuming that Jesus Christ really was a heaven-sent 
Messenger, having for his object the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God upon earth, to prove that the miracles which He is recorded to 
have wrought are credible and consistent. The scope of the book 
being thus limited, its usefulness is of course limited also. To any 
one sympathizing with Strauss’s pantheistic basis, the real stronghold 
of his argument, such reasoning as that of Dr. Steinmeyer must seem 
very much like begging the question. So again, in a great measure, 
with those who hold naturalistic views on miracles; Dr. Steinmeyer 
is equally at issue with them, but there is nothing in his book to con- 
vince them of their error. An answer to sceptical assaults on miracles 
the book is not, therefore, in any sense; a preventive against sceptical 
doubts concerning miracles, however, it is. The first step towards 
scepticism in this particular is the feeling that miracles are a burden 
to faith, that they hang about the Gospel as a dead weight, inseparably 
connected with it, it may be, but connected after a lifeless manner, so 
as to be hindrances, not helps, to its reception. The doctrines of the 
Gospel appeal to the spirit of man, and, so far as his spirit apprehends 
them, they are sure to be willingly received; but miracles, regarded 
materially, appeal to the intellect, and to the intellect they are essen- 
tially and necessarily difficulties. Hence their rejection, even by those 
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who still sincerely hold the doctrines connected with them. Precisely 
then as in the case of doctrines which, intellectually apprehended, give 
offence, the only way to maintain or restore real faith is to remove 
them from the sphere of the intellect to that of the spirit, to cause 
them to be felt as living truths, instead of reasoned on as bare pro- 
positions ; precisely so in the case of miracles, the only real antidote 
to scepticism is spiritual apprehension. Once get a man to feel that 
great truths, in which he has a deep personal interest, are not only 
connected with, but actually live in, and form the essence of, miracles, 
and his intellectual difficulties, though still as great as ever, have lost 
their power to disturb. Thus it is, no doubt, that among rationalists 
the most stupendous of all the Gospel miracles—the incarnation and 
the resurrection of Christ—have been of all others those least doubted 
of, just because in these they have discerned spiritual realities, spiritual 
significance, as they have not in the rest. To extend this spiritual 
apprehension to the whole class of miracles wrought by Christ is the 
true cure and preventive, then, of intellectual doubts concerning them ; 
and this is precisely the tendency of Dr. Steinmeyer’s volume. The 
common apology for miracles, that they were intended as evidences of 
the divine mission of Christ, on account of which His teaching was to 
be received, His authority recognized, is wisely put on one side. Thus 
regarded, they still have to do solely with the intellect, the satisfaction 
of the reason, and only therefore to those who intellectually feel no 
difficulties in miracles can this apology be acceptable. The sceptic 
who doubts whether miracles ever occurred or could occur at all, is 
only likely to be prejudiced against the doctrines by being told that 
the former were intended as evidences of the latter. In the same way, 
Dr. Steinmeyer declines to ground his argument upon any merely 
general view of miracles, as that they were manifestations of divine 
power, etc., without any special connection with the work of Christ. 
What he aims to show is, that they were each one of them organically 
connected with that work, and as essential a part of Christ’s mission as 
His teaching, death, or resurrection. And this he does, on the whole, 
very successfully. He divides the miracles wrought by Christ into 
four groups: Ist. Those which were simply signs or symptoms of the 
in-coming Kingdom of God, having no deeper meaning than that 
which plainly lay on their surface, the advent of help for all kinds of 
human woe, the position which this active care for others held in 
regard to the law of the sabbath, the need of faith as a prerequisite, 
etc. 2nd. Those which, in addition to this kind of significance, were 
also symbolical of other and deeper blessings of a spiritual nature, such 
as the forgiveness of sins, the restoration of the openly vicious and 
fallen, the quickening of spiritual discernment, ete. 3rd. Those which 
were themselves testimonies to special and characteristic features of 
Christ’s mission, as of His victory over Satan and death by casting out 
devils and raising the dead. 4th. Those which were prophecies of 
future dispensations in regard to the Church and the world, such as 
the ingathering by human instrumentality of great multitudes into the 
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Church, the provision for temporal wants both for teachers and taught, 
the judgment upon unfruitful profession, etc. The classification of 
particular miracles under one or other of these heads is sometimes 
indeed, rather arbitrary; the special exposition of each occasionally 
open to objections in regard to details. But, on the whole, the execu- 
tion of the plan is well worthy of its conception, the object proposed is 
fully and satisfactorily attained, and a very important contribution 
made to sound exegesis. As already remarked, we cannot regard the 
book as at all fitted to convince or even silence the thorough sceptic. 
Its method is right enough, but it does not begin far enough back. 
A man must first believe in a personal God, believe in the divine 
mission of Christ, before Dr. Steinmeyer’s argument will have any 
hold upon him. For the believer troubled with intellectual doubts 
concerning miracles, it is, on the other hand, exactly the thing that is 
wanted, raising him above his doubts into the higher sphere of spiritual 
apprehension, making him regard miracles no longer as the clogs upon 
faith, as the bare formal credentials of the Gospel message, but as 
themselves an essential part of that message, full of life and meaning, 
incentives to faith, the very outbreathings of God coming home to the 
Divine in man with resistless power. Nor is its value limited to these. 
If faith in miracles is to be preserved within the Church of Christ, it 
must be by their being set before believers in this their true character. 
For the student and minister, therefore, such a book as this of Dr. 
Steinmeyer will prove invaluable, as furnishing the materials and 
direction for such teaching in a more abundant measure than perhaps 
any other book we could name, though the English reader has indeed 
the work to a considerable extent already done to his hand, in the 
treatise of Archbishop Trench. 





The CEdipus Judaicus. By the Right Hon. Sir W. Drummonp. 
New edition revised. London: Reeves and Turner. 


Tue republication of this book is perhaps a sign of the times. The 
faith of not a few is shaken in reference to sundry portions of the Old 
Testament; but no definite system of explanation has been generally 
adopted. Hence those who doubt of the Bible, doubt of one another 
and cannot agree what they should call it, or how they should explain 
it. Such circumstances are favourable to the growth of a crop of rival 
theories, all of them candidates for the honour of being the true one. 
For anything we can see, Sir W. Drummond has as much in his favour 
as some of his competitors,—perhaps more. This, however, is not 
saying very much; for where a theory is radically unsound, as we 
believe his to be, no learning, literary excellence, or plausibility, will 
secure extensive and permanent success. We admit the learned re- 
search, the ingenuity, and the calmness which generally characterize 
the work; and yet we think few will read it without recording their 
experience in the well-known words: “ After this I awaked, and be- 
hold, it was a dream!” The author believes that the ancient Jews 
had their esoteric as well as their exoteric doctrines, and that the for- 
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mer were concealed under innumerable types and symbols, generally 
unknown to their descendants. He believes further, that he has found 
the key to many of the mysteries he assumes; and the object of his 
book is to place his invention in the hands of the select few who can 
appreciate it. He very strongly objects to many statements in the Old 
Testament, taken literally, but escapes from rejecting it by supposing 
it very extensively allegorical. We are surprised, and well-nigh 
ashamed at some of the charges he brings against the Old Testament; 
for he comes before us as a scholar, and should not avail himself either 
of the errors or the weapons of ignorance. For example, he says, “ It 
is monstrous to be told, if the sense be taken literally, that the infinite 
mind shewed its back parts to Moses.” Our common version certainly 
mentions “back parts ;” but no critic would be so absurd as to say it 
bears the gross interpretation the objector puts upon it. The same 
plural Hebrew word certainly means that which is behind, or at the 
back of anything (see Exod. xxvi. 12; 1 Kings vii. 25; 2 Chron. iv. 
4; Ezek. viii. 16); but we are utterly unable to perceive any food for 
aught but cavil in its use in Exod. xxxiii. 23. If our translators had 

ut the word “‘back” alone, probably no objection would have been 
thought of. Moses was not to witness the full blaze of God’s present 
glory but was to be allowed to gaze upon its departing manifestation, 
its train and retinue. 

Sir W. Drummond finds in the portions of the Old Testament to 
which he calls our attention, embodiments of astronomical ideas, zodi- 
acal allegories, astrological calculations, and the like. He collects 
much information about the zodiacs of ancient nations, as well as about 
their mythology. He sees mysterious meanings in divers Hebrew 
words and Scripture facts, ete. From Gen. xlix, he learns that a sign 
of the Zodiac was appropriated to each of the sons of Jacob. The 
fourteenth of Genesis is found to be an accumulation of astronomical 
symbols. So also the tabernacle and temple, with their utensils. The 
like principle is applied to the whole book of Joshua, and a part of 
Judges. The paschal lamb is connected with the “ram”’ of the Zodiac. 

Our objections to the book are too numerous to be mentioned ; 
certainly we must defer them for the present. Were it not for the 
animus which pervades it, we should fancy its author only designed it 
to be an ingenious amusement. Were it not for that animus, therefore, 
the book would be very harmless; and now that we are accustomed to 
violent and depreciatory language towards the Old Testament; we 
hope the transparent absurdity of the opinions often advocated by Sir 
W. Drummond, will do much to render it altogether innocuous. Mean- 
while we advise our learned friends to read it as a curious specimen of 
what may be done with the Bible. 





Apollonius of Tyana, the pagan Christ of the third century. An Essay 
by Ausert Revitite. London: J. ©. Hotten. 

Tus essay originally appeared in a French theological review, and 

has been translated in a very readible style for the information of 
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English readers. The author is well known in the theological world 
for his learning and talent, and therefore needs no introduction from 
us. He gives an account of the circumstances under which Philos- 
tratus wrote the so-called life of Apollonius early in the third century, 
supplies us with a summary of the work, and expounds at length his 
own theory. The theory is that the book was written in the interests 
of a reformed paganism, and that in it Apollonius is meant to be set 
forth as a sort of counterpart of Jesus Christ. The supposed resem- 
blances are indicated and justified; but it is admitted that the aim was 
a failure. We have read the essay with interest, but it has not con- 
vinced us; and we are still inclined to believe that Philostratus rather 
had Pythagoras than Jesus as his model. Dr. Réville himself admits 
a partial parallel with St. Paul, and apparently other allusions to 
Apostolic men. Viewed religiously the “ Life”’ is in favour of pagan- 
ism; and viewed philosophically it favours Pythagoreanism. No doubt 
Philostratus wished to set forth both paganism and Pythagoreanism in 
an attractive light; but we regard the asserted parallels with Christ 
as accidental rather than intended. The subject has already been dis- 
cussed in the pages of this Journal [see J. S. L., Oct. 1862]; and it 
may seem unnecessary to add to what has been already said. How- 
ever, two remarks may be added: first, that M. Réville advocates his 
theory with much ability; and secondly, we think he has grievously 
exaggerated in some of his details. With regard to Apollonius him- 
self, it is possible that he really lived; but the record of Philostratus 
abounds in fabrications so gross that the biography has no historical 
value. Its value arises from its faithful representation of the thoughts 
and wishes of enlightened pagans when it was written. It is un- 
doubtedly a very curious production, and, considering the extraordinary 
amount of discussion it has raised, ought to be better known. Good 
service would be rendered by an accessible edition of it in English, as 
Berwick’s translation is by no means a common book. 





The first Man and his place in Creation, considered on the principles of 
Science and Common Sense, from a Christian point of view. With 
an Appendix on the Negro. By Grorce Moore, M.D. London: 
Longmans. 


WE are happy to meet with Dr. Moore on the ground occupied by this 
book. As a plea for what may be called the anthropology of the Bible 
it is exceedingly able and well-timed. The scientific theories which 
have almost overwhelmed us of late years, are dealt with in a proper 
manner. Any man of common sense who observes their number, and 
phases, and contradictions, will at once infer that their common self- 
confidence is unjustifiable. They cannot all be right; indeed, can more 
than one of them be right? Dr Moore has done a good deal to satisfy 
intelligent and unbiassed minds, that anthropological science is right in 
proportion to its harmony with Bible principles, and wrong in propor- 
tion to its rejection of them. In the sum and substance of his work we 
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cannot but agree with him; and our difference of opinion on some de- 
tails will not prevent us from giving the work our hearty recommendation. 

Whence did I come? is a question of no modern invention. To 
shew ‘‘unde genus hominum”’ was the wish of philosophers as well as 
poets in ancient times; indeed the desire to learn this must have been 
very general if we may judge from the accounts which have been left 
us in the old mythologists, historians, philosophers and poets. Recent 
attempts to solve the problem, apart from a special intervention of God, 
in a distinct creative act, have made more or less impression, but there 
is not much chance of their supplanting the old Biblical teaching, and 
that of the mythologies which recognize a voluntary supernatural 
agency. The origin of man is not all; we are called on to inquire into 
the whole of his past, and into his present place in nature, and even 
into the probabilities of a misty future. Men of science do not shrink 
from these herculean labours, involving the study of countless facts, 
phenomena, relations and contingencies. The Bible forbids not such 
endeavours; but what is the position which it ought to occupy in rela- 
tion to them? Is it to be ignored? Certainly not: and those who 
would ignore it commit a great mistake. Is it to be treated as untrue? 
Certainly not, unless it can be refuted; and this is impossible, for no 
one is likely to prove its statements false. Men may discover, or think 
they discover, another possible solution; but a possible solution is not 
necessarily true. Over every possible solution that may be imagined 
the Bible has an immense advantage, for its solution is also possible, 
suggesting an adequate cause for phenomena, and a reasonable expla- 
nation not contradicted by facts, and at the same time claiming to be 
true and divinely authorized. 

Dr. Moore is a Christian philosopher well informed on scientific 
subjects, and therefore able and anxious to confront facts with Serip- 
ture. It may be objected that he is not an impartial witness, but he is 
not less so than those who believe they can come to the truth without 
the Bible, and therefore ignore it. He wishes to prove the Bible true. 
He does: and a very laudable wish it is. But he does more; he gives 
innumerable reasons for accepting and adhering to the Scriptural 
account, and for rejecting explanations which militate against it. The 
idea of man’s being a development from some lower form has always 
seemed to us most objectionable. No corresponding developments take 
place or have taken place in historic times. Such a development would 
be a tremendous physical miracle,—moral miracle,—intellectual miracle. 
The development must have been at least of two individuals of different 
sexes, about the same time and near the same place. It must have 
included the addition of physical, moral, and intellectual qualities, as 
well as in the modification, expansion, or destruction of such qualities 
previously existing in the parent stock. A spoken language, the moral 
consciousness, anticipation of the future, the need of fire, and other 
matters, have to be accounted for. In a thousand ways the river must 
have risen higher than its source, and the favourite maxim ex nihilo 
nihil fit, must have been reversed. 
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We have not space to give a summary of the twenty-four chapters 
of Dr. Moore’s volume, but we have found them most interesting and 
instructive. The language is clear and forcible, the facts are well 
selected, and the conclusions are distinctly stated, while a high moral 
and religious tone is conspicuous throughout. The weakest portion is 
in our opinion the chapter in which the author advocates the probability 
of Hebrew having been the primeval language. On this point we con- 
fess to serious doubts, and are willing to believe that we neither know 
nor can know the fact. As for the origin of language we think it 
sufficient to admit that God made man with the organs of speech, and 
with a mind capable of framing ideas and prompted to give them utter- 
ance. Of the perfection or imperfection of the primeval language we 
know nothing; but we cannot doubt that the Creator took care it 
should be adequate to the earliest wants of his creatures in their com- 
munications with each other and with him. 


A Plea for a New Translation of the Scriptures. With a Translation 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. A. Drewes, 
M.A. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


A scHoLar of some pretensions once said in our hearing, “I hate it.” 
He meant the Authorized Version. Others have gone to the opposite 
extreme, and regarded it as all but perfection. We agree with neither. 
The Book is the glory of English literature, but it is desirable its text 
should be corrected, and its revision effected. It would not cease to 
be the English Bible for this, any more than Westminster Abbey 
ceases to be Westminster Abbey because the Dean and Chapter ordain 
repairs equivalent to a “restoration.” In these days of Church resto- 
ration it would be well to proceed to Bible restoration. Obsolete and 
rude words and phrases are as much out of place and inimical to com- 
fort as high backed pews et hoc genus omne. Errors in the text are as 
much to be deprecated as anomalies and incongruities of architectural 
detail. The mischief is, that those who are so zealous for restoring 
churches, and even church services, furnish the largest contingent of 
opposers of Bible revision. 

We have often said, and we say again, that we want a revised 
version. The people want it. Our Bible teaches witches and witch- 
craft, and so favours foolish superstitions, and gives a handle to vulgar 
infidels. But we do not now discuss the subject. Our object is to 
shew that we thoroughly approve of the aim of Mr. Dewes, whose 
essay is another protest against the “‘let-alone” system. We commend 
this essay to the attention of our readers, whatever their desires in the 
matter. The translation of the Epistle to the Romans is rather pro- 
visional than final, rather a specimen than a finished work. It has 
numerous good points, but it does not meet the difficulty of popular 
adaptation. It is better fitted for the thoughtful and intelligent than 
for the multitude. However, we thank the author for keeping the 
question before the public. 
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The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun Roy. Edited by 
Mary Carpenter. London: Triibner. 


Rammouun Roy died in October, 1833, and many of the present 
generation never heard of him. He was a Brahim of noble birth who 
renounced Hindooism, and advocated Unitarian principles. His great 
ability and activity raised him up many friends as well as opponents. 
In 1831 he came to England, where he died. The book before us 
contains a biographical sketch by the late Dr. Lant Carpenter ; to which 
are added numerous documents, extracts and observations. It is illus- 
trated with a full-length portrait, ete. The work will help to preserve 
the memory of a remarkable man, of whom, although we differ from 
many of his opinions, we can only speak in terms of respect. He 
emancipated himself from the errors of his countrymen, and laboured 
hard to teach the new principles which he espoused. When we con- 
sider the many excellencies of his character, we are forced to say, 
would that he had been altogether one of us! Such as desire to be 
informed respecting him cannot do better than read Miss Carpenter’s 
interesting volume. 


The Sure Word of Prophecy: a Course of Lectures. By Rev. J. R. 
Ecurin, M.A. London: Nisbet and Co. 


Tuese lectures were delivered in St. James’s Church, Ryde. They 
are nine in number, and principally treat of unfulfilled prophecy. 
Copious notes take the form of an appendix. They advocate a visible, 
personal reign of Christ upon earth, after his second coming, but the 
author differs in numerous details from sundry leaders of the millennial 
school. Like many other books of its class this is very earnest, and 
its language is forcible, but we cannot undertake to pronounce a critical 
opinion on the views advanced. Our answer to well nigh all the 
millennial theories which have been offered for our acceptance is non 
possumus, and such must be our answer to this. At the same time we 
believe that students of unfulfilled prophecy will find the lectures of 
Mr. Echein very suggestive and interesting, even though they may not 
agree with all that is said in them. 





Lectures on the Second Coming and Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. By W. Ketty. London: W. H. Broom. 


Mr. Ke tty is decidedly a master of Scripture; his acquaintance with 
it is wonderful. This is not all: he is deeply in earnest, fluent if not 
eloquent, and endowed with a far more than ordinary share of learning. 
While, therefore, we do not receive all his conclusions, we admit the 
sterling character of his book, which for its soberness and solidity may 
be favourably contrasted with many frothy publications upon the same 
class of subjects. We do not profess to devote our space to such 
subjects, and therefore we will only mention that Mr. Kelly believes 
the true Church of Christ will be taken out of the world before the 
great tribulation which is to come upon the Jew and Gentile. He 
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supports this view, as all his views, with much force and ability. 
Apart from his personal opinions, the author introduces many valuable 
criticisms and expositions of texts. There is nothing to offend any, 
and all may read the work with substantial profit. 





Thecla: a Drama. By Henry Buss. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 

Two Theclas appear in early Christian literature; one at the very 
commencement of the fourth century, and one in the age of Nero. 
This last is a great Saint in some of the churches; and there is extant, 
a curious apocryphal tale, known as The Acts of Paul and Thecla. 
The lady is probably a creation of Oriental imagination, but she is 
named by some of the ancient fathers, and the Church of Rome gives 
her a place in the calendar (Sept. 23). Mr. Bliss has prefixed her 
name to a drama of considerable interest. The form he has adopted is 
that of dialogue, chiefly in rhyming couplets. The principal characters 
are Nero, Helius, Galba, Seneca, Statilia, and Thecla. These characters 
are drawn with consistency and spirit, and indeed the whole composi- 
tion is marked by great animation and force. As a poem, it is of a 
superior order, and will be read with pleasure by such as have ability 
and taste to appreciate it. 





The complete Works of Thomas Brooks. Edited, with Memoir, by 

Rev. A. B. Grosart. Vols. I. and If. Edinburgh: Nichol. 
WE have here two more volumes of the series of Puritan divines. We 
have frequently noticed and recommended this series, and our readers 
are aware of the general character of its theology. Thomas Brooks 
was one of the greatest of the later Puritans, and some of his writings 
have maintained their popularity to our own day. Mr. Grosart’s 
memoir is very interesting, and his edition is carefully and accurately 
printed. Brooks is not simply doctrinal, but eminently practical and 
experimental. Those who would acquaint themselves with the varied 
phases of the profound and earnest Christian life of men whom many 
misrepresent, and more misunderstand, should study this publication. 
The work appears in quite an attractive form, and is singularly cheap. 
Vigorous thought, vigorous language, and versatile learning, are all to 
be found here. Of course, much is quaint and old-fashioned, but this 
detracts not from the merit of the writings. 





Commentary upon the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians. By Pauu 
Bayne. Edinburgh: Nichol. 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By W. Gover, D.D. 
Vol. I. Edinburgh: Nichol. 

TuesE are two volumes of the quarto series of old commentaries issued 

by Mr. Nichol. Biographical notices are prefixed to each. Bayne’s 

work is a copious Commentary, occupying more than 400 pages, and 

was preached at Cambridge, where the author died in 1617. It is a 

curious specimen of minute analysis and constant application of texts. 
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Like many other works of the class, it has running through it a 
marked controversial tinge. Those were days of controversy, and 
preachers were not at all content to adopt the smooth and quiet strain 
of their modern successors. The Romish system, of course, was a 
perpetual theme; but not the only one, as is evident from the 
thoroughness with which all doctrinal and practical points are gone 
into. 

Dr. Gouge preached his exposition in Blackfriars, where he was 
pastor, from 1608 to 1653. He was a man of mark in his time, and 
appears to have merited all the respect that was shown him. The 
Commentary upon the Hebrews is the substance of his Wednesday’s 
lectures during thirty years. It comprises a wonderful mass of 
criticisms, observations, inferences, ete., many of them well worthy 
of attention. 

Both the books of Bayne and Gouge will be found highly sugges- 
tive, and prove a great help to any who are expounding the Epistles 
in the course of their ordinary ministrations. Intelligent private 
Christians also, may consult them with advantage. 





Biblical Commentary on the Books of Samuel. By C. F. Kem, D.D., 
and F. Detirzscu, D.D. Translated by Rev. J. Martin, B.A. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Biblical Commentary on the Book of Job. By F. Dexirzscn, D.D. 
Translated by Rev. F. Botton, B.A. Vol. I. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 


Tue critical and theological principles of the authors of these two 
volumes, are well known and extensively appreciated. The work on 
Samuel will be an appropriate companion to the similar expositions of 
the historical books already published, and no one who has them 
should be without this. 

The first volume on Job contains a copious introduction, and a 
commentary upon twenty-two chapters of the text. It promises to be 
a valuable help towards the understanding of this curious portion of 
Scripture. At present we only call attention to it, but we hope to 
notice it at length when the second volume has appeared. The author 
assigns the composition of Job to the age of Solomon. 





From Pole to Pole: a Handbook of Christian Missions, for the use of 
Ministers, Teachers, and others. By Joseru Hassetu. London: 
Nisbet and Co. 

A compact and comprehensive history and sketch of ancient and 
modern missions, according to their geographical distribution. An 
immense amount of fact is brought together, and we are enabled to 
realize the greatness of the efforts which the Church of Christ has 
made to extend itself in the world. The book abounds in statistics, 
and no pains have been spared to give it completeness. We have no 
hesitation in saying that it should be possessed and read by all who 
take an interest in its important subject. 
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The Liturgy, and the manner of Reading it. By G. F. Gopparp. 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 


Tuis treatise is upon a subject in which all the clergy are interested, 
but which does not receive that attention which its practical importance 
requires. The author has taken pains to expound his views with pre- 
cision, and to supply such instructions as will be useful to those for 
whom he writes. To shew more distinctly the structure of the 
Liturgy, he has introduced the Latin forms of various portions of it. 
We have no doubt the book will be a real advantage to such as will 
give it their patient study and attention. 





A short summary of the Evidences for the Bible. By the Rev. T. 8. 
Ackianp, M.A. Oxford and London: Parker and Co. 


WE cannot help saying that this unpretending little book is one of 
considerable merit. It does not take up all the questions bearing 
upon the subject, but it deals with the more important of them in a 
superior style. The author has well studied his subject, and his 
treatment of it is clear, calm, intelligent, and forcible. Here and 
there, perhaps, we should suggest an alteration; but, as a whole, the 
work is one which we can confidently recommend as fitted for usefulness 
among a large class. We hope it will have every success. 





Memorabilia Ecclesie: a Selection of Passages of interest connected 
with the History of the Christian Church. By Henry Grant. 
Vol. I. London: Hatchard and Co. 


Tus volume contains a sort of summary of Church history during the 
first six centuries. The author is avowedly a compiler, and although 
the structure of his work might be improved, it contains very much 
matter which will be useful to persons who have little time for such 
studies, that is—to the mass of readers. The facts collected are 
generally to be relied upon; at the same time, we must think some 
of them are more than doubtful. 





Baptism: its Institution, its Privileges, and its Responsibilities. By 

the Rev. J. H. Trrcoms, M.A. London: Hunt and Co. 
Tue plan of this journal prevents us from entering into the subject of 
Mr. Titcomb’s little work. We can, nevertheless, speak well of its 
plan, spirit, intention, and general execution. The clergy and members 
of the Established Church, will find in it a calm and moderate state- 
ment of the author’s views. It is religious in spirit and practical in 
form, and the writer seeks to build upon a scriptural basis; we need 
scarcely remark, that the opinions advanced are most in accordance 
with those of the evangelical school. 





The Koran and the Bible; or, Islam and Christianity. By J. M. 
ArnoLp, B.D. Second edition. London: Longmans. 


Tue author of this work is an experienced Arabic Scholar, and has 
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brought together much curious and instructive matter respecting the 
subjects about which he writes. The first edition was called The 
Natural History of Islamism; the second differs from it in its title 
and in some details which have grown superannuated. The author is 
a zealous promoter of evangelization among the Mohammedans, and 
will give all the profits of his book to the “ Moslem Mission Society.” 
We have often consulted the volume since its original appearance, and 
have found it so useful, that we have much pleasure in bearing witness 
to its superior merits. 





A Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels. By H. Grenvitte. 
London: J. R. Smith. 


We have here a harmony of the Gospels, followed by copious notes. 
Preceding the synopsis, varied introductory matter, chiefly relating to 
the Gospel miracles, is introduced. It is quite beyond our power to 
say the book is faultless, but we can recommend it as a most con- 
venient and useful manual for reference and consultation. 





The Bible and its Interpreters. The Popular Theory: the Roman 
Theory: the Literary Theory: the Truth. W. J. Irons, D.D. 
London: Hayes. 


Tue title indicates the topics and arrangement of this convenient and 
useful book. Dr. Irons is too well known to need any introduction, 
and his pages are characterized by that force of reasoning, lucidity of 
style, and religiousness of spirit for which he is famous. Dr. Irons 
hits the nail on the head in what he says of the Bible in its relation 
to the supernatural, We like his book very much. 





Société Nationale pour une Traduction Nouvelle des Livres Saints en 
langue Frangaise. Seance d’ouverture, le 21 Mars, 1866, a la 
Sarbonne. Rapport et diseours. Paris: Dentre. 

A very laudable scheme, but one which will find it hard to resist the 


hostility it must inevitable provoke. We, nevertheless, wish it all 
possible success. This first report is very interesting. 





The Athenian Year, and its bearing on the Eclipses of Thucydides and 
Piolemy, and the Metonic Cycle. By F. Parker, M.A. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 


Mr. Parker labours most assiduously in his endeavours to rectify and 
settle ancient chronology. His latest publication is one which has all 
the recommendations for which we have praised his preceding works. 
It is highly ingenious and interesting, and will to many be conclusive. 





The Book of God. The Apocalypse of Adam Oannes. London: 
Reeves and Turner. 


Tue author of this book is anonymous, and wisely so, for his own sake 
and for that of his friends. Very few men would like to be known as 
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the author of a book like this; and very few would wish to find him 
among their friends. The book abounds in learning ill-digested and 
ill-applied. Persons in search of the curiosities of literature will find 
it every way worthy of attention. 





A Suggestive and Homiletical Commentary on St. Luke. By W. H. 
Van Doren, D.D. London: Reeves and Turner. 
One characteristic of this work is the brevity of its notes. This 
enables the author to get into one page as much thought as usually 
stretches over four or five. The tone of the book is religious, and its 
editor is well informed and industrious. We think every clergyman 
who sees it will favourably regard it. It will be unquestionably a 
great help to any one who lectures or preaches on the the third Gospel. 





Ueber die Judische Angelologie und Demonologie in ihrer Abhingigkeit 
vorn Parsismus. Von Dr. ALEXANDER Konut. Leipzig: 1866. 
(From the Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes heraus- 
gegeben von der D. M. G., etc., 1V., Band No. 3.) 8vo. pp. 105. 


We have in this essay a very learned discussion on the connection 
between the Jewish doctrines in reference to angels and spirits, and 
Parsism. This subject assumes a higher degree of importance at 
present than it has usually held in Biblical studies, from the discussions 
which have taken place, and the controversies which have been going 
on latterly in regard to the Book of Daniel. The battle-field in regard 
to Daniel has rather changed within the last twenty years. The old 
objections are, in the main, the groundwork of all the modern attacks 
upon the genuineness of this portion of Scripture, but the attack is 
made in a different manner. The attention also which has been 
bestowed on the Zend Avesta (we use the common appellation) in late 
years has also very much altered the state of these controversies on 
one point, viz., the connection between the doctrines of the Bible and 
those of the ancient Parsees. It must be observed, however, that our 
knowledge of the Zend Avesta is almost in its infancy. It is only 
lately that any real knowledge of the Zend text has been acquired, 
and even now that knowledge is very imperfect. The professors of 
that language are obliged very often to speak with stammering tongue, 
and very indistinct utterances. And this we say, not with any inten- 
tion of casting any opprobrium on this study. Windischmann and 
Spiegel have made great advances in these studies, after the profound 
researches of Burnouf, and Westergaard, and others; and Bleek has 
placed the results of Spiegel’s work within the reach of English readers 
unacquainted with German. Nor must Hang be omitted, for he has 
laboured in this same field with much success, although his results and 
Spiegel’s occasionally clash; and it will require time and further in- 
vestigations to determine where the truth lies. 

Dr. Kohut has worked chiefly upon one department, as far as the 
present treatise is concerned, viz., to ascertain how far the notions of 
the Jews regarding spirits and angels are derived from the ancient 
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Parsees, whose faith is supposed to be contained in the Zend Avesta. 
The fact is, that this book, as Dr. Pusey has remarked, has no history. 
The conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great, in the latter part of 
the fourth century B.c., was the death-blow to the supremacy of this 
religion. It disappeared from the history of the world, and its pro- 
fessors sought safety from persecution in obscurity and seclusion; its 
books were unknown in Europe, and the Zend Avesta, the great code 
of Parsism, made its appearance before the European world only at the 
end of the eighteenth century! What accretions the original code 
may have received is a problem of no ordinary difficulty to solve. 
Undoubtedly there are many parts far more ancient than others; but 
the later parts of the book probably occupy a very large proportion of 
its bulk. 

The question of the derivation of the Jewish doctrines from those 
of the Parsees is one with which all Biblical students who give much 
attention to the Book of Daniel are tolerably familiar. At one time 
the notion that the Jews borrowed their Angelology from the Persians 
in Babylon was very prevalent in Germany, but a few years ago the 
tide was rather turning. The writer of this review, after considerable 
study of the subject, entirely rejects the fundamental proposition of 
Dr. Kohut’s essay. Dr. Kohut maintains that it is perfectly clear, 
and has been completely proved, that the Jewish exiles in Persia and 
Media incorporated much of the Zoroastrian religion with their own ; 
and that especially the doctrine of angels and genii, and “ the interior 
economy both of heaven and hell” were borrowed entirely from Parsee 
sources, and thus imported into the Old Testament. It is impossible, 
in a short notice, to argue this great question, but we do not think 
Dr. Kohut does very much towards proving this point. He makes 
argumentative capital out of very small data; e.g., Ahura-masda calls 
himself “the watcher” (in the Ormazd-Yasht, § 17). But this is 
only one out of a number of titles in the same sentence! This is one 
instance of the tendency to argue largely from slight data, which we 
have observed, and which we mention simply to apprize our readers 
that this is a work which requires to be read with caution. The author 
is very learned, and brings a large mass of materials to illustrate the 
subject, which may be used by those who reject, as well as those who 
agree in his views. He divides his discussion very properly into 
two distinct chronological periods. 1. The Scripture Times. 2. The 
Talmudic Times. That there was much intercourse with Persia in 
Talmudic times is undoubted, and this part of his essay is very inte- 
resting, although some of it is very fanciful and wild. He is extremely 
learned in the Talmud, and the quotations from this and other Jewish 
sources render the essay very useful to those who are investigating the 
subject. He compares the Talmudic and the Parsee names of spirits 
and angels, and illustrates them with much cleverness. The soundness 
of his conclusions is quite a different question! But every student of 
this deeply interesting subject will feel himself much indebted to 
Dr. Kohut for his large collection of valuable materials. 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Llandaff. By 

Aurrep Oxtivant, D.D., Bishop of Llandaff. London: Rivingtons. 
We have read this charge, delivered in July last, with very much 
satisfaction. Its local topics interest but little perhaps beyond the 
diocese to which they apply: but the bishop enters largely into mat- 
ters which have become of universal importance: The Education of the 
Clergy; Latitudinarianism ; The various forms of unbelief and scepti- 
cism which are prevalent; and, more fully than on any other subject, 
Ritualism, occupies his lordship’s attention. We are unwilling to give 
our own opinion upon some of these, preferring rather to quote the 
words of the charge, so that our readers may judge for themselves as 
to the tone of the bishop’s remarks and his own view of the changes 
which seem to be taking place. We may remark that a spirit of cha- 
rity and moderation, ‘a desire to bear with the idiosyncrasies of others, 
distinguishes the whole of this admirable charge. 


On the necessity there is for the clergy to keep pace with the age, 
we read :— 


“ At my last Visitation I reminded you that, as clergymen, we were loudly 
called upon to keep pace with the progressive activity of the age. Permit me 
again to refer to the subject. No doubt it is impossible in the nature of things 
that we can all be proficients in literature or science. But even they who have 
been least favoured with the ability or opportunity of attaining such a pro- 
ficiency, may incur the doom of the unprofitable servant, if from indolence, 
worldly-mindedness, or any other motive, they do not cultivate to the utmost 
the faculties—or even the one talent—which God has given them. It may be 
that by His blessing our attainments, even if they be but small, may suffice for 
the confirmation of some doubting spirit, or convince some wavering brother of 
the sin of unbelief. At any rate we have our own responsibility to look to, 
whatever be the success which it may please God to give us. The question in 
the day of judgment will be, Have we done what we could? The studious man, 
if he cannot himself solve every difficulty that presents itself, will at least have 
had his mind exercised by reason of use, and have a better chance of knowing 
where the requisite information may be found for the refutation of error and 
confirmation of the truth, than if he had never troubled himself with these mat- 
ters. For we are not to suppose that the pretensions of these Free Inquirers to 
the exclusive possession of literature and science are as well founded as they 
are vauntingly put forth.” 


To Ritualists and their opponents, to all earnest-minded Church- 
men, we commend the remarks on the absolute nothingness of such 
questions when we consider the awful spread of infidelity in our larger 
towns and cities ; the insensibility to all religious forms whatever which 


characterizes so great a portion of our artizans, and the ignorance and 
depravity of the poor. 


‘‘Supposing I had altogether mistaken the case, and that the embarrass- 
ments of which I had spoken had no real existence, would it be wise, would it 
be charitable, would it be the part of true piety, would it be an imitation of our 
Lord’s own conduct, would it be the way to habituate our people to that spiritual 
worship which alone is acceptable to God, were we to busy ourselves in the re- 
suscitation of dormant forms of religious worship, the attempted revival of which 
would be an occasion of offence, and, if persevered in, must prove a source of 
discord and weakness? And all this, while Infidelity, as we have just seen, is 
thundering at our gates, and, instead of weakening each other’s hands, we ought 


to be striving together in defence of “those things which are most surely be- 
lieved amongst us.” 
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With one other quotation we heartily commend this charge to our 
Clerical readers, as the thoughtful production of one whose age and 
position entitle him to speak with authority ; feeling sure that an atten- 
tive perusal cannot but do good to the reader. Of the tendency of 
extreme ritualism we read :— 


“Tt cannot, however, be denied that concurrently with this Ritualistic move- 
ment, Sacramental doctrine, not distinguishable, at least by ordinary minds, 
from that of the Church of Rome, has been unblushingly put forth by members 
of our own body; and it is the knowledge of this fact that has stirred up a feel- 
ing of indignation and alarm throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
To resume an antiquated and obsolete dress might be deemed an act of indiffer- 
ence or folly, at which we might afford to smile. But if these Vestments are 
intended to prepare the way for the reception of doctrines which our Church has 
deliberately renounced as contrary to the truth of God’s Word, those persons 
who adopt them with any such feeling may rest assured that no power on earth 
will induce her faithful members to surrender their birthright; if Ritualism is 
abused for such a purpose, it will itself be cast aside, but the Truth, like its 
divine Author, will abide for ever.” 





Lectures on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians ; with a 
new translation. By Wituiam Kexty. London: G. Morrish. 


Mr. Ketty has produced such a scholarly version of this admirable 
Epistle as we should expect from him. But like almost all modern 
versions with which we are acquainted, it wants a certain popular ele- 
ment. Thus it is almost a photograph of the Greek to say “in order 
that we should be unto [the] praise of his glory, that have fore-trusted 
in the Christ.” Yet no such sentence or utterance would naturally 
come from the lips or pen of an Englishman. We believe for all that, 
that the Holy Ghost can speak in good vernacular English; and that 
it is the preponderance of this element which is the great charm of the 
Authorized Version. The old Rheims and Douay version is simply 
barbarous and grotesque, and very few Roman Catholics would read it 
till Dr. Challoner made a revision almost equal to a translation; and 
even now his book is full of passages in the worst taste. Perhaps this 
is why so may papists read our version. 

Mr. Kelly’s translation will aid thoughtful persons who cannot read 
Greek. His lectures will aid those pious and thoughtful persons who 
seek to be edified as well as instructed. They are characterized by 
much devout earnestness, and a constant endeavour to develope the 
ideas and teachings of the sacred text. We are not aware what de- 
nomination Mr. Kelly belongs to, but he continually appeals to Chris- 
tians as spiritual persons, and regards the Church as made up of such. 
The manner and tone of the book must be every way commended. 





Intercourse and Intercommunion among Christians ; Rome and Eng- 
land. Two Essays. By A. H. Wratistaw, M.A. London: 
Bell and Daldy. ' 


Our excellent coadjutor, the author, is tolerant and comprehensive, 
clear and forcible; and in these Essays has said much that claims the 
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attention of all in our times of conflict. He has made many things 
plain; but if he has demonstrated one thing more fully than another, it 
is that exclusivism characterized neither the primitive Church nor that 
of England at the Reformation. ‘‘ Substantial unity amidst accidental 
diversity’ is his principle, and we accept it. A rigid and exclusive 
uniformity is inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, and tends to 
make the Church a mere machine. The days for despotism in Church 
as in state are past, and the attempt to restore them is an anachron- 
ism. A large amount of personal liberty must be allowed to men in 
matters of religion, and personal differences on secondary points must 
not prevent union, communion and co-operation. Sinking our differ- 
ences, we should combine for the promotion of common objects, and 
chiefly for enabling the Church to do that for which its Founder esta- 
blished it in the world. 

A Memento of Kissingen. 1866. A Sermon by the Rev. G. L. Hat- 

LETT, B.C.L. London: Rivingtons, 

On the tenth of July in this year, the Bavarian watering-place, Kis- 
singen, was surrounded by the Prussian army; ‘“‘and after a brave and 
obstinate defence,” was taken. On the following Sunday the English 
visitors returned their humble and hearty thanks to God for their deli- 
verance from the dangers and troubles of the past week. At this ser- 
vice Mr. Hallett preached the Sermon before us, and in obedience to a 
request from his hearers consented to publish it. It is full of such 
thoughts of gratitude as would present themselves to a pious mind 
under similar circumstances, and was listened to, we have no doubt, 
with the same kind of feelings by the congregation. We are glad to 
find that our countrywomen tended the sick and dying after the battle. 
The Sermon is dedicated to the Dean of Westminster. 





A Layman's Faith ; Doctrines and Liturgy. By a Layman. London: 
Triibner and Co, 


Tuis little book is clearly and intelligently written. In the first part 
the author rapidly sketches the religious history of the world, in its 
connection with divine revelation. In the second part he reviews 
Bossuet’s exposition of the doctrines of the Catholic church. Herein 
the author rejects sacerdotalism and sacramentalism as exemplified in 
the Churches of Rome and of England. In the third part he treats of 
a written creed, which he accepts, so far as the Divine Being is con- 
cerned; it comprises one God; Jesus Christ as the outward manifesta- 
tion of that one God, in the flesh; and the Holy Spirit as the manifes- 
tation of that one God, in the soul of man. He does not allow the 
“Trinitarian view of persons and offices in the Deity.” The fourth 
part is on sundry doctrines of the Romish and protestant churches ; 
the fifth, on the practices of Christians; and the sixth on a liturgy. 
The book deserves to be read as a sign of the times, but we should be 
sorry to see all its principles adopted ; some of them, indeed, are very 
objectionable. 
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The New Testament for English Readers ; containing the Authorized 
Version, with a revised English Text, marginal references, and a 
critical and explanatory Commentary. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Vol. II, Part II., The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles, and the Revelation. London: 
Rivingtons. 


WE are glad to see the completion of this useful and important work. 
The concluding portion comprises about 230 pages of prolegomena, 
and 600 pages of text and commentary. The prolegomena correspond 
with the books discussed in the remainder of the volume, and abound 
in curious and valuable information. Dr. Alford favours the opinion 
that Apollos has the best claim to the authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and that it was perhaps written at Ephesus in a.p. 68—70. 
The epistle of James was, he thinks, written about a.p. 45, and we 
are pleased to find him adopting this early date, borne out as it seems 
to be by the features of the entire composition. 

1 Peter, he thinks, was written between a.D. 63 and 67, and at 
Babylon on the Euphrates, where St. Peter was accompanied by his 
wife and Mark, whom he calls his son (chap. v. 13). The Rheims 
notes on the verse just mentioned are as usual contemptible—railing at 
Protestants, and shirking all the difficulties of the passage. Dr. 
Alford accepts 2 Peter as genuine and canonical, and as written later 
than the other. The three epistles ascribed to St. John also, are 
received as his. Jude and Revelation too, are accepted as genuine,— 
the latter as written about a.p. 95 or 96. 

A great many other points are discussed in the introduction which 
bears marks of patience, carefulness, and candour, as well as judgment. 
Of the revised version and notes we are at present scarcely in a posi- 
tion to speak, as we have only been able to refer to a number of 
isolated passages. But thus far, it is some satisfaction to us to find 
our own explanations in harmony with those of the learned Dean. 
We have been gratified, moreover, by the outspokenness of the 
annotator on sundry topics which we will not now specify. It is not 
every one who dares to be honest, or believes he can afford to be 
honest in expounding Holy Scripture. Dr. Alford is one of the 
frankest expositors we know. He is occasionally undecided and a little 
obscure in what he says, but this arises from the indecision which 
actually prevails in his mind at such times. Some say he changes his 
mind. He does so, and when he does he says so, which is better than 
altering your opinion and still advocating it, for that is hypocrisy. 
There is one matter about which our author has not changed, and that 
is his purpose and endeavour to give learned Englishmen a pure Greek 
text, and to help all Englishmen to the true meaning of the true text. 
In this double work he has held fast his integrity, and has won for 
himself a position among Biblical scholars, which many may envy, but 
none can deny. We are not now referring to his opinions on special 
details, of which we say nothing, but with allusion to his Greek and 
English Testaments as a whole. The latter we hope to be able to 
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notice more fully hereafter, and in that hope we only repeat the ex- 
pression of our conviction that every candid and intelligent English 
reader will find it a storehouse and armoury, from which he may draw 
copious supplies in every time of need. If any are inclined to consult 
the book in a carping and unfriendly mood, let them read the con- 
cluding paragraph of the introduction; if after that they can speak 
unkindly, they will deserve to be treated with contempt and disgust. 
We say not this to deprecate fair criticism, but that dog-in-the-manger 
spirit which is not unknown in theological circles. 





A Handbook of Sanskrit Literature: with Appendices descriptive of 
the Mythology, Castes, and religious Sects of the Hindus. By G. 
Smatt, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Taxis is a very convenient and useful manual, and will be welcome to 
others besides candidates for the India civil service, and missionaries 
to India. The author has himself resided in India, and is now 
engaged as a teacher of Oriental languages; he has, therefore, had 
peculiar opportunities for preparing for such a work as this, which he 
truly believes to be desirable. His aim has been to compile and 
arrange in a handy form such information on his subject as may be 
required for preliminary studies or casual reference. In his introduc- 
tory chapter he gives a summary account of the Vedas and Vedic 
literature; and this is followed by a like notice of the Dharma Sastras, 
or Shasters, supplementary to the Vedas. The second portion of the 
work treats of philosophical literature and systems. The third part is 
occupied with poetical and miscellaneous literature. A brief outline of 
Hindu mythology is contained in the first appendix; and in the 
second, a sketch of Hindu castes and religious sects. It will be seen 
that the work contains just such information as is often wanted by 
students, and not always to be found at a short notice. The author 
mentions, as his chief sources, the names of some of the principal 
scholars in this department. We have examined the book with care, 
and have confidence in recommending it as a very intelligible and com- 
prehensive account of matters, which may be often recondite, but which 
are always interesting. The literature of India is a marvel, repre- 
senting as it does the thoughts of many men and of many ages in a 
region with no regular or intimate communication with the ancient 
nations of whom we know most. Its topics are innumerable, and its 
volumes to be counted by myriads. We cordially welcome the aid 
now supplied for a more general acquaintance with Hindu literature, 
philosophy, and mythology. 





Notes and Reflections on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
Artur Pripnau. London: Longmans. 


Tose who are acquainted with Mr. Pridham’s preceding publications 
of the same order, will be glad to see the present one. It “is 
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written,” says the author, “in the interest of no class of sectaries, but 
of ‘all who in every place call on the name of Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 
It claims to be a faithful (though surely most inadequate) exposition of 
the apostle’s words; and its publication is in the hope that, by divine 
mercy, it may prove a seasonable aid to some who, with right desires, 
but defective knowledge, are seeking a refuge from the harassing diver- 
sities of modern religious opinion.” He says again: “as the aim of 
this work is not to flatter spiritual dilettantism, but to help and comfort 
souls, such critical matter only has been introduced as may meet in 
some fair measure the reasonable expectations of those for whom it is 
intended.” These extracts accurately describe the work, and indicate 
its spirit. It is thoroughly scriptural and orthodox, according to our 
way of thinking, and its criticisms are generally just and fair, though 
not always to our liking. The note on 1 Cor. xi. 27 we object to. 
Mr. Pridham says the Authorized Version is “ unfaithful in translating 
9 by ‘and.’” This is not right, although it is an old accusation of 
the papists. The reading «ai (“‘and’’), as shewn by Tischendorf in 
his seventh edition, is that of the Alexandrian and other MSS., as 
well as of sundry ancient fathers and versions, including copies of the 
Latin Vulgate itself. This, however, is no great matter, when a book 
is so generally excellent as the one before us. The copious expository 
remarks or meditations, are profoundly religious, and well fitted to 


edify the right-minded reader. 





The Liturgies of 1549 and 1662. Edited by the Rev. Orsy Surrey, 
M.A. London: Masters. 


Tuts elegant little volume consists of a preface, out of the Communion 
office, according to the two books of 1549 and 1662. It cannot fail to 
be interesting now that so many have their attention turned to the sub- 
ject. The two offices, with their rubrics, are printed on opposite pages, 
so that any one can compare them throughout with facility. 





Some of the following arrived too late for notice in the present Number :— 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. New Series. Vol. 2, Part I. London: 
Triibner & Co. 


Tracts for Thoughtful Christians. No.2. Hades; or, the Invisible World. By 
the Author of Destiny of Human Race. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Apostolic Baptism, a purely Apostolic Office. Printed for Thoughtful Consider- 
ation, 

The Sunday Reader. July and August. 

Colonial Church Chronicle. July, August, September. 

Church Builder. July. 

Letter to a Friend leaving the Church of England for that of Rome. London: 
Rivingtons. 
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Bibliotheca Sacra. July. London: Triibner. 

Frauenspiegel. Lebensbilder Christlicher Frauen, etc. Anna Lavater. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 

The Critical English Testament. Being an adaptation of Bengel’s Gnomon, 
with numerous notes, shewing the ea results of Modern Criticism and 
Exegesis. Edited by Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A., and Rev. James Hawkes, 
M.A. Vol. 1, The Gospels; Vol. 2, Acts and Epistles to 2 Thessalonians. 
London: A. Strahan. 

Dr. Martin Luther’s Briefwechsel, mit vielen unbekannten Briefen, etc. Von 
Dr. C. A. H. Burkhardt. Leipsic Vogel. 

Der Roémerbrief und die Anfange der Romischen Gemeine. Von Dr. W. Man- 
gold. Marburg: Elwert. 

Der Beweis des Glaubens. Monatschrift zur Begriindung and Vertheidigung 
der Christlichen Wahrheit fiir gebildete. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 

Le Fils de !Homme, Conferences sur ’humanité de Jesus. Par Frank Culin. 
Geneva: Cherbuliez. 

Joannis a Lasco Opera tam edita quam inedita recensuit, vitam auctoris 
enarravit A. Kuyper. 2 Vols. Amsterdam: F. Muller. 

Die drei ersten Evangelien Synoptisch zusammengestellt, von H. Sevin. 
Wiesbaden: Niedner. 

L’Ecole Critique et les Apotres. Par E. de Pressense. Paris: Meyrueis. 

Ceelestis Urbs Jerusalem. Aphorismen nebst einer Beilage. Von Dr. H. 
Lammer. Freiburgun: Breisgau. 

Il Libro del Cohelet tradotto dal testo Ebraico, con Introduzione critica et Note, 
di D. Castelli. Pisa: Nistri. 

Dunasch ben Labrat iiber einzelne Arabischer Uebersetzung des A. T., etc. 
Edited, with notes, by Dr. R. Schréter. Part I. Breslau. 

Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Deutsche und Englische Theologie. Von Dr. M. 
Heidenheim. London: Williams and Norgate. 

Le Signe de la croix avant le Christianisme. By G. de Mortillet. 

Jepheti ben Eli Karaitew in Proverbiorun Salamonis caput XXX Commentarius, 
Arabic with Latin Version. By Z. Auerbach. Bonne. 

Liturgy of 8. Chrysostom. Gr. Eng. London; Masters. 








Messrs. Williams and Norgate have in the press a new translation of all the 
“False Gospels” now extant. This volume is to be followed shortly by the 
remaining Apocryphal books of the New Testament—Acts, Epistles, and Reve- 
lations. The translator is Mr. B, Harris Cowper, who will supply carefully 
pret introductions, notes, etc. No version of these writings into English 
nas been made for above a century, and no complete collection has ever been 
published in this country. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Archeological Congress.—Sir John Lubbock on the present state of 
Archeological Science——My object on the present occasion is to 
vindicate the claims of Archeology, to point out briefly the light which 
has, more particularly in the last few years, been thrown on ancient 
times; and above all, if possible, to satisfy you that the antiquaries of 
the present day are no visionary enthusiasts, but that the methods of 
archeological investigation are as trustworthy as those of any natural 
science. I purposely say the methods rather than the results, because, 
while fully persuaded that the progress recently made has been mainly 
due to the use of those methods which have been pursued with so 
much success in geology, zoology, and other kindred branches of 
science, and while ready to maintain that these methods must eventually 
guide us to the truth, [ must also admit that there are many points on 
which further evidence is required. Nor need the antiquary be ashamed 
to deny that it is so. Conceding then frankly that from much of 
what I am about to say some good archeologists would entirely dissent, 
I will now endeavour to bring before you some of the principal results 
of modern research, and especially to give you, so far as can be done in 
a single address, some idea of the kind of evidence on which the 
conclusions are based. I must also add, that I confine my observations, 
excepting where it is otherwise specified, to that part of Europe which 
lies to the north of the Alps, and that by the Primeval period I 
understand that which extended from the first appearance of man down 
to the commencement of the Christian era. This period may be 
divided into four epochs: first, the Paleolithic, or First Stone Age; 
secondly, the Neolithic, or Second Stone Age; thirdly, the Bronze 
Age; and lastly, the Iron Age. Attempts have been made, with 
more or less success, to establish sub-divisions of these periods, but 
into these I do not now propose to enter: even if we can do no more 
as yet than establish this succession, that will itself be sufficient to 
shew that we are not entirely dependent on history. 

We will commence then with the Paleolithic age. This is the 
most ancient period in which we have as yet any proofs of the 
existence of man. There is, however, a very general opinion that he 
did exist in much earlier times. Indeed, M. Desnoyers has already 
called attention to some bones from the Pliocene beds of St. Prest, 
which appear to shew the marks of knives; and Mr. Whincopp will, I 
believe, exhibit one from the Crag, which certainly looks as if it had 
been purposely cut. Neither of these cases, however, are quite con- 
clusive; and as yet the implements found in the river-drift gravels are 
the oldest traces of man’s existence,—older far than any of those in 
Egypt or Assyria, though belonging to a period which, from a 
geological point of view, is very recent. 

The Paleolithic age.-—1. The .antiquities referable to this period 
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are found in beds of gravel and loam, or, as it is technically called, 
“loess,” extending along our valleys, and reaching sometimes to a 
height of 200 feet above the present water-level. 2. These beds were 
deposited by the existing rivers, which then ran in the same directions 
as at present, and drained the same areas. 3. The Geography of 
Western Europe cannot therefore have been very different at the time 
those gravels were deposited from what it is now. 4. The Fauna of 
Europe at that time contained the mammoth, the woolly-haired 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the urus, the musk-ox, etc., as well as 
the existing animals. 5. The climate was much colder than it is 
now. 6. Though we have no exact measure of time, we can at least 
satisfy ourselves that this period was one of very great antiquity. 
7. Yet man already inhabited Western Europe. 8. He used rude 
implements of stone: 9. Which were never polished, and of which 
some types differ remarkably from any of those that were subsequently 
in use. 10. He was ignorant of pottery; and, 11, of metals. 

1. These beds of gravel and “loess,” which have been most care- 
fully studied by Mr. Prestwich, extend along the slopes of the valleys, 
and reach sometimes to a height of 200 feet above the present water- 
level. 

2. That these beds of gravel and loess were not deposited by the 
sea is proved by the fact that the remains which occur in them are all 
those of land or fresh water, and none of marine species. That they 
were deposited by the existing rivers is evident, because they never 
contain fragments of any other rocks than those which occur in the 
area drained by the river itself. As, then, the rivers drained the same 
areas as now, the geography of Western Europe cannot have been at 
that period very different from what it is at present. 

3. The Fauna, however, was very unlike what it is now, the 
existence of the animals above mentioned being proved by the presence 
and condition of their bones. 

4. The greater severity of the climate is indicated by the nature of 
the Fauna. The musk-ox, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the mammoth, 
the lemming, etc., are arctic species, and the reindeer then extended to 
the south of France. Another argument is derived from the presence 
of great sandstone blocks in the gravels of some rivers, as, for instance, 
of the Somme; these, it appears, must have been transported by ice. 

5. The great antiquity of the period now under discussion is 
evident from several considerations. The extinction of the large 
mammalia must have been a work of time; and neither in the earliest 
writings nor in the vaguest traditions do we find any indication of 
their presence in Western Europe. Still more conclusive evidence is 
afforded by the conditions of our valleys. The beds of gravel and 
loess cannot have been deposited by any sudden cataclysm, both on 
account of their regularity and also of the fact already mentioned, 
that the materials of one river-system are never mixed with those of 
another. To take an instance: the beds in the Somme valley are 
entirely formed of debris from the chalk and tertiary beds occupying 
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that area. But within a very few miles of the head-waters of the 
Somme comes the valley of the Oise. This valley contains remains of 
other older strata, none of which have found their way into the Somme 
valley, though they could not have failed to do so had these gravels, 
etc., been the result of any great cataclysm, or had the Somme then 
drained a larger area than at present. The beds in question are found 
in some cases 200 feet above the present water-level, and the bottom 
of the valley is occupied by a bed of peat, which, in some places, is as 
much as 30 feet in thickness. We have no means of making any 
accurate calculation; but even if we allow, as we must, a good deal for 
the floods which would be produced by the melting of the snow, still it 
is evident that for the river to excavate the lower part of its valley to 
a depth of more than 200 feet,* and then for the formation of so thick 
a bed of peat, much time must have been required; if, moreover, we 
consider the alteration which has taken place in the climate and in the 
Fauna, and, finally, remember also that the last 1,800 years have 
produced scarcely any perceptible change,—we cannot but come to the 
conclusion that many, very many, centuries have elapsed since the river 
ran at a level so much higher than the present, and the country was 
occupied by a Fauna so unlike that now there existing. 

6. Man’s presence is proved by the discovery of stone implements. 
Strictly speaking, these only prove the presence of a reasoning being ; 
but, this being granted, few, if any, would doubt that the being in 
question was man. Human bones, moreover, have been found in cave 
deposits, which, in the opinion of the best judges, belonged to this 
period; and M. Boucher de Perthes considers that various bones found 
at Moulin Quignon are also genuine. On this point long discussions 
have taken place, into which I will not now enter. The question before 
us is whether men existed at all, not whether they had bones. On the 
latter point no difference is likely to arise; and, as regards the former, 
the works of man are as good evidence as his bones would be. More- 
over, there seems to me nothing wonderful in the great rarity of 
human bones. A northern country, where the inhabitants subsist by 
the chase, can never be otherwise than scantily peopled. If we admit 
that for each man there must be a thousand head of game existing at 
any one time, and this seems a moderate allowance,—remembering also 
that most other mammalia are less long-lived than men,—we should 
naturally expect to find human remains very rare as compared with 
those of other animals. Among a people who burned their dead, of 
course this disproportion would be immensely increased. That the 
flint implements found in these gravels are implements, it is unnecessary 
to argue. The regularity of their forms, the care with which they 
have been worked to a cutting-edge, clearly prove that they have been 
intentionally chipped into their present forms, and are not the result of 
accident. That they are not forgeries we may be certain—firstly, 





a Many persons find a difficulty in understanding how the river could have 
deposited gravel at so great a height, forgetting that the valley was not then 
excavated to anything like its present depth. 
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because they have been found in situ by many excellent observers,—by 
all, in fact, who have looked long enough for them; and, secondly, 
because they are stained like the gravel in which they occur. Moreover, 
as the discolouration is quite superficial, and follows the existing 
outline, it is evidently of later origin. The forgeries, for there are 
forgeries, are, of course, dull lead colour, like other freshly-broken 
surfaces of flint. This evidence then justifies us in concluding that the 
implements are coeval with the beds of gravel in which they are found. 

8. Without counting flakes, we shall certainly be within the mark 
if we estimate that 3,000 flint implements of the Paleolithic Age 
have been discovered in northern France and southern England. These 
were all of types which differ considerably from those which came 
subsequently into use, and they are none of them polished. 

9. and 10. From the same evidence, I think we may conclude that 
the use of metal, as well as of pottery, was then unknown, as is the 
case, even now, among many races of savages. 

(Sir John Lubbock also referred to the researches in caves of this 
period, alluding especially to the labours of Messrs. Busk, Christy, 
Falconer, and Pengelly.) 

II. We now pass to the later Stone, or Neolithic Age, as to which 
the following propositions may, I think, be regarded as satisfactorily 
established :—1. There was a period when polished stone axes were 
extensively used in Europe. 2. The objects belonging to this period 
do not occur in the river-drift gravel beds; 3. Nor in association with 
the great extinct mammalia. 4. They were in use long before the 
discovery or introduction of metals. 5. The Danish shell-mounds or 
kjékkenméddings belonging to this period; 6. As do many of the 
Swiss lake-dwellings; 7. And of the tumuli or burial-mounds. 8. 
Rude stone implements appear to have been in use longer than those 
more carefully worked. 9. Hand-made pottery was in use during this 
period. 10. In Central Europe the ox, sheep, goat, pig and dog were 
already domesticated. 11. Agriculture had also commenced. 12. At 
least two distinct races already occupied Western Europe. 

We take these in order.—1. That there was a period when polished 
axes and other implements of stone were extensively used in Western 
Europe is sufficiently proved by the great numbers in which these 
objects occur. For instance, the Dublin Museum contains more than 
2,000, that of Copenhagen more than 10,000, and that of Stockholm 
not fewer than 15,000. 2. The objects characteristic of this period do 
not occur in the river-drift gravels. Some of the simple ones, as, 
for instance, flint flakes, were abundant both in the Neolithic and 
Paleolithic periods. The polished axes, chisels, gouges, etc., however, 
are very distinct from the ruder implements of the Paleolithic Age, 
and are never found in the river-drift gravels. Conversely, the Palzo- 
lithic types have never yet been met with in association with those 
characteristic of the later epoch. 3. Nor do the types of the Neolithic 
Age ever occur in company with the Quaternary Fauna, under circum- 
stances which would justify us in regarding them as coeval. 4. The 
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implements in question were in use before the introduction or discovery 
of metal. It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that implements 
of stone were abandoned directly metal was discovered. For certain 
purposes, as for arrow-heads, stone would be quite as suitable as the 
more precious metal. Flint flakes, moreover, were so useful and so 
easily obtained, that they were occasionally used, even down to a very 
late period. Even for axes and chisels, the incontestable superiority of 
metal was for awhile counterbalanced by its greater costliness. Captain 
Cook, indeed, tells us that in Tahiti the implements of stone and bone 
were in a very few years replaced by those of metal: “ A stone hatchet 
is at present,” he says, “as rare a thing as an iron one was eight years 
ago; and a chisel of bone or stone is not to be seen.” The rapidity 
with which the change from stone to metal is effected depends on the 
supply of the latter. In the above case Cook had with him abundance 
of metal, in exchange for which the islanders supplied his vessels with 
great quantities of fresh meat, vegetables, and other more questionable 
articles of merchandize. The introduction of metal into Europe was 
certainly far more gradual; stone and metal were long used side by 
side, and archeologists are often much too hasty in referring stone 
implements to the Stone Age. It would be easy to quote numerous 
instances in which implements have been, without sufficient reason, 
referred to the Stone Age, merely because they were formed of stone. 
The two Stone Ages are characterized, not merely by the use, but by 
the exclusive use of stone to the exclusion of metal. I cannot, there- 
fore, too strongly impress on archeologists that many stone implements 
belong to the metallic period. Why, then, it will be asked, may they 
not all have done so? 5. The Danish shell-mounds are the refuse 
heaps of the ancient inhabitants, around whose dwellings the bones 
and shells of the animals on which they fed gradually accumulated. 
Like a modern dust-heap, these shell-mounds contain all kinds of 
household objects; some purposely thrown away as useless, but some 
also accidentally mislaid. These mounds have been examined with 
great care by the Danish archeologists, and especially by Professor 
Steenstrup. Many thousand implements of stone and bone have been 
obtained from them; and as, on the one hand, from the absence of 
extinct animals and of implements belonging to the Paleolithic Age, 
we conclude that these shell-mounds do not belong to that period, so, 
on the other hand, from the absence of all trace of metal, we are 
justified in referring them to a period when metal was unknown. 6. 
The same arguments apply to some of the Swiss lake-dwellings, the 
discovery of which we owe to Dr. Keller, and which have been so 
admirably studied by Desor, Morlot, Troyon, and other Swiss archxo- 
logists. While in some, objects of metal are very abundant, in others, 
which have been not less carefully or thoroughly explored, stone 
implements are met with to the exclusion of metallic ones. It may 
occur perhaps to some that the absence of metal in some of the lake- 
villages and its presence in others is to be accounted for by its scarcity, 
—that, in fact, metal will be found when the localities shall have been 
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sufficiently searched. The settlements in which metal occurs are 
deficient in stone implements. Take the same number of objects from 
Wangen and Nidau, and in the one case 90°7 will be of metal, while in 
the other the whole number are of stone or bone. This cannot be 
accidental: the numbers are too great to admit of such a hypothesis. 
Neither can the fact be accounted for by contemporaneous differences 
of civilization, because the localities are too close together; nor is it 
an affair of wealth, because we find such articles as fish hooks, etc., 
made of metal. 7. We may also, I think, safely refer some of the 
tumuli or burial-mounds to this period. When we find a large tumulus 
containing a number of flint implements, it is evident that it must have 
been erected in honour of some distinguished individual, and when his 
flint daggers, axes, etc., which must have been of great value, were 
deposited in the tomb, it is reasonable to conclude, that if he had 
possessed any arms of metal, they also would have been buried with 
him. This we know was done in subsequent periods. In burials of 
this period the corpse was either deposited in a sitting posture, or 
burnt. 8. It is an error to suppose that the rudest flint implements 
are necessarily the oldest. The Paleolithic implements shew admirable 
workmanship. Moreover, every flint implement is rude at first. A 
bronze celt is cast perfect; but a flint one is rudely blocked out in the 
first instance, and then, if any concealed flaw comes to light, or if any 
ill-directed blow causes an unintentional fracture, the unfinished im- 
plement is perhaps thrown away. Moreover, the simplest flint flake 
forms a capital knife, and accordingly we find that some simple stone 
implements were in use long after metal had replaced the beautifully 
worked axes, knives and daggers, which must always have been of 
great value. The period immediately before the introduction of metal 
may reasonably be supposed to be that of the best stone implements, 
but the use of the simpler ones long lingered. Moreover, there are 
some reasons to believe that pierced stone axes are characteristic of 
the early metallic period. 9. Hand-made pottery is abundant in the 
shell-mounds, the lake villages, as well as in the tumuli which appear 
to belong to the Stone Age. No evidence that the potter’s wheel was 
in use has yet been discovered. 10. The dog is the only domestic 
animal found in the shell-mounds; but remains of the ox, sheep, goat, 
and pig appear in the lake-villages. There is some doubt about the 
horse, and the barn-door fowl as well as the cat were unknown. 11. 
The presence of corn-crushers, as well as carbonized grain and flax, in 
the Swiss lake-dwellings, proves that agriculture was already pursued 
with success in Central Europe. Oats, rye and hemp were unknown. 
12. At least two forms of skull, one long and one round, are found in 
the tumuli, which appear to belong to this period. Until now, however, 
we have not a single human skull from the Danish shell-mounds, nor 
from any Swiss lake-dwelling which can be referred with confidence to 
this period. 

III. We will now pass to the Bronze Age. 

1. It is admitted by all that there was a period when bronze was 
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extensively used for arms and implements. The great number of such 
objects which are preserved in our museums places this beyond a doubt. 
2. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that stone implements 
were entirely abandoned. Arrow-heads and flakes of flints are found 
abundantly in some of the Swiss lake-villages which contain bronze. 
In these cases, indeed, it may be argued that the same site had been 
occupied, both before and after the introduction of bronze. The 
evidence derived from the examination of tumuli is, however, not open 
to the same objection, and in them objects of bronze and of stone are 
very frequently found together. Thus it appears, from the investiga- 
tions recorded by Mr. Bateman, that in three-fourths of the tumuli 
containing bronze (twenty-nine out of thirty-seven), stone objects also 
occurred. 3. Some of the bronze axes appear to be mere copies of 
the stone ones. No such simple axes of iron, however, are known. 
4. Many of the Swiss lake-villages belong to this period. A table 
furnished me by Dr. Keller places this beyond a doubt, and gives a 
good idea of the objects in use during the Bronze Age, and the state 
of civilization during this period. 5. The presence of metal, though 
the principal, is by no means the only point which distinguishes the 
Bronze Age villages from those of the Stone period. If we compare 
Moosseedorf, as a type of the last, with Nidau, as the best representative 
of the former, we shall find while bones of wild animals preponderate 
in the one, those of tame ones are most numerous in the latter. The 
vegetable remains point also to the same conclusion. Even if we 
knew nothing about the want of metal in the older lake-villages, we 
should still, says Professor Heer, be compelled, from botanical con- 
siderations, to admit their great antiquity. Moreover, so far as they 
have been examined, the piles themselves tell the same tale. Those of 
the Bronze Age settlements were evidently cut with metal; those of 
the earlier villages with stone, or, at any rate, with some blunt 
instrument. 6. The pottery was much better than that of the earlier 
period. <A great deal of it was still hand-made, but some is said to 
shew marks of the potter’s wheel. 7. Gold, amber, and glass were 
used for ornamental purposes. 8. Silver, zinc, and lead, on the contrary, 
were apparently unknown. 9. The same appears to have been the case 
with iron. 10. Coins have never been found with bronze arms. To 
this rule I only know of three apparent exceptions. Not a single coin 
has been met with in any of the Swiss lake-villages of this period. 
11. The dress of this period, no doubt, consisted in great part of skins. 
Tissues of flax have been found, however, in some of the lake-villages, 
and a suit of woollen material, consisting of a cloak, a shirt, two 
shawls, a pair of leggings, and two caps, was found in a Danish 
tumulus, evidently belonging to the Bronze Age, as it contained a 
sword, a brooch, a knife, an awl, a pair of tweezers, and a large stud, 
all of bronze, besides a small button of tin, a javelin-head of flint, a 
bone comb, and a bark box. We have independent evidence of the 
same fact in the presence of spindle-whorls. 12. The ornamentation 
on the arms, implements and pottery is peculiar. It consists of 
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geometrical patterns, straight lines, circles, triangles, zigzags, etc. 
Animals and vegetables are very rarely attempted, and never with 
much success. 13. Another peculiarity of the bronze arms lies in the 
small size of the handles. The same observation applies to the 
bracelets, etc. They could not be conveniently used by the present 
inhabitants of Northern Europe. 14. No traces of writing have been 
met with in any finds of the Bronze Age. There is not an inscription 
on any of the arms or pottery found in the Swiss lake-villages, and I 
only know one instance of a bronze cutting-instrument with letters on 
it. 15. The very existence of bronze proves a considerable and 
extensive commerce, inasmuch as we only know two countries, namely, 
Cornwall and the Island of Banca, whence tin could have been obtained 
in large quantities. There are indeed very few places where it occurs 
at all. The same fact is proved by the great, not to say complete, 
similarity of the arms from very different parts of Europe. 16. 
Finally, as copper must have been in use before bronze, and as arms 
and implements of that metal are almost unknown in Western Europe, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the knowledge of bronze was introduced 
into, not discovered in, Europe. Two distinguished archeologists have 
recently advocated very different views as to the race by whom these 
bronze weapons were made, or at least used. Mr. Wright attributes 
them to the Romans, Professor Nilsson to the Phenicians. The first 
of these theories I believe to be utterly untenable. In addition to the 
facts already brought forward, there are two which by themselves are, 
I think, almost sufficient to disprove the hypothesis. First, the word 
Jerrum, iron, was used as a synonym for a sword, which would scarcely 
have been the case if swords had been usually made of some other 
metal. Secondly, the Romans never entered Denmark; it is doubtful 
whether they ever landed in Ireland. Yet while 350 bronze swords 
have been found in Denmark, and a large number in Ireland also,’ I 
have only been able to hear of a single bronze sword of the typical 
leaf-shaped form in Italy; this is in the Museum of Parma; and the 
National Museums at Florence, Rome and Naples do not appear to 
contain a single specimen of the bronze swords which are, comparatively 
speaking, so common in the north. That the bronze swords should 
have been supposed to be introduced into Denmark by a people who 
never came there, and from a country in which they are almost unknown, 
is surely a most improbable hypothesis. It is, no doubt, true that a 
few cases are on record in which bronze weapons are said to have been, 
and very likely were, found in association with Roman remains. Mr. 
Wright has pointed out three, one of which, at least, I cannot admit. 
Under any circumstances, however, we must expect to meet with some 
such cases. The only wonder to my mind is that there are so few of 
them. As regards Professor Nilsson’s theory, according to which the 
Bronze Age objects are of Phoenician origin, I will only say that the 





’ The Museum at Dublin contains 282 swords and daggers; unluckily, the 
number of swords is not stated separately. 
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Pheenicians in historical times were well acquainted with iron, and that 
their favourite ornaments were of a different character from those of 
the Bronze Age. If, then, Professor Nilsson is correct, they must 
belong to an earlier period in Pheenician history than that with which 
we are partially familiar. It would now be natural that I should pass 
on to the [ron Age; but the transition period between the two is 
illustrated by a discovery so remarkable that I cannot pass it over 
altogether. M. Ramsauer, for many years head of the salt-mines at 
Hallstadt, near Salzburg, in Austria, has opened no less than 980 
graves, apparently belonging to an ancient colony of miners. The 
results are described and the objects figured in an album, of which Mr. 
Evans and I have recently procured a copy from M. Ramsauer himself. 
We hope soon to make this remarkable find known in a more satisfac- 
tory manner; for the moment I will only extract the main facts which 
are necessary to my present arguments. That the period to which 
these graves belonged was that of the transition between the Bronze 
and Iron Ages is evident, both because we find cutting-instruments of 
iron as well as of bronze, and also because both are of somewhat 
unusual, and, we may almost say, of intermediate types. The same is 
the case with the ornamentation. Animals are frequently represented, 
but are very poorly executed, while the geometrical patterns are well 
done. That the passage was from bronze to iron, and not from iron to 
bronze, is clear; because here, as elsewhere, while iron instruments 
with bronze handles are common, there is not a single case of a bronze 
blade with an iron handle. This shews that when both metals were 
used for weapons the iron was preferred. The conclusions to which I 
have endeavoured to bring you are these :—1, there was a period when 
bronze was extensively used for arms and implements; 2, stone, how- 
ever, was also in use, especially for certain purposes, as, for instance, 
for arrow-heads, and in the form of flakes for cutting; 3, some of the 
bronze axes appear to be mere copies of the earlier stone ones; 4, 
many of the Swiss lake-villages belong to this period; 5, this is shewn, 
not merely by the presence of metal, but also by other arguments; 6, 
the pottery of the Bronze Age is better than that of the earlier period ; 
7, gold, amber, and glass were used for ornamental purposes; 8, silver, 
lead, and zine appear to have been unknown; 9, this was also the case 
with iron; 10, coins were not in use; 11, skins were probably worn, 
but tissues of flax and wool were also in use; 12, the ornamentation 
of the period is characteristic, and consists of geometrical markings ; 
13, the handles of the arms, the bracelets, etc., indicate a small race; 
14, writing appears to have been unknown; 15, yet there was a very 
considerable commerce ; 16, it is more than probable that the knowledge 
of bronze was introduced into, not discovered in, Europe. 

IV. The Iron Age is the period when this metal was first used for 
weapons and cutting-instruments. During this period we emerge into 
the broad and, in many respects, delusive, glare of history. No one, 
of course, will deny that arms of iron were in use by our ancestors at 
the time of the Roman invasion. Mr. Crawfurd, indeed, considers 
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that they were more ancient than those of bronze, while Mr. Wright 
maintains that the bronze weapons belong to the Roman period. I 
have already attempted to shew, from the frequent occurrence of iron 
blades with bronze handles, and the entire absence of the reverse, that 
iron must have succeeded and replaced bronze. Other arguments 
might be adduced; but it will be sufficient to state broadly that which 
I think no experienced archeologist will deny, namely, that the objects 
which accompany bronze weapons are much more archaic than those 
which are found with weapons of iron. That the bronze weapons 
were not used by the Romans in Cesar’s time, I have already attempted 
to prove. That they were not used at that period by the Northern 
races, is distinctly stated in history. We will, however, endeavour to 
make this also evident on purely archeological grounds. We have 
several important finds of this period, among which I will specially 
call your attention to the lake-village of La Tene, in the Lake of 
Neufchatel. At this place no flint implements (excepting flakes) are 
met with. Only fifteen objects of bronze have been found, and only 
one of these was an axe. Moreover, this was pierced for a handle, 
and belonged, therefore, to a form rarely, if ever, occurring in finds of 
the Bronze Age. On the other hand, the objects of iron are numerous, 
and comprise 50 swords, 23 lances, and 5 axes. The other find of the 
Iron Age to which I will now refer is that of Nydam, recently described 
at length by Mr. Engelhardt, in his excellent work on “ Denmark in 
the Early Iron Age.” At this place have been found an immense 
number of the most various objects : clothes, brooches, tweezers, beads, 
helmets, shields, coats of mail, buckles, harness, boats, rakes, brooms, 
mallets, bows, vessels of wood and pottery, 80 knives, 30 axes, 40 
awls, 160 arrow-heads, 100 swords, and nearly 600 lances. All these 
weapons were of iron, though bronze was freely used for ornaments. 
That these two finds belonged to the Roman period is clearly proved 
by the existence of numerous coins belonging to the first two centuries 
after Christ, although not one has occurred in any of the Bronze Age 
lake-villages, or in the great find at Hallstadt. It is quite clear, 
therefore, that neither bronze nor stone weapons were in use in 
Northern Europe at the commencement of our era. A closer exami- 
nation would much strengthen this conclusion. For instance, at 
Thorsbjerg alone there are seven inscriptions, either in Runes or Roman 
letters, while, as I have already stated, letters are quite unknown, with 
one exception, on any object of the Bronze Age, or in the great transi- 
tion find at Hallstadt. Again, the significance of the absence of silver 
in the Hallstadt find is greatly increased when we see that in the true 
Iron Age, as in the Nydam, and other similar finds, silver was used to 
ornament shield-bosses, shield-rims, sandals, brooches, breast-plates, 
sword-hilts, sword-sheaths, girdles, and harness, and was used for 
clasps, pendents, boxes and tweezers, while in one case a helmet was 
made of this comparatively rare material. The pottery also shews 
much improvement; the forms of the weapons are quite different, and ° 
the character of the ornamentation is very unlike, and much more 
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advanced than, that of the Bronze Age. Moreover, the bronze used 
in the Iron Age differs from that of the Bronze Age, in that it 
frequently contains lead and zine in considerable quantities. These 
metals do not occur, except as impurities, in the ancient bronzes, 
nor even in those of Hallstadt. These finds clearly shew that the 
inhabitants of Northern and Western Europe were by no means such 
mere savages as we have been apt to suppose. As far as our own 
ancestors are concerned, this is rendered even more evident by the 
discoveries of those ancient British coins which have been so well 
described and figured by Mr. John Evans (“The Coins of the Ancient 
Britons”). And now, before I sit down, suffer me to make two practical 
suggestions. The first is, that, in the Authorized Version of the 
Bible, we should in future omit the date 4004 B.c., which now stands 
before the first verse of Genesis. No geologist or archeologist believes 
this to be true, and it is wonderful that a truth-loving people as we are 
should continue to print the Bible with that which we all believe to be 
a mis-statement at the very commencement. Secondly, I cannot but 
think that it would be well if the Government would appoint a Royal 
Conservator of National Antiquities. We cannot put Stonehenge or 
the Wansdyke into a Museum; all the more reason why we should 
watch over them where they are; and even if the destruction of our 
ancient monuments should under any circumstances become necessary, 
careful drawings ought first to be made, and their removal ought to 
take place under proper superintendence. We are apt to blame the 
Eastern peasants, who use the ancient buildings as stone-quarries, but 
we forget that even in our own country, Abury, the most magnificent 
of Druidical remains, was almost destroyed for the sake of a few 
pounds; while recently the Jockey Club has mutilated the remaining 
portion of the Devil’s Dyke, on Newmarket heath, in order to make a 
bank for the exclusion of scouts at trial races. In this case, also, the 
saving, if any, must have been very small, and I am sure that no 
society of English gentlemen would have committed such an act of 
wanton barbarism if they had given the subject a moment’s considera- 
tion. But I have already occupied your attention longer perhaps than 
I ought; much longer, at any rate, than I at first intended. I have 
endeavoured, as well as I was able, to bring before you some of the 
principal conclusions to which we have been led by the study of 
primeval antiquities, purposely avoiding all reference to history, because 
I have been particularly anxious to satisfy you that in archeology we 
can arrive at definite and satisfactory conclusions on independent 
grounds, without any assistance from history; and, consequently, as 
regards times before writing was invented, and before written history 
had even commenced. I have endeavoured to select only those argu- 
ments which rest on well-authenticated facts. For my own part, how- 
ever, I care less about the facts than the method. For an infant 
science, as for a child, it is of small importance to make rapid strides 
at once; and I confess, therefore, without hesitation, that I care 
comparatively little how far you accept our facts or adopt our results if 
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only I have succeeded in convincing you that the method is one 
which will eventually lead us to sure conclusions, and that the science 
of Pre-historic archeology rests undoubtedly on a sound and solid 
foundation. 


Palestine.—Mr. Cyril C. Graham wished to bring more prominently 
before the public the claims of the Palestine Exploration Fund, which 
has been established for the accurate and systematic investigation of 
the archeology, topography, geology, and natural history of the Holy 
Land for Biblical illustration. The Fund had now existed for one year 
only, but during that period considerable success had been achieved. 
In pursuance of the’plan adopted by the committee in 1865, Captain 
Wilson, of the Royal Engineers, and Lieutenant Anderson, his able 
assistant, were sent out to Palestine with a view of making such a 
general survey of the country as would enable the promoters of the 
Fund to fix on particular points for further investigation. The 
expedition had been constantly employed in the country from December, 
1865, to May, 1866, with eminently satisfactory results. Though we 
had long known the sites of Jerusalem and the other larger cities of 
the Holy Land, now for the first time had an attempt been made to 
explore in a true scientific spirit) the regions which lay between the 
more considerable towns. They had fixed with accuracy the scene of 
Samson’s life, the tomb of Joseph, the well where Christ had spoken 
to the woman of Samaria, and the beautiful summer palace of Solomon. 
Two debated questions had been definitely settled—the confluence of 
the Jaddok with the Jordan, and the course of the Wady Surar. A 
series of detailed maps had been carefully formed from most accurate 
observations for time and latitude, representing the whole back-bone of 
the country from north to south, including the Lake of Gennesareth 
and all the water-courses descending to its western shores. The nature 
of the country, especially in the south, was very unfavourable for 
rapid reconnaissance, and it was unsafe to trust the eye in places which 
had not been actually visited. Many errors had crept into existing 
maps in this way, and the maps now made had been constructed to 
remedy the defect. Though great difficulty arose in the exploration of 
the country, owing to the small number of travellers who could speak 
the language, and also to the fact that nearly all visitors to the Holy 
Land used to traverse the same route, yet much might be doue by a 
judicious’ and careful examination of those traditions which were 
preserved by the Arabs in all their original completeness. Materials 
had ‘been collected for making fifty plans, with detailed drawings of 
churches, synagogues, mosques, temples, and tombs existing in various 
parts of the Holy Land, while the Hebrew and Samaritan inscriptions 
which had been discovered had been referred to Mr. Deutsch, of the 
British Museum. The most interesting ruins of Palestine were the 
remains of the synagogues. They all lay north and south, had their 
gateways in the southern end, the interior being divided into five aisles 
by four rows of columns, and the two northern corners formed by 
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double engaged pillars. The position of Chorazin had been fixed with 
tolerable accuracy, and great light had been thrown on the site of 
Capernaum by tracing the ancient system of irrigating the plain of 
Gennesareth, while the valley where David and Goliath fought had 
been nearly ascertained. Excavations had been made, and most 
interesting remnants of synagogues and churches brought to light, and 
had been continued by Her Majesty’s Consul at Damascus. A series 
of 160 photographs had been taken, comprising views of sites, details 
of architecture, inscriptions, etc., the Samaritan Pentateuch, and a few 
natural objects. 

The Dean of Westminster said that there were some persons whose 
names had not been mentioned in connection with the exploration of 
Palestine, and whom it would be unjust to pass over on such an 
occasion. Miss Burdett Coutts—whose name had become a synonym 
for munificence—had subscribed £500, with the intention of ascertain- 
ing the best means of providing Jerusalem with water, which it very 
much needed. This could be done only by a complete survey, which 
was undertaken by Captain Wilson, and was the precursor of the great 
series of expeditions to promote which the Exploration Fund had been 
established. As it had been said, the discoveries in connection with 
the synagogues had been extremely interesting, and had dissipated the 
opinion so commonly held that these structures were built rudely, and 
without any attention to beauty of form. Now, it had been ascertained 
that they possessed great architectural excellence. The gradual ap- 
proach of the recognition of the site of Capernaum must possess very 
pleasurable anxiety for the student of Bible history, for there the 
Saviour spent the greater part of His life on earth. No care had been 
formerly spent in these expeditions; but now every instrument of 
discovery which science could devise or suggest was made available for 
the objects which the promoters of the Fund were endeavouring to 
advance. He cordially recommended it to the support of the public, 
and especially to that of the Members of the Archeological Society. 

Mr. Layard, M.P., Colonel Fraser, late Commissioner in Syria, 
and Professor Porter, another oriental traveller, addressed the Meeting. 


Mr. Emanuel Deutsch on Semitic Paleography and Epigraphy.— 
Closely connected as the sciences of Paleography and Epigraphy are 
with almost every province of historical, chronological, linguistic, and 
archeological studies, their Semitic branch was, Mr. Deutsch said, 
perhaps of the greatest importance of all. It is only our own genera- 
tion that seems to have become alive to the fact that our knowledge 
both of the East and the beginnings of the West must be sought, or 
at least complemented, in the East. Considering that most of those 
earliest Hellenic ornaments—vases and gems, vessels and garments, 
animals and vegetable substances, weights and measures, and even 
musical instruments, mentioned in the oldest remnants of Greek lite- 
rature, the Homeric writings—were imported into Europe, together 
with their Semitic names, by Semites, it must, indeed, be evident at 
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once how large must be the share of Semitism in the origin of modern 
civilization. Semite arts and sciences, gods and inhabitants, were 
grafted upon Indo-Germanic strata, and the peculiarly happy union of 
the two principal elements of culture produced the vast glory of the 
antique. He then traced the figures of our own alphabet, the very 
name of which but denotes the first two Semitic letters, through the 
dark stages of Etruscan, Old-Italic, Old-Hellenic, etc., back to the 
rude scrawls of pre-historic Phoenician stone-cutters; and further our 
own mode of writing from left to right, through the boustrophedon, or 
writing both ways, as the ox ploughs, to the primitive manner of 
writing from right to left, in Semitic languages, and as those Eastern 
nations that have adopted the Arabic character still do. There was, 
Mr. Deutsch said, a strange kind of fascination connected with that 
peculiar study; it was, to a certain extent, like following the forms of 
the characters drawn by the hand of some great man, or some one 
peculiarly dear to us, from the stage of their full development and 
vigour to the first childish scribbles, through all the phases of inter- 
vening years, with their many events. We should, probably, find them 
always different, yet always alike in their broad outline. The wide 
vista displayed to us by a retrospective glance at all the tribes and 
idioms that made use of this alphabet, which suddenly, as it were, 
found itself called upon, poor and vowelless as it was, to serve them all 
to its best abilities, is amazing. No less the extraordinary adaptability 
it proved in this emergency, and the infinite variety of shapes it subse- 
quently had to assume, according to time and clime. These and a 
crowd of other speculations lifted the discipline which led to them 
almost out of the humble sphere of a philological handmaiden to that 
of a mistress of an immense domain; not only yielding much solid, 
substantial produce in the way of scientific results, but also giving full 
sway to those larger and deeper thoughts of the universal solidarity of 
humanity, which almost touch the realms of poetry. 

Semitism, in its earliest and most wide-spread influence upon 
Europe, is chiefly represented by the Phenicians. To their insignifi- 
cant country it was given to do what neither Egypt nor Assyria, with 
all their perfection of industry and arts, were able to do, viz., to supply 
the link between the East and the West. Communicating, by Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf, with India and the coast of Africa, towards the 
Equator, and on the north, along the Euxine, with the borders of 
Scythia, beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, with Britannia, if not with 
the Baltic, they introduced the elements of culture to the remotest ends 
of the earth; everywhere planting colonies, erecting temples, and lay- 
ing the foundation for a more humane life than the aborigines in most 
of those far-off lands had ever dreamt of. An outline of Phcenician 
commerce, which comprised almost every conceivable object of home or 
foreign growth or manufacture; further, of Phoenician art,—“in gold 
and silver, in brass.and iron, in purple and in blue, in stone and in 
timber, in fine linen and precious stones,’—of which so infinitely little 
has survived; and of Pheenician religion—a symbolical worship of 
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natural phenomena, of abstract ideas, and of allegories and special 
Numina,—followed; and the complete identity of many deities thus 
created with classical deities was dwelt upon. A sketch of Pheenician 
literature, which must have been most extensive, and completely in 
accordance with their high state of cultivation and refinement, was then 
given. This literature consisted, first, of a vast number of theological, 
or rather theogonical works, as whose authors are reputed the gods 
themselves, and which were only accessible to the priests, or to those 
initiated in the mysteries. From the allegorical explanation of these 
writings sprang a vast cosmogony, insignificant fragments of which 
only have come down to us, mutilated and misinterpreted by their 
Greek reporters. Next to this sacred literature stands their didactic 
poetry, somewhat related to the Orphic. We further know of their 
erotic works, of works on history, geography, navigation, agricul- 
ture,—in short, of almost every modern branch of science and belles 
lettres. 

But all this wealth of literature has perished, and the scanty 
extracts that may have survived in foreign literatures cannot be looked 
upon as really authentic. For genuine and unadulterated “ literature” 
we must look to the original monuments themselves; to inscriptions on 
coins and weights, on votive tablets, on sacrificial stones, on tomb- 
stones, and on sarcophagi. Broken utterances, faintest echoes though 
they be, out of them there might once be reconstructed more of the 
life of that wonderful nation, that had so many things in common with 
the English, than has hitherto been dreamt of. 

Before proceeding to speak of these monuments themselves, and 
principally of those most recently excavated, Mr. Deutsch alluded to a 
notion which seems to be still abroad, that the Pheenician, being a lost 
language, which is only now being recovered by degrees, offered the 
same amount of uncertainty in some of its decipherings as hiero- 
glyphics, cuneiforms, etc., were supposed still to offer. The only diffi- 
culties that present themselves to the Phcenician decipherer consist 
either in the newness of terms met, which do not offer any Semitic 
analogies; or in their peculiar orthographical or grammatical forms ; 
or, finally, in the similar shapes some of the characters (B, D, and R 
principally) exhibit. But here, again, the difficulty is soon solved by 
the context; almost with the same ease with which the vowels are sup- 
plied in any Semitic language, or the sometimes missing diacritical 
points in any of the idioms written in Arabic characters. 

Mr. Deutsch next enumerated the most important recent discoveries 
on the soil of Phenicia (Sidon) and her numerous colonies, first giving 
an outline of the history of Phonician investigation in Europe. 
Pheenician finds have been very frequent of late years. While up to 
the middle of the last century hardly anything was known of the 
existence of Pheenician inscriptions, there is scarcely a museum in 
Europe now which does not boast of one or two lapidary or numismatic 
monuments, that have to tell some tale or other in the aboriginal 
tongue of Canaan. Since Pococke’s discovery of thirty-one inscrip- 
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tions on the site of ancient Citium, Malta, Sardinia, Carthage, Algiers, 
Tripoli, Athens, Marseilles, and a host of other places, have given up a 
number of these eloquent contributions to the history of the Semites 
who once dwelt upon these spots. The most extensive find lately made 
consists of nearly a hundred inscriptions, excavated on the site of 
ancient Carthage,—all votive tablets, with but two exceptions. One of 
these exceptions is a precious sacrificial tariff, which complements in 
the happiest way a similar sacred document, found some years ago at 
Marseilles. The other is probably a tomb-stone, erected by a father to 
his son. Another highly interesting monument was excavated about 
three years ago in Sardinia, and consists of the base of an altar, 
inscribed with a trilingual (Latin-Greek-Pheenician) legend. A com- 
parison of these three translations, or rather paraphrases, among them- 
selves, leads to most interesting results in many branches of Greek, 
Roman, and Pheenician antiquities, and chiefly in comparative hiero- 
logy ; while the Pheenician inscription itself, the largest of the three, 
is perhaps one of the most curious ever discovered, yielding a number 
of new linguistic, mythological, and orthographical items. After 
dwelling upon other bilingual, Assyro-Pheenician, Graeco-Phcenician, 
etc., remnants, and upon the excavations by recent French explorers 
and their results, Mr. Deutsch turned to the Himyaritic inscriptions, 
lately embodied in the collections of the British Museum, consisting of 
votive bronze tablets, found in South Arabia, and couched in a long- 
lost idiom, the nearest approach to which is traced in the present 
Amharic: allied to Ethiopic and Hebrew. The numerous Hebrew 
inscriptions which have of late been brought to light, the tomb-stones 
from Aden (with several Himyaritic Alephs), the many hundreds of 
tomb-stones copied in various parts of the Crimea, some of which bore 
very remote dates indeed, the inscription on the “ Tomb of the Kings,” 
with its double (Syria and Hebrew) characters, the family vault of the 
“ Bene Chezir,” indicated by a Hebrew inscription in archaic square 
characters on the “Tomb of St. James,” with ligatures such as were 
only found on the so-called “ Chaldeo Egyptian” papyri, and the other 
minor epigraphs discovered by Renan, De Sauley, De Vogiié, and 
others, in their various exploratory tours in the Holy Land, were 
briefly explained. Finally, Mr. Deutsch described the photographs 
with Hebrew and Samaritan inscriptions (see Athen., No. 2018), con- 
sisting chiefly of representations of the famous Samaritan Scroll, 
inscriptions on synagogues in Galilee, and the probably most ancient 
Samaritan epigraph on a stone immured in a wall of a mosque near 
Nablus,—the reading of which he has been able fully to restore,— 
which were brought home by the first expedition set on foot by the 
Exploration Fund. From the future activity of this association Mr. 
Deutsch expected valuable results, also for those sciences which had 
formed the theme of his paper. 

Mr. Deutsch concluded by briefly recapitulating the various points 
of interest connected with the pursuit of these studies, and the large 
gain derived from them for the varied disciplines of human knowledge. 
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Semitic paleography and epigraphy supplied one of the strongest’ links 
in that chain which binds the remotest ages to our own, and visibly 
represent, as it were, the undying continuity and solidarity of civilized 
humanity.— Atheneum. 


Mahomet.—To form a correct appreciation of such a man is one of 
the most difficult tasks of history, and in order rightly to do it, it is 
necessary to fathom the abysses of the human conscience itself, and to 
endeavour to discriminate between the confused boundary-lines of good 
and evil which lie within it. Every one is aware how insidiously the 
promptings of self-advantage, vanity, or ambition, are apt to mix 
themselves up with nobler passions, and ultimately to supplant them 
altogether. The beginnings of self-deception in such cases are always 
difficult of apprehension. If such is the case with ordinary persons, in 
the case of a career like Mahomet’s it is impossible to separate entirely 
real enthusiasm from self-deception and imposture. That he went 
through these stages no candid inquirer can doubt. Perhaps it may be 
an approximation to the truth if we said that while in a state of 
oppression at Mecca his career was made up of much real enthusiasm, 
and little deceit, but that at Medina, inflated by the possession of abso- 
lute power, urged on by the insatiable promptings of ambition, and 
intoxicated with the fumes of sanguinary and merciless vengeance, 
his career, was a mixture of immense and shameless imposture, still 
leavened with bursts of the old enthusiasm. As he assumed the 
character of a prophet, one is naturally led to compare him with the 
mighty spiritual leaders of the chosen people of his own Semitic race, 
whose majesty Michael Angelo alone has fitly been able to interpret, 
with Moses, with Elijah, with Isaiah, and with Ezekiel; yet the 
Arabian is but a sorry and barbarous counterfeit of these grand types 
of humanity. One chapter of Hosea or Amos contains more grandeur 
of soul and more literary value than the whole of the Coran. Thus, in 
his highest flights, Mahomet never rises above the dignity of a coarse 
and ignorant imitation of a Hebrew prophet; while in his lowest 
abasement, as in the scene of the massacre of the Coraitza, for example, 
he looms through history with the sanguinary darkness of a king of 
Dahomey or Ashantee. As the founder of a religion, it would be 
blasphemy to name him in the same breath with one to whom he pre- 
sumed to declare himself a rival, of whose mission and incarnation he 
could appreciate neitlicr the beauty, the spotlessness, nor the truth. 
Place side by side a narrative of the origin of Christianity and a narra- 
tive of the origin of the faith ef Islam, and without another word of 
argument the divinity of the one and the humanity of the other are 
apparent. But if we compare Mahomet with another founder of a 
religion, Bouddha, Bouddha appears, in his doctrine of self-abnegation 
and in his spiritual conception of human nature and the destinies of 
man, to stand as much ahove Mahomet as Mahomet does above the 
founder of American Mormonism. As in Mahomet’s moral conduct 
of life, so in all his religious conceptions, there is a coarseness and 
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grossness suited only to the semi-barbarous nations who have remained 
faithful to his creed. The distinguishing mark, however, of Mahomet’s 
whole life and character is a savage incongruity; he was a strange 
mixture of barbarity and gentleness, of severity and of licentiousness, 
of ignorance and elevation of character, of credulity and astuteness, 
of ambition and simplicity of life, of religious conviction and low im- 
posture; but the most astonishing trait of his character, and that 
which made him indeed a great man, was an invincible belief in himself, 
in the ever-present protection and favour of God, and in the destiny 
of the religion he was to found. The indissoluble tenacity of his belief 
in spite of the tremendons difficulties which beset his career, forms the 
real grandeur of his character. 

Mahomet is the only founder of a religion of whose personal 
appearance we possess authentic details. He was a little above the 
middle height, strongly but sparely made, with broad shoulders and a 
slight stoop; his hair was black, and in the prime of life clustered 
over his ears; his moustache and beard were also black, the latter 
abundant and reaching some way down his chest; his forehead was 
large, with a vein on it which swelled when he was angry; his com- 
plexion was fair for an Arab; his eyes were large, black, and piercing, 
but bloodshot and restless; his teeth were white and well formed, but 
stood apart; his walk was so rapid that people had to run to keep up 
with him, and his gait is described as being like that of a man striding 
downhill. He was simple in his apparel; he never wore silk but once 
in his life, and then threw it aside in disgust, saying it was no fit dress 
for a man. His general attire was white and red or striped cotton; 
like all Arabs, he had no taste for comfort, and the luxurious refine- 
ments of artificial life were not known to him, or would have been 
despised had they become so; a bed of palm tree fibre, a low hut of 
burnt tiling with a palm-tree roof, would have been by him preferred 
to a palace. Still he was in some things of extremely delicate and 
sensitive taste, as in the use of perfumes and in his distaste for un- 
pleasant odours. At Medina he once sent back a dish of mutton to 
the sender untouched, because it was flavoured with onions, saying that 
they were disagreeable to the angel who visited him; he never travelled 
without toothpicks and antimony for his eyes; he was a good listener 
in conversation, and never in shaking hands was the first to withdraw 
his own; he was not addicted to any of the games or sports of which 
the Arabs were passionately fond, and was, in all things, most unlike 
the heroic ideal of Arab character. 

The Prophet could little foresee in the triumph of his later years 
that his own country of Arabia would, as later travellers have verified, 
be the country of all the East in which Mohammedanism occupies the 
least place in the belief of the inhabitants. The Arab race, however, 
will ever have a romantic and intellectual interest for the observer of 
history, as the last surviving nationality of that great Semitic family 
so mysteriously and prodigiously active in the obscure dawn of civiliza- 
tion, who built stupendous cities and engaged in the work of industry 
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and commerce on a gigantic scale; who were inspired by the sublimest 
conceptions of religious belief and of the theocratic government of the 
universe before the Indo-European race had even made its appearance 
upon the theatre of the world. It was the Semitic family which covered 
the plains of Mesopotamia and the valley of the Euphrates with cities 
fit rivals of the Aramaic capitals of Nineveh and Babylon; which laid 
the foundations of primeval civilization in Ethiopia and Southern 
Arabia; which from Tyre and Carthage crossed the most distant 
oceans with their fleets; which have left behind in the Hebrew 
Scriptures a monument of their former spiritual supremacy more 
venerable and more imperishable than any structure raised by the 
hands of man. They are the only race, besides the Indo-European, 
who have had any important share in the dominion of the civilized 
world, in the evolution of spiritual and religious truth, and they alone 
share with the Aryan races the possession of the highest type of 
physical beauty and intellectual culture.—Edinburgh Review. 


On some Medieval Maps of Africa by Arabian Geographers.— 
Having read parts of the notice in the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, of Mr. Baker’s “ Albert Nyanza,” or the “ Little Zuta Nzige” 
of Speke, and as the following passage is not correct, 1 trust you will 
allow me to add what I have previously written on some Arabian 
maps of Africa, executed during the Middle Ages, as they indisputably 
prove that the Arab merchants were early acquainted with the great 
equatorial lakes from which ‘the Nile derives its principal waters, 
though not its sources. “ We stated,” says the writer (page 168, No. 
for July, 1866), “in a former paper on this subject (Quarterly Review 
for July, 1863), that an Arabian map, about the year 800, had been 
recently brought to light from Lelewel’s ‘ Géographie du Moyen Age,’ 
representing the source of the Nile as being in a lake.” 

In correction of the statement as made in that number (227, page 
278), I wrote in the autumn of 1863, as follows: “ The statement re- 
specting Ben Musa’s Arabian map being taken from the July number 
(1863) of the Quarterly Review, must be corrected, for I find that the 
date of it is A.p. 833, and not ‘883.’ And ‘the Nile is placed on it,’ 
as flowing out of a large reservoir lake, but not ‘rising in it,’ on the 
Equator, named ‘ Kura Kavar,’ and the sources or feeders of that lake 
are represented by six rivers, which run into it from the south.—See 
Plate I., ‘Tabula Almamuniana,’ in Lelewel’s atlas, ‘Géographie du 
Moyen Age.’ This is considered the first Arabic map, and to have been 
constructed in the time of Almamoun (or E/ Ma’min), about a.p. 830.” 

Again, the reviewer continues (page 168, Quarterly Review, No. 
239), “ A still later map, by an Arabian geographer, Edrisi (a.p. 1154), 
has recently been published in a German work (‘Geschichte der 
Erdkunde,’ von Oscar Peschel, Miinch, 1865), in which three great 
lakes are represented as connected with each other, and the Nile as 
issuing from the most northerly. This indicates the three great lakes, 
the Victoria Nyanza, the Tanganyika, and the Albert Nyanza.” 
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“This same Arabian map I described in 1863 thus: “ Two other 
important maps are given at No. X. in Lelewel’s Atlas, the larger one 
being entitled, ‘ Tabula Itineraria Edrisiana,’ and the second, ‘ Tabula 
Rotunda Rogeriana,’ of the date a.pv. 1154. In this last we see two 
lakes at the Equator, from the north-western of which the river Kauga 
(or Kanga—Congo?) takes its origin, and flows to the west. This 
lake, from its position, probably indicates the little Luta Nzige. The 
second, or larger lake, on the Equator, may be the Nyanza; the west 
lake, in about 8° of south latitude is, perhaps, the Tanganyika; and the 
east lake, that called Baringo, which has not yet been investigated, 
although it is evidently placed too far south. The head rivers of the 
two southern lakes proceed from the ‘Mons Komr,’ and the ‘ Fons 
Nili;’ but the range, being situated in lat. 12° 8., is most likely given 
from Ptolemy. Lelewel calls the ‘Tabula Rogeriana’ the ‘ Mappe- 
monde’ of the geographers of Sicily. It was preserved and described 
by Edrisi, and was the result of researches made and related by an 
African Mussulman at the Court of Roger, King of Sicily, who reigned 
from A.p. 1130 to 1154.” 

In addition to the descriptions of those maps, I have also given 
accounts of several other medieval maps of Equatorial Africa, as may 
be seen by those scientific persons who wish to know what geographers 
of their own country have long ago written and published. My 
memoir, from which these extracts are taken, was published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. viii., part i., in 
September, 1864, and consequently the year before Peschel’s work, now 
brought forward by the reviewer, but which new book I have not yet 
seen.—Joun Hoce.—Athenceum. 


The Mosque of Omer.—During a recent visit to Jerusalem I read 
Mr. Fergusson’s two books on the ancient topography of that city and 
on the Mosque of Omer; and I find the following objections to Mr. 
Fergusson’s theory that that mosque was built by Constantine. 

The door on the Kiblah or south side is not an invincible objection 
to the building being a mosque; besides, it is not certain that it has 
always existed. One of the attendants of the mosque told me that it 
had been opened on account of the darkness of the building. If the 
door always existed, it may also always have had, as at present, a 
wall with a mihrab, screening the door and the worshippers within 
from passers by outside. Mr. Fergusson does not seem to have 
noticed this, which does away with his great objection to a door on 
the Kiblah side. 

The arches of the inner circle immediately surrounding the rock 
are pointed, which Mr. Ferguson admits to be contrary to his theory, 
p- 112, and they are made of alternate black and white marble, an 
essentially Arab style of decoration. The arches of the Mosque of 
Cordoba have lately been found to be of alternate red bricks and white 
stones. 

The entablature which joins the columns and supports the arches 
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of the second row of columns or screen of the dome of the rock is 
only a development and improvement of the single beam that unites 
the columns in the Mosque of El Aksa. 

The dome, which contains in its gallery pointed windows, was re- 
stored and re-gilt in 718 a.n. according to the inscription, by Al 
Mansur Ibn Kalaun, one of the Memluk Turkish Sultans of Egypt 
(the same who was in correspondence with James the Second of Aragon 
about pilgrimage to the Holy Places). 

The capitals of the Mosque of the Rock did not appear to me by 
any means identical. Mr. Fergusson seems to be wrong in calling the 
basketwork capitals of the Aksa, of which he has given a drawing, 
p- 109, Arab work, since one such is in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, on the north side of the choir, or principal Greek chapel ; 
and there are others in the underground chapel of St. Helena. 

The plan called a “vile figuration” of Adamnanus (left out of 
Mr. Fergusson’s second work) tells against him, since the octagon 
building would not have been constructed by Constantine as it now 
stands, if it had had doors only on the north-east and south-east, and 
there are still entrances on the north-east and south-east to the dome 
of the Holy Sepulchre, as in Adamnanus’s plan. 

The Mosque of the Rock, having corners, might possibly have been 
called square, but at any rate it certainly could hold 3,000 people: the 
inhabitants say many more. 

Mr. Fergusson has lost sight of the passage of Eusebius to the 
effect that the propylea of Constantine’s basilica touched the street of 
the bazaar on the eastern side (quoted by Dr. Robinson, vol. iii. page 
263), which is confirmed by the remains of granite columns still near 
the bazzar, as mentioned by Dr. Robinson, vol. iii., page 168; this 
passage is inapplicable to the strip of graveyard between the Haram 
and the valley of Jehoshaphat. 

The Turris Antonia, according to Josephus, stood on a high rock ; 
there is none such, except under the Turkish barrack at the north-west 
end of the Haram. 

The rock of the mosque is only a short pistol-shot from the wall of 
the Haram platform, or Temple or city wall according to Mr. Fergus- 
son, which is too near for a garden and a tomb. Mr. Fergusson calls 
the rock of the mosque Mount Zion; if the Holy Sepulchre had been 
there, it is impossible that that circumstance should not have been 
alluded to by the Apostles or the Fathers. 

Mr. Fergusson has omitted to account for the very massive northern 
wall of the Haram (commonly called that of the Pool of Bethesda), 
which has no reason for its existence according to his theory, but which 
is easily explained as that of the fosse separating Antonia from Be- 
zetha. 

The short distance from Mr. Fergusson’s Antonia to his Golgotha 
(a slant across the Haram) is inconsistent with the Gospel narrative, 
and the number of incidents represented in the Stations. The stress 
laid by Mejd eddin (not Mejr eddin, as this name is mis-spelt by both 
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Dr. Robinson and Mr. Fergusson), and the other Arab historians, and 
the sayings of the prophet quoted by Dr. Robinson, vol. i., p. 300, 
make it highly improbable that this rock, which the Arabs so esteemed, 
should have been hidden away underground in the Aksa, as Mr. Fer- 
gusson supposes: and the circumstance of the rock is sufficiently ex- 
ceptional to account for the form of the Mosque of Omer, or of Al- 
Mamun, and to set aside Mr. Fergusson’s conclusions as to the impos- 
sibility of its being a mosque.—A Piterim.— Atheneum. 


Royal Society of Literature—July 4. Sir C. Nicholson, Bart., in 
the Chair.—Mr. Vaux read a paper “On a Greek Inscription from 
Thessalonica,” which had been procured by the Rev. D. Morton, through 
the kindness of R. Wilkinson, Esq., H.M. Consul, Salonica. This 
inscription is of much interest, as confirming the statement of St. Luke 
in the seventeenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, that Thessalo- 
nica was governed by officers, called Politarchs; a title, curiously 
enough found in no work of classical times. Mr. Vaux traced the 
history of this inscription from its first publication by Muratori, in 
1740, through the successive works of Pococke, Reaujour, E. D. Clarke, 
Leake, Swan, Cousinery, Beeckh, etc., and shewed that, though some 
of the later copyists had recorded the inscription with tolerable fidelity, 
none of them had produced a rendering of it so perfect as that shewn 
in the photograph sent to Mr. Morton by Mr. Wilkinson.—Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun reader a paper “On the Nature and Origin of Romaic 
Greek,” in which he pointed out that this dialect is, properly, the lan- 
guage of the lowest trading classes, and may be considered as a sort of 
Greek Lingua franca. It can hardly be held deserving the name of a 
language, nor would really be deemed to be so by any except the so- 
called “ Modern Greeks.” It has little or no connection with the arti- 
ficial language which has been invented by newspaper-writers, authors 
and the bar, and is wholly useless as the exponent of the ideas of any 
persons except the poorest and humblest classes. 


Archeological Institute—July 6. The Marquis Camden, K.G., Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., gave a short 
notice of certain vestiges of the earlier occupants of Anglesey; he de- 
scribed some very ancient interments brought to light, about 1860, on 
the estates of the late R. Trygarn Griffith, Esq., at Carreglwyd. The 
bodies, which had been of unusually small stature, had not been burnt; 
they were deposited in rudely formed cists of stone, probably covered 
over by a sepulchral hillock. According to popular tradition, a great 
conflict took place near the spot between the inhabitants and the Danes. 
A large upright stone still marks the battle-field. Mr. Stanley placed 
before the meeting a photograph of a very elaborately ornamented urn 
found at Rhosbirio, in a grave closed in by slabs of stone; there were 
no ashes or bones in this beautiful vase, which is of the class designated 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare and other antiquaries, “drinking cups,” doubtless 
used as depositories for food in the tomb. Specimens have been found 
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in Derbyshire, Yorkshire and Scotland; none had hitherto, as Mr. 
Stanley stated, occurred in Anglesey or North Wales.—Professor Buck- 
man read an account of implements and weapons of flint found in Dor- 
set, especially on his own farm at Bradford Abbas; “cores” of flint 
from which flakes have been struck off, also knives, arrow-heads and 
other relics, of which specimens were shewn, occur in abundance. Of 
these the Professor offered a classified arrangement. Some of the 
arrow-heads shew great skill and perfection in manufacture, and are 
assigned to an early period—no barbed specimen having been found. 
Many objects have been collected that may have served, probably, in 
scraping skins; others have been used as hammers, or implements of 
uncertain purpose. Various flints, undoubtedly wrought by man, are 
to be found in several parts of Dorsetshire—Mr. F. Boyle read a 
memoir on the ancient tombs of Nicaragua, and on the races that seem 
to have occupied that district of Central America. He pointed out the 
characteristics and distinct funereal usages of these peoples, the Chontals, 
by whom the mountains were inhabited, the Caribs, and the Toltecs,— 
the latter having been the early occupants of the shores of the great 
inland lake of Nicaragua. Mr. Boyle described the examination of 
several remarkable burials, and brought numerous relics that throw 
light on the arts and usages of the early Indian races at a very remote 
period.—Mr. B. Williams invited attention to a Roll, belonging to the 
Hon. Fulke Greville, and shewing the state of the lordships, manors, 
etc., in the Marches of Wales, 10 Henry VIL., as enrolled in the Court 
of Exchequer; a document of singular interest in regard to the condi- 
tions of the Principality and adjacent counties in the fifteenth century. 
—A brief account was given, by Mr. G. Scharf, of the examination of 
the grave, apparently of one of the early abbots of Westminster, acci- 
dentally brought to light immediately in front of the high altar. A 
chalice and patin of base metal, with remains of the crosier found in the 
tomb, were shewn by the Dean of Westminster, and called forth some 
remarks from Mr. Franks in regard to the usages connected with the 
interments of abbots and dignitaries in the Middle Ages.—Mr. Scharf 
also read a paper “On the curious historical Picture now exhibited at 
South Kensington, and hitherto regarded as portraying Queen Eliza- 
beth’s visit to Hunsdon House in 1571.” He pointed out, however, 
that it really represents the Queen’s visit to Blackfriars in 1600, to do 
honour to the marriage between Anne Russell, grand-daughter of the 
Earl of Bedford, and Lord Hertford; and it is recorded that Elizabeth 
was conveyed from the waterside in a litter borne by six knights. Mr. 
Scharf proceeded to identify the distinguished persons who appear in 
this remarkable painting, which was executed, as he believes, by Isaac 
Oliver, the celebrated miniature-painter, long resident in Blackfriars.— 
Mr. J. Gough Nichols offered some remarks on the locality of Black- 
friars, as seen in the picture; the details may not be given with much 
reality ; but the house of Lord Cobham, in which the Queen was enter- 
tained, seems to be shewn. It was afterwards known as Hunsdon 
House, and was the scene of a memorable catastrophe, by the fall of 
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one of the floors, when an assemblage of Roman Catholics had congre- 
gated, in 1623. The house stood near the theatre in which Shakspeare 
was a partner. The site is now occupied by the printing-offices of the 
Times.—An account of an Anglo-Saxon cemetery, found at Melton 
Mowbray, and of various weapons and relics accompanying the nume- 
rous deposits, was sent by Mr. T. North, of Leicester—Mr. J. B. 
Waring exhibited a large series of drawings of stone monuments and 
illustrations of the ornamental art of the earliest periods in various 
European countries.—Mr. Hewitt brought some large maps of Eastern 
China, obtained in that country by Col. Gordon, R.E., and found to be 
of the greatest precision in their details—Mr. Dodd contributed some 
Italian and German MSS. of the fifteenth century; and Mr. J. Rogers 
sent a large medal of rare occurrence, found at Carminow, in Cornwall. 


Palestine Exploration—On Thursday, June 28, the committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund assembled in the Asiatic Society’s 
rooms to receive Captain Wilson’s report. Among other photographs 
made by the exploring party were several of ruins of edifices in Galilee 
of the greatest interest, on some of which there are ancient Hebrew 
inscriptions; also photographs of Samaritan MSS. of high antiquity, 
and of the celebrated Samaritan stone from Nabulus. These photo- 
graphs have been submitted by the committee to Mr. Deutsch, of the 
British Museum, and that gentleman has reported to the following 
effect :— 

I. The first set of photographs consist of three representations of 
that most important scroll of the Samaritan Pentateuch used at 
Nabulus—the only one existing in the form of a roll. Although 
purporting to be written by the great-grandson of Aaron himself, it 
has, by modern investigators, together with the Samaritan Recension 
itself, been placed some centuries after Christ. There can, however, be 
no doubt as to its being, if not the very oldest, yet one of the oldest 
MSS. of that Recension. The silver case which incloses this scroll is 
particularly interesting, as representing in raised work the whole 
ground-plan of the Tabernacle, with all its sacred vessels and imple- 
ments, together with the much-contested measures, etc., with corre- 
sponding inscriptions attached to each minute particle. 

II. Two photographs are taken from different pages of another 
Samaritan Pentateuch, in quarto, also in sacred use among the 
Samaritans, and hardly less revered than the scroll. One of the pages 
taken contains the interesting interpolation which follows the Ten 
Commandments in the Samaritan Recension, and which refers to their 
holy mountain of Gerizim. 

III. Two Hebrew Inscriptions, one from Kefr-Birim in Galilee ; 
the other from a small village near Kedes. The first is found on a 
lintel which, with two strangely-carved upright columns, are the only 
standing remains, probably of a synagogue of the second or third 
century A.D. Popular tradition assigns to Simon ben Yochai, the 
fabulous author of the Zohar, the building of numerous sacred edifices 
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on this spot,—supposed to be the burial-place of many biblical person- 
ages, and still forming a place of pilgrimage in the Middle Ages. The 
inscription was copied about a year and a half ago by M. Renan; but 
this photograph, though minute, is much clearer, and certainly much 
more correct in the form of the characters,—a circumstance of vast 
importance in the young science of Semitic paleography; principally 
as regards the lately much-contested question of the age and primitive 
shapes of the square Hebrew character. It contains a prayer for the 
peace of the sacred edifice, the name of the builder, and perhaps even 
his native place (if Zud or Lydda be read for the second Levi). The 
second inscription has come out too much blurred to be read at present, 
apart from the circumstance that the greater portion of it is entirely 
obliterated by time. A rubbing will probably yield a more satisfactory 
result. 

IV. The most vital discovery, however, which Mr. Deutsch has 
been able to make has led to his full and complete restoration of 
probably the oldest Samaritan epigraph in existence. Conjectures and 
guesses, more or less correct, have been rife about it ever since 1844, 
when it was first published, by Rédiger, from a drawing made by 
Schultz. The monument in question consists of a stone immured 
(upside-down) in the southern wall of a minaret belonging to a 
Mohammedan Sanctuary, near Nabulus, called by the natives Hyzn 
Yusuf (the mourning [of Jacob] for Joseph), or the “ mosque of the 
green tree ;” with reference to a legend which makes a barren tree on 
the spot, under which Jacob mourned, cover itself with green leaves, 
when Joseph’s garment was brought to him from Egypt. The last 
copy taken by Dr. Rosen in 1859 leaves three of its ten lines incomplete, 
apart from the comparative and unavoidable want of minute accuracy 
in the characters engraved after a squeeze, taken, as it were, topsy- 
turvy. Several additional characters, which he now discovered in each 
of the hitherto incomplete lines, have enabled Mr. Deutsch to fix the 
reading of the whole stone finally. He thereby corroborates, in some 
instances, the happy conjectures made by Rédiger against Rosen and 
Blau. The contents of the stone are, briefly—an abbreviated form of 
the Ten Commandments as found in the Samaritan Recension (8 lines) ; 
a sentence taken from the interpolated passage following these Com- 
mandments in the Samaritan Codex (line 9); and, finally (line 10), 
the formula, “ Arise, O Lord!” “Return, O Lord!” which is of frequent 
occurrence in Samaritan worship. 

Mr. Deutsch concludes by expressing his hopes for the future 
activity of the Palestine Exploration Fund, as upon other fields, so 
also upon that vast and much-neglected one of Semitic Paleography ; 
an activity of which the present first fruits form a most promising 
earnest. 


The Samaritan Photographs by the Palestine Exploration Fund.— 

In your Journal of Saturday last, a brief account is given of the list 

of photographs of Samaritan objects taken under the auspices of the 
NEW SERIES.—VOL, X., NO, XIX. R 
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Palestine Exploration Fund, and submitted by that society to the in- 
spection of Mr. Deutsch of the British Museum, with his report 
thereon. As I take great interest in Palestine archeology, and espe- 
cially in Samaritan matters, I trust I may be allowed to make a remark 
or two with regard to the photographic copies of the Samaritan Law, 
especially since the photograph made for His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, on the occasion of his visit to the Holy Land, seems 
to be a blunder, if we are to judge from the copies of it published. 
And, firstly, it is a mistake to suppose that the Samaritans at Nablous 
have but one scroll. I have myself seen and examined three, which 
bear much similarity one to the other, and are kept in similar gilt cases. 
It is, therefore, of importance to know what assurance we have that 
the photographs in question were made from the famed ancient roll, 
and not from one of the others. I have been a witness, on more than 
one occasion, when the priest imposed upon travellers, who were 
anxious to see the celebrated scroll, by shewing them one of the other 
two rolls instead of the true one itself, and this need cause no surprise 
when it is remembered with what jealousy it is guarded, and how 
rarely it is exhibited to any one but themselves. 

We are further told that in the opinion of modern investigators 
this ancient copy, together with the Samaritan Recension itself, was 
written some centuries after Christ. With regard to the antiquity of 
the Recension itself, this opinion is quite gratuitous, and it would be 
highly interesting to know from what data these investigators have 
arrived at the conclusion respecting the ancient copy. 

In conclusion, let me add, it is equally a mistake to suppose that 
the quartos are regarded with any peculiar reverence. It is true they 
are carefully kept as valuable transcripts; but they are never used by 
the priest to read publicly from, as they are not esteemed sufficiently 
sacred; none but the rolls are used for that purpose, and the most 
ancient of these is only shewn to the congregation once a year, namely, 
on the day of Atonement.—Rev. Jonn MIxis in Atheneum. 


Since the preceding appeared, the Atheneum has printed the follow- 
ing :—After reading Mr. Mills’s letter of the 7th of July, I saw Priest 
Amram, and noted down from him the following statements :—1. That 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales did see the most ancient roll of the 
Samaritans. 2. That the portion of it photographed by Mr. Bedford 
was written, and added to fill a decayed place, about sixteen centuries 
ago. 3. That he (Amram) would only undertake to affirm positively 
that the book Deuteronomy (excepting a gap, now patched with paper, 
before the record of the Law) is in the handwriting of Abishua. 4. 
That the Tarikh (Deut. vi. 10, etc.) runs as follows :—“J, Abishua— 
son of Phinehas, son of Eleazar, son of Aaron, the priests, to them be 
honour from Jehovah and His Will—wrote this holy book in the door 
of the Tabernacle, on Mount Gerizzim, in the year thirteen in the reign 
of the children of Israel in the land of Canaan, with its boundaries. 
Praise Jehovah.” 5. This roll is exhibited at the seven feasts each 
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year. 6. In conducting service, reading from a roll, reading from a 
quarto, and repeating from memory, are considered modes equally 
sacred. 7. Lieut. Anderson was not permitted to photograph the 
“ Abishua MSS.” One of the three rolls usually shewn to visitors was 
opened to him for that purpose. 8. The Samaritans assert that when 
Ezra changed the letters, he also partially altered the matter of the 
Pentateuch. 9. In their chronology stands the entry, “that in the 
year 4281 from Adam, and in the nineteenth year of the priesthood of 
Jehoiakim, Jesus, the son of Mary, was crucified in Cursed Salem” 
(Arusalem). 10. The relationship between Jews and Samaritans 
remains pretty much as of old. 
Yours, etc., JoserH Barcuay. 


Consecration of a Synagogue-—The Berlin correspondent of the 
Times, writing on Sept. 5th, gives the following account of the cere- 
mony :—‘“ To-day the large synagogue which has been built here lately 
in the Oranienburger Strasse was consecrated. A facade in the Eastern 
style of architecture, surmounted by three mosque-like domes, which 
abuts upon the street, hardly prepares one for the splendid interior, 
which is of great size and fashioned according to Moorish architecture 
on the model of the Alhambra. The walls, the pillars, and tall pointed 
arches, covered with carving exquisitely traced and of most delicate 
workmanship, rise high to support a roof heavy with mouldings and 
interlacery of pattern, which, as well as the sides, the columns, and the 
vaulted arches, is picked and adorned with a variety of colour, at once 
solemn and gorgeous. Near the end of the internal synagogue furthest 
from the entrance, raised on a marble platform, stands a Moorish dome 
supported upon four columns, each about 18 feet high, round which twine, 
on a white ground, golden vine-leaves, the dome itself being decorated 
with white and gold: from the centre of this dome hangs a small red 
lamp, in which softly flickers a flame that is kept burning perpetually ; 
for the blue and silver curtain beyond it, hanging between the two 
furthest columns that support the dome, covers the recess in which are 
kept the holy books of the law, and which occupies the position in the 
Jewish synagogue that is given to the altar in most places of worship. 
High-branched golden candlesticks on the nearer edge of the platform 
burn in front of the hallowed recess, and around the pulpit and reading- 
desk, while above the dome hung a heavy chandelier full of lights, be- 
hind which, in a circular recess, were placed the choir and musicians. 
It was striking to those unaccustomed to the Jewish ceremonial to find 
on entering that the whole of the men who filled the large body of the 
synagogue, though evidently impressed with deep reverence for the spot 
and with the solemnity of the occasion, kept their heads covered, while 
it was almost as surprising to some who had before been present at 
worship in a similar place, to find that the women were not, as is usual, 
confined to a separate and concealed portion of the building, but filled 
the galleries, and, though separated from the other sex, were perfectly. 
visible. Most of the wealthy and celebrated German members of the 
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Jewish nation were present, and many well known men who do not 
own that creed were also there, among others Count Bismarck. A 
deep silence prevailed; most sat perfectly still, and those who did speak 
spoke only in the lowest whispers. Suddenly the music rose with a 
mighty crash of trumpets, organ, harp, and cymbal, and the choir burst 
out into the Hebrew psalm—* Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” As the rabbis, clothed in long flowing black robes with 
broad white scarves and wearing the head-dress, entered at the door, 
preceded by bearers of lighted candles, and began to move slowly up 
the centre aisle, followed by those who carried large and heavy silver 
models of the sacred vessels that belonged to that synagogue which was 
raised thousands of years ago, before the eyes of the ancestors of the 
Israelites who met together to-day in Berlin had caught sight of Pis- 
gah, or had marked in the distance the undulating ground of the valley 
of the Jordan. Slowly the procession during the song of the choristers 
moved up the long aisle, wound up the steps on to the marble platform, 
and paused in front of the curtain which hung before the sacred ark. 
Then the music suddenly ceased, and, during a profound silence, broken 
only by the voice of the minister, the Chief Rabbi came to the front of 
the platform and gave his benediction in Hebrew; after which, with a 
loud clang of trumpets—faint symbol of the voice which spoke through 
the thunders of Sinai—the veil which covered the opening of the ark 
was drawn rapidly asunder, and the Rabbi, taking the holy vessels from 
their bearers, deposited them one by one in the recess, while the choir 
sung in Hebrew the psalm, “ Throw open your doors, that the King of 
Glory may come in.” When the voices of the singers had died away, 
the curtain was closed as rapidly as it had been opened, and the choir 
sang a hymn in German, after which the Rabbi preached a sermon in 
German, in which he contrasted the present happier condition of his 
people with their persecutions in the Middle Ages, and concluded his 
discourse with the hope of the near coming of a common Messiah, at 
whose advent all manner of men would be drawn together as brethren. 
....+ The synagogue which was consecrated to-day is said to be the 
largest and most beautiful place of worship at present possessed by the 
Jews in any part of the world. The ceremony, simple but grand, was 
most imposing, and had a visible effect upon many who were present, 
for not a few who were there regarded this public establishment of their * 
religion here, not only under the tolerance, but even under the sanction 
and approval of the government, as an augury-of a speedy arrival of 
the day when their scattered tribes, drawn together out of many lands, 
would, after ages of exile and suffering, return to the long lost land 
and ever dear city, banished from which, by a high decree, they have 


wandered for so many centuries homeless and friendless throughout the 
world. 


Female Education in India.—There is at present a female school 
in Calcutta—the Bethune school—and this may be made the starting- 
place of a new course of things if it receive proper assistance. The 
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lady who superintends it (Miss Pigott) has lately made a proposal 
which, if accepted, may begin the progress of female education through- 
out India; but something of the kind which she suggests—namely, 
the opening of a female normal school—is absolutely indispensable. 
The want of competent teachers at moderate cost is now an almost 
insuperable bar to female education, save in the richest Hindoo families. 
A few “raw Sanscrit pundits,” as they are described, are the only 
alternative to native Christian governesses, who are said to possess a 
“very poor knowledge of Bengalee literature” and “to stand at too 
great a distance from popular sympathy, by reason of their heterodox 
faith, to render themselves useful to a desirable extent.” As to Euro- 
pean tutoresses, there are few who can undertake to teach Bengalee; 
besides that, their services would prove too expensive. Miss Pigott 
proposes to supply the lack of well-trained native governesses by opening 
a normal Hindoo school for educating a number of elderly women; the 
school to consist at present of fifty students only. As the proposal 
has only been made in the spring of the present year, we are unable yet 
to make any report as to its acceptance. But with or without well- 
trained teachers, the education of Hindoo women is hopeless till the 
baneful custom of early marriages is exploded. It is a mere farce to 
commence at five or six years old a training which is to be stopped at 
eight or nine. Hindoo girls, as things are now, are mothers at an age 
when our girls are beginning the serious work of education, just as our 
girls are so too often at the age when their brothers proceed from 
school to college. To discourage and denounce child-marriage is, 
therefore, the first step of Brahmo reform. Next follow marriages 
contracted by parents, neither husband or wife having seen each other 
till the bond is irrevocable. Again, both to abolish caste and enable 
men and women to have free choice in marriage, the intermarriage of 
the different castes is needful. This is a gigantic step in the view of 
Indian conservatives, one almost too great to be attempted. To help 
towards it, a special society has been formed within the Brahmo Samaj, 
calling itself the Society of Brothers of East Bengal. Its programme, 
which lies before us, contains the resolution which each who approves 
of the objects of the society is requested to sign, and to which a good 
many names of gentlemen of different castes are attached. The 
resolution runs :—“ I, A. B., etc., do hereby solemnly resolve to promote 
the cause of intermarriage (of castes), widow marriage, and female 
education by all means in my power.” The society further calls on 
each member to set apart a sixteenth of his income to afford relief to 
brethren who may suffer excommunication and distress in consequence 
of their defiance of Hindoo custom in these matters. So strongly 
rooted, however, is superstition in the minds of women who, like the 
Hindoos, have been brought up under its influence, that the Brahmo 
fathers and husbands find the greatest difficulty in converting the in- 
mates of their zenanas to their own religion. About six families only 
are said to be united in the adoption of the new religion: Among 
them are some ladies who have composed hymns of considerable merit, 
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used in the public worship of the Samaj. So much interested are the 
Brahmos generally in these female conversions, that the Indian Mirror 
of April, 1865, records the death of a Brahmo lady whose last moments 
seem to have been peculiarly happy with the greatest gratification, as 
of an event of much promise. The last intelligence records the forma- 
tion of a “*‘ Brahmica Samaj’ in the heart of Calcutta, where native 
ladies regularly congregate for the worship of the one true God.” The 
congregation commenced with thirteen.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


Fruit and Flowers of the Holy Land.—Most of the fruit-trees 
mentioned in Scripture are to be found in the gardens round Jaffa 
(Joppa), Caiffa, Tyre, and Sidon, the most extensive orchards in the 
country. Many of these we have already mentioned, as the date-palm, 
fig, almond, and pomegranate. The orange and the lemon, now so 
common, and the chief product of Jaffa, are more modern introduc- 
tions, and the citron was the only fruit of the kind cultivated during 
the Scripture period. The quince is very common, and is called the 
apple, yet though fragrant and tempting looking, it is astringent and 
disagreeable when eaten raw, but is largely used in making the con- 
serves and sweetmeats, of which the Eastern ladies are so fond. The 
true apple we hardly ever saw, except in highest mountain regions, nor 
will it flourish in so warm a climate. Several writers who have talked 
of it as grown at Askelon and Jaffa have evidently confounded the 
quince and the apple. But the tappuach or “apple” of our version 
must refer to some fruit well known and esteemed. It was a fragrant 
fruit: “the smell of thy nose (is) like apples” (Cant. vii. 8), and a 
beautiful fruit, “ A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver” (Prov. xxv. 11). I would identify this fruit with the 
apricot. Everywhere the apricot is cultivated, and yields most abundant 
crops from Damascus to Jaffa. Next to the fig, it is the fruit of most 
general consumption, and certainly can yield to none either for 
fragrance or for beauty. Nor is there any reason to believe that it is 
a very recent introduction into the country, or, indeed, that it has been 
introduced more recently than the vine, since both are natives of the 
same region, Eastern Armenia, and would naturally be among the very 
first cultivated fruits brought into Syria by its Mesopotamian colonists. 
Under the shadow of these fruit orchards, in the gardens “ watered by 
the foot,” where the labourer turns with his foot the little rills from the 
well, to the roots of each tree, or round each bed in turn, are cultivated 
carrots, onions, pumpkins, melons, and above all, cucumbers. The 
water-melon is also largely grown on the sandy hillocks outside, and 
reaches an enormous size, equalling the pumpkin in bulk and weight. 
“The lodge in the garden of cucumbers "—the rude wattled hut, where 
some decrepid old fellah sits from morning to night, and from night to 
morning, to scare away the wild boars and jackals, “the little foxes 
that spoil the grapes,” and to warn off human pilferers—may still be 
seen in many a plot of unfenced or ill-paved garden ground, an apt 
type of squalor and desolation. The consumption of melons, and espe- 
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cially of cucumbers, is prodigious, nor have the indigestible qualities of 
the latter been as yet discovered in the East. The ordinary dinner of 
the children of the poorer classes is a hunch of barley or millet bread, 
with two good-sized cucumbers, which are eaten with the rind, and on 
which the lads thrive and are hearty. We habitually followed their 
example without any ill effects. When from the plains we ascend into 
the less sultry hill-country of Galilee, there is little new to remark in 
the botany. Visiting, as we did, the neighbourhood of Tabor and 
Nazareth almost monthly from November to June, we had an oppor- 
tunity of noticing the succession of its flowers, from the very earliest 
appearance of the crocus after the autumnal rains, to the last arums 
and astragaluses which survive the scorching heats of May. The frosts 
of winter are seldom severe, as is evidenced by the predominance of 
the olive-tree in all the sheltered valleys, while in some favoured nooks, 
even close to Nazareth, the date-palm bears its fruit. . But on the 
whole we feel we are approaching a more northern flora. The woods 
about Tabor and to the north are composed generally of the same trees 
as clothe Carmel, but the proportions are changed, the oaks more de- 
cidedly predominate, the wild olive has disappeared, the storax-tree is 
less abundant, while the hardier shrubs, as the bay-tree, partially sup- 
plant it, the woodbine (Lonicera implexa) becomes common, and in the 
higher grounds we notice for the first time the wild pear-tree. In some 
of the olive-yards the oriental mistletoe (Viscum cruciatum) grows in 
profusion on every tree, and is the staple-food of the noisy jays which 
swarm there, while its solid mass of glossy but deep green foliage and 
bright crimson berries, relieve with much beauty the blue foliage and 
purple fruit of the tree which supports it. The mistletoe seems, how- 
ever, to be more tender than the olive-tree, and we did not observe it 
on the higher grounds, while, as we approach Hermon, we find the 
European mistletoe (Viscum album) on the poplars. The walnut-tree 
gradually supplants the olive in the higher parts of Galilee, and its 
fruit is gathered green for the manufacture of oil. But in its floral 
riches Galilee certainly surpasses the plains, and rivals the hill-country 
of Judea. Labiates and leguminous plants abound; the catalogue of 
the names of which could only interest the botanical student. These 
supply the inhabitants of Galilee with one of their staple products in 
the honey which they yield. The bees are not here wild as in the 
southern wilderness, though of the same species, Apis faciata (errone- 
ously named by me Apis ligustica previously). Every peasant in Galilee 
is a bee-master, and the hives, which are simply great tubes of half-burnt 
clay, about a yard and a half long, and closed at each end with mud, 
excepting a small aperture in the middle, are piled one upon another to 
the number of from twenty to thirty in the form of a pyramid in the 
yard of every house. Dead boughs of trees are stuck around them, 
partly for shade and partly to assist the bees in alighting. Their bee 
is smaller than ours, more wasp-like in appearance, with bright yellow 
bands on the abdomen; and the produce of honey is enormous, while 
the stocks are never, after the barbarous fashion too commen in this 
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country, destroyed so soon as they have stored a harvest for their 
owners.—Sunday Magazine. 


Modern Hebrew Superstitions—Of the many beliefs which are 
current in the Hebrew nation, but not credited by those in whose 
minds there is one spark of enlightenment, we will select a few for 
illustration. All dreams come to pass according to the interpretation 
that is made of them by the person to whom they are revealed; con- 
sequently, dreams should only be told to friends (what a fortune to 
realize as a favourable interpreter of dreams!) An apparition has 
power to become visible and to injure any particular person who may 
happen to be by himself in the dark. If two persons be together, an 
apparition may become visible but cannot hurt either, but if three 
persons be together, no apparition can be visible; if, however, there be 
one candle alight, it is a safeguard against all evil spirits. What an 
apparition consists of, and why it should injure any one, does not 
appear. Evil spirits rest on all heaps of rubbish, and, therefore, it is 
dangerous to tread on all such. There is also a belief in witches and 
their power to injure any one who flings away the tops of green turnips 
or carrots without untying them. Some of the Jews wear a sort of 
charm about them consisting of a few cabalistic words written on 
parchment by a rabbi. There are numerous other spiritual beliefs not 
taught by the religion of Moses, and evidently the result of ignorance 
and its natural offspring, superstition, which are generally credited 
amongst the Jews of Poland and Germany, but the superior education 
and enlightenment of the English Jew teaches him the folly of super- 
stition. Formerly, when a man was married he used, at the marriage 
ceremony, to walk round his intended wife three times to see if she 
really were the right woman he proposed to take as a wife, because of 
the deceit practised on Jacob by Laban, who first married his son-in- 
law to his eldest daughter, Leah, under the assurance that it was his 
daughter Rachel; but such ceremonies are no longer in existence, the 
English Jew uniting with his religion a spirit of enlightenment and 
liberalism.—Cornhill Magazine. 


Egyptology.—Dr. Brugsch has issued the prospectus of a “ Hiero- 
glyphical and Demotic Dictionary,” which is to contain “the words 
and groups most used in the sacred and popular languages, and writings 
of the ancient Egyptians, their definition in French, German, and 
Arabic, with notes on their affinity with the corresponding words in 
Coptic.” It will be published in twelve parts, each consisting of 100 
pages. The text will be lithographed, printed on writing paper, and 
interleaved. The work will contain the results of Mr. Brugsch’s 
studies, and his researches during twenty years bestowed upon Egyptian 
philology: Messrs. Williams and Norgate will receive the names of 
subseribers in this country. 











